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Foreword 


The completion of 100 years of operations is an achieve- 
ment in any company, and I am proud to be associated with 
this publication of The Canterbury Farmers’ Co-operative 
Association’s history. 

We are also proud that the Company is the first stock and 
station farmers’ co-operative to achieve a centennial, and it is 
with a sense of pride that we still continue to serve the people 
of South Canterbury, and now North Otago, in a manner that 
was envisaged by the founders. 

This book by Mrs Williamson was requested at rather short 
notice, and an intensive year’s work has gone into its 
production. Unfortunately many of the early records were 
very brief and much useful material has disappeared over a 
period of years. However, what is included is well worth 
while, and it is good to place on record the achievements of 
the Directors and Staff from 1880 to 1980. 

A word must be said about Mr Thornhill Cooper whose 
idea it was that the CFCA be formed. It is clear that, although 
his stay in South Canterbury was brief, he left a lasting 
memorial to his foresight, intelligence and initiative. 

We can use the knowledge of history to improve the future, 
and we can look forward to a continuing period of service by 
the Company to a wider group of people. The Company, 
by the policies set by the Directors, has kept up with the times 
— and the times of 1980 are changing at a rate that would 
have seemed unbelievable in 1880. It is possible now to travel 
from Timaru to Wellington in less time in 1980 than it took 
to travel to Pleasant Point in 1880. 

Although many changes have occurred, what clearly has 
been maintained in the past 100 years has been the quality of 
service, because no company survives without it. What the 
CFCA must do in the future is to continue the intentions of 
the founders and maintain a high level of service to strengthen 
and develop the Company for the wellbeing of all associated 
with it: shareholders, clients and staff. 


R. H. Kerr 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
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Preface 


A writer of history does not foretell the future but looks 
back at the period of time together with the cycles of 
change and then, understanding both causes and results, 
places them in a perspective of wider interpretation. 
With this in mind I have traced the progress of the 
CFCA for its first 100 years. 

As I researched the history through the decades of its 
development it became evident that the rise and fall of 
the fortunes of the Association was controlled as much 
by the national economy of the era as it was by the 
decisions of its Directors. 

From its humble beginning the story is almost a “‘Log 
Cabin to White House”’ saga. 

I am aware of the many staff personalities whose names 
do not appear in the book, and yet whose quality of 
service was responsible for the success of their depart- 
ments and the Company. I ask them to take consolation 
from the words of Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881): 


. . . Happy the people whose annals 
are blank in history books. 


EULLA WILLIAMSON 


Prologue 


In 1869 Julius Vogel, as Colonial Treasurer, astounded 
even the boldest members in the New Zealand Parliament 
with his proposal to embark on an extensive scheme of 
borrowing ten million pounds over ten years. 

Only four years later, and as Premier, he was being 
proclaimed in both New Zealand and Australia as the greatest 
borrower of all time — the man who had shown the way 
to prosperity. 

The New Zealand population was only one quarter of a 
million people and twenty million pounds, instead of the 
suggested ten million, had been borrowed. 

His critics stated that the good times Mr Vogel was getting 
the credit for were due mainly to the high prices offering for 
wool and its allied products — indeed the demand for wool 
and skins became almost insatiable. 

1874 brought a warning with a fall in the price of wool. 
As a result of more borrowing there was recovery and prices 
rose again, bringing a wilder boom than ever in 1878. 

However, this was short-lived and in 1879 the price of 
wool dropped sharply. It was then that the hollow prosperity 
which depended on the borrowing of money became evident. 

Wool and its allied products were of far more importance 
to New Zealand then than they are now because at that time 
there was no way in which meat and dairy produce could be 
preserved. The only exports to England were wool, skins, 
tallow, gold, wheat and timber — produce which did not 
deteriorate with keeping. Wool was 60% of the total export. 

These were the contingencies immediately prior to 1880 
which exercised the minds of the farmers. 

The next ten years are documented as the long depression 
of the 80s and it was during this decade that The Canterbury 
Farmers, Timaru, the first farmers’ co-operative in New 
Zealand, was founded and developed. 


Chapter One 


Co-operative Trading 


“To The Farmers of Canterbury — Gentlemen, you and I have 
arrived at a crisis in our history, a very unpleasant one, and it 
demands our urgent consideration as to whether we are to pass 
through it to something better or to something worse.”’ 

This was the first sentence of the letter published in The 
Timaru Herald on June 4, 1880, and written by Mr Thornhill 
Cooper, a farmer at Fairlie, in which he suggested a course of 
action to remedy their present plight. His was the idea which 
influenced a section of South Canterbury farming community and 
finally resulted in the promotion of The Canterbury Farmers’ 
Co-operative Association Ltd. 

The letter continued:— 

‘““Times are sure to get better,” is a comforting assurance 
ever on the lips of the unthoughtful, but it is to the laws of cause 
and effect that crises are due, and I confess that unless the causes 
of our present unsatisfactory condition are removed radically 
I fail to see much hope for our future. 

This is no time for folding of hands and placid acquiescence. 
We have to struggle against ever increasing competition — not 
individual, as formerly, but national competition — which must 
be fought in a national way. 

It is of little avail for a man to practise the virtues of 
industry and frugality, the passports to wealth in a former age, if 
the economic systems of the land in which he lives are not as 
advanced or progressive as those of rival countries. 

At present our great competitor is America, and it is from that 
country that we must take a lesson if the present depression is not 
to become normal and chronic. 

In America the farmer labours under many disadvantages as 
compared with us. His climate generally is much inferior; his yield 
of wheat per acre is less by ours a third; his grain is subject to 
from 500 to 1000 miles of land carriage, as against our maximum 
of 50 or thereabouts, yet the American farms, at a profit whilst his 
compeer in New Zealand farms at a loss. The distinction arises 
from the fact that the American producer, by means of co-operative 
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societies, deals directly with the consumer when selling, and when 
buying goes direct to the manufacturer. 

It is by co-operation, and by that alone, that we can emerge 
from our present condition of depression with any permanency; 
and I would therefore suggest the wisdom of forthwith inaugurating 
a system kindred to the Granges now in vogue in the United States, 
whereby the enormous profits now absorbed by middlemen would 
remain the property of the producers. We should not only keep 
the profits in our own pockets, but could not fail to have the class 
of work now entrusted to agents, done better when done by and 
for ourselves. 

For example, in the matter of freight, the merchant is not 
interested whether it is high or low; the payment is made by the 
grower in either case and his commission or profit is unaffected. 
As to the question of price, if the merchant buys, his sole care is to 
secure as large a margin for himself as he can, if he acts as agent, 
his commission is assured without reference to the producer’s profit, 
so that in either case the interests of the two are by no means 
identical. On the other hand, by the Grange system, the farmer 
would in reality be his own shipowner, and freight and charges 
would mean actual expenses, and no more. The price he would get 
would be the sum the merchant would otherwise have got, not the 
price less the merchant’s profit. 

From the farmer and the merchant let us see how it fares 
between the farmer and the shopkeeper. It will be found that the 
difference between the price paid by the retailer and the amount 
received by him from his customers is in many cases perfectly 
startling. The farmer’s bacon is bought at 5d to 6d, and sold at 
10d and 1s; for 50 lbs of oats he gets, if he is lucky, Is 6d; 
for the same weight of oatmeal, 5s is charged. A farmer of my 
acquaintance having potatoes to sell, a few weeks ago, was 
informed by the shopman that they bought at 30s per ton, and sold 
at 5s per bag — just double. Could the farmer send his produce 
to a society such as I suggest, he would practically be brought 
into contact with the local customer and receive the full value. 

Another point to be considered is in reference to the price of 
oats. How is it that the present selling rate is below actual cost of 
production, that the more the farmer grew last year the nearer he 
is to bankruptcy? Simply because it is nobody’s business to find 
any outside outlet for them. What matters it to the merchant if 
he can only sell for 9d; he won’t pay any more than 6d, in fact 
his percentage of profit is higher when grain is cheap than when 
it is dear, so he is quite contented. But a Farmers’ Co-operative 
Society would long ago have exploited new outlets, or given such 
timely warning that the present abnormal condition of the market 
would have been impossible. 

In my recommendation there is nothing new, no unsolved 
problem. Agriculture in America was sunk in depression when, 
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from the humblest beginning the Grange system arose, and the 
state of the industry was revolutionised. In one year one State, 
that of California, saved in the item of freight alone the sum of 
200,000 dollars. Five years ago the number of Granges in America 
was 1,250,000. In the face of facts like these, are we going to 
remain as we are? 

The question of banking as concerns farmers also requires 
attention. At present our banks are almost solely occupied with 
the large sheep-owning and the trading interests. It is time 
something was done to rescue the farmers from mortgages and 
procuration fee agents, but this subject demands a separate letter. 

In the foregoing, I have but sketched the present condition of 
things and the remedy. If my views find acceptance I am prepared 
to enter more into details. 

I am etc., 
Fairlie Creek, 4th June 1880. THORNHILL COOPER 

In 1880 New Zealand was in the throes of a depression partly 
caused by the fact that the sheep industry which had become the 
one mainstay of the Colony had declined. In 1879 wool prices had 
fallen from 24d per pound to 4d per pound and, almost overnight, 
the farmers who had anticipated high prices for their wool and 
subsequently paid high prices for their land had to accept the fact 
that their returns would scarcely meet their interest rates. 

The wheat market was also at a low ebb and the process of 
refrigeration which was expected to stimulate the meat and dairy 
markets was not yet sufficiently developed to balance the recession. 

The future looked bleak for the farmers and they were des- 
perate to find some means of trading which, by reducing the profits 
claimed by the middlemen, would increase their own returns. 
Mr Cooper’s letter offered a solution. It also stimulated lively 
newspaper correspondence and the widespread interest resulted in 
a public meeting being held at the Grosvenor Hotel on July 17, 
1880. 

The ‘‘public house” was generally considered the appropriate 
venue for any meetings of special significance and the newspaper 
space allowed for the detailed reporting of the meeting leaves little 
doubt that it was recognised as a meeting of major importance 
which was likely to have a far-reaching influence on future trading 
in South Canterbury. 

More than forty farmers and land-owners had attended to hear 
Mr Cooper elaborate on his suggestions. Mr J. E. Goodwin, 
Fairlie, was elected Chairman for the meeting and during the 
afternoon Messrs Cooper and Badham proposed that ‘In the 
opinion of the meeting it is desirable that a Society as described by 
Mr Cooper be at once formed and it be called ‘The Landowners’ 
and Farmers’ Co-operative Society of New Zealand, Ltd.’ ”’ 

A Canvassing Committee was elected and the following names 
accepted nomination: Messrs Thornhill Cooper and J. E. Goodwin, 
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Fairlie Creek; W. Postlethwaite, A. Kelman, W. Shaw, Dawson, 
W. Upton Slack, Geraldine; J. Kelland, Washdyke; F. Mee, 
J. South, E. Acton, Pleasant Point; J. Buckle, Seadown; J. and R. 
Campbell, Pareora; J. McKerrow, G. Stumbles, J. Page, J. Sullivan, 
E. P. Sealy, Timaru; Badham, Ensor, Rangitata; J. Hardy, 
Waimate; A. Cleland, J. Rutherford, Mt Nessing; A. Martin, 
Otaio; W. B. Howell, A. W. Wright, Claremont; Allan McDonald, 
Woodbury; A. B. Smith, Rollesby; J. McGowan, J. S. Lovegrove, 
J. Findlay, W. Quinn, C. Bourne, Makikihi; John Smith, Saltwater 
Creek; Kyron Brophy, J. Hay, Kakahu; J. Talbot, Waitohi Flat; 
D. McLaren, St Andrews; J. Bradshaw, Otaio; J. Paterson, Totara 
Flat; J. Paterson, Winchester; J. Heney, Scotsburn, E. Richardson 
Junior, Albury; A. Cox, Temuka; T. Hardcastle, Pleasant Valley, 
Geraldine; S. A. Bristol, Pighunting Creek. 

The promoters were wise in their selection of members for this 
Committee. They were widely representative of the South Canter- 
bury farming district and many were serving on councils, harbour 
board, hospital board or school committees. They were between 
twenty and forty years of age and were leaders in their own 
particular communities. 

At the next meeting held on July 24, 1880, Mr W. Postlethwaite 
was elected Chairman and Rule | — 

“that the capital of the Company 

consist of £25,000 

in 5,000 shares of £5 each 

10/- to be paid in allotment with 

calls hereafter not to exceed 

20/- per share 

at intervals of not less than three months” 
was adopted. 

A sub-committee of nine including Messrs Postlethwaite, 
Bradshaw, Cooper, Kelland, Goodwin, Buckle, Campbell, Badham 
and Talbot was given the responsibility of drawing up rules for the 
Association. This sub-committee knew the direction in which it 
was heading and by August 18, 1880, it was ready to present them 
to the full committee. 

The committee suggested that the name should be ““The South 
Canterbury Farmers’ Co-operative Association Ltd’’, which would 
be formed to facilitate the classification and export of grain in the 
best order for foreign markets, and also to assist farming interests 
generally in all mercantile transactions. That the Association 
should be able to provide four-bushel sacks of best quality to its 
subscribers was also included in the statement. Good quality corn 
sacks must have been a valuable commodity at this time when this 
fact was added as a lure to interest farmers in the Association. 

The rules suggested were accepted and it was decided to present 
them to a public meeting on August 28, 1880. 
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The meeting was reported by the press ‘“‘as being poorly 
attended considering the importance of the subject to be dealt 
with”. Mr John Bradshaw was elected Chairman and Mr T. 
Cooper, Secretary. 

Mr Cooper had been given the final responsibility of wording 
the report to be presented to this public meeting and when his 
Committee members heard Clause 6 — that the Association be 
registered under the Limited Liabilities Act — they were not 
satisfied that they could subscribe to this clause as the fundamental 
basis of the Association. The one thing the farmers were 
unanimously agreed upon to guard against was that the manage- 
ment of the Company should fall into the hands of the merchants. 

When this clause was debated, the amendment proposed by 
Messrs Bradshaw and Page “‘that instead of a Limited Liability 
Company, a Farmers’ Co-operative Association be formed and be 
confined exclusively to farmers’’ was lost. 

The observation was made that it would be difficult to define 
a farmer because at that time there was scarcely a merchant in 
Timaru who did not own at least 200 acres of land, and where 
could the line be drawn? 

Following these important decisions, a scheme for the proposed 
workings of the Association together with a statement of the 
advantages it would offer, was drawn up, and a sub-committe was 
elected to carry out a personal canvass of all farmers in the area. 
This sub-committee included Messrs Cooper, Postlethwaite, Buckle, 
Page, Lovegrove, Bourne, Kelman, Bradshaw, Goodwin and 
Talbot. Later it was considered necessary to strengthen this 
committee and Messrs McLaren, Smith, Hardy, McGowan, 
H. P. Sealy, Cox, Slack, Acton, Mee, Findlay, Martin and 
R. H. Rhodes were invited to serve on it. 

The sub-committee resolved to invite Mr Bateman of Christ- 
church to attend a full committee meeting in order to present and 
make known the advantages of his experience with regard to 
co-operation. Mr Bateman was featured as one whose name had 
been brought prominently before the public of North Canterbury 
by his papers read before the “Corn Exchange”’ and ‘‘Farmers’ 
Clubs’. 

After hearing Mr Bateman, the full committee requested him 
to lecture on the subject of co-operation at Geraldine, Temuka, 
Fairlie Creek, St Andrews, Waimate and Timaru during the month 
of October 1880. 

This proved a wise decision and it was at Timaru at the end 
of October that Mr Bateman delivered his final lecture. The 
meeting was chaired by a solicitor, Mr Hammersley, chosen as an 
unbiased chairman. Two hundred attended and the vast majority 
were farmers. 

Mr Bradshaw spoke for the promoters, saying that they 
expected opposition to their proposal because there would always 
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be opposition to schemes which threatened existing interests. 
However, they saw the present scheme as being aimed at removing 
a disadvantage every farmer must have struggled against when he, 
as an individual, had to deal with a combination of men in nearly 
every direction of his business. In co-operation, they would be 
striving collectively for results it would be impossible for them to 
attain as individuals. 

The vision of these men who had such faith in their under- 
taking is well illustrated by Mr Bradshaw’s closing remarks: 

‘Whilst your Committee is prepared, if necessary, to advise 
you to commence operations in this humble way similar Asso- 
ciations in other countries have established their co-operatives, 
we also feel that the aim of our Association should be to include 
in its sphere of action, the whole of Canterbury and if possible, 
New Zealand. 

“‘We have already received a resolution of sympathy for our 
cause from the Courtenay Farmers’ Club and a request for a copy 
of our rules from the Rangitikei Farmers’ Club. No doubt when 
the objects of the Association become more generally known, 
similar resolutions from other Farmers’ Clubs will be received. 

“In conclusion I call your attention to similar associations now 
being formed in Victoria and South Australia which are meeting 
with every prospect of success, and that whereas in 1861 the capital 
employed in the United Kingdom in Co-operatives was only 
£333,290 it had increased to £600,000 by 1878. This has resulted 
in savings to the consumer on each individual transaction of 20% 
or 4/- in the £ on each article of consumption. 

“‘We are confident that we in New Zealand can equal this in 
both articles of consumption and articles of export such as corn, 
wool, etc.’ 

Mr Bateman likened the proposed scheme to the ‘‘National 
Granges” or “‘Patrons of Industry Lodges” set up in America. 
These had been the ‘‘dream child’ of the farmers in 1867 and by 
1875 had grown to 20,500 Lodges with 1,250,000 members. The 
advantage was gained by members pooling their produce and 
shipping it in one lot, just as the middleman would do. However, 
being their own dispensing agents, they and not the middleman 
would pocket the profit. 

He instanced the co-operative credit associations which had 
originated in Germany and in which workmen pooled their 
earnings and made loans to members with a division of the profits. 
These were very successful and he could see the Farmers’ 
Association resembling these in some respects. 

The probability that wheat prices would fall even lower on 
the Home market was urged as an additional reason why farmers 
should combine to secure as much as possible of the selling price 
for themselves. 

Following this a provisional Board of Directors was elected, 
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naming Mr W. Postlethwaite as Chairman, and Messrs Page, 
Talbot, Goodwin, Buckle, McLaren, Bourne, Bradshaw and 
Hayhurst as Committee. 

Mr Bradshaw explained that their work would be “‘the ordinary 
work of floating a joint Stock Company’. As soon as 1,000 shares 
were taken up the shareholders would elect the first Directorate. 

Mr A. St G. Hammersley was elected Solicitor for the 
Association, the National their bank, Mr Page Treasurer, and 
Mr Bradshaw Secretary. 

The die had been cast, the pattern of operation set, and the 
announcement appeared in The Timaru Herald on November 11, 
1880. The capital was advertised at £100,000 in 20,000 shares 
at £5 each. 

In November the newly launched Canterbury Farmers’ 
Co-operative Society advertised for a Secretary to act for them 
until the election of a permanent Directorate. Mr H. Green was 
appointed at a salary of £2 per week. 

The shares were being taken up very readily and the floating 
of the co-operative was assured. Newspapers complimented the 
promoters and gave them credit “for their zeal in sticking to 
their colours despite the gloomy predictions of many of their 
critics’. The Timaru Herald stated: ‘“The fact that emerged was 
that although the farmers were financially embarrassed, it was not 
to the extent rumoured, and there was every indication that once 
the machinery of the Co-operative was running they could expect 
to gain an independence never before possessed. Indeed one of 
the strongest points in favour was that whereas the principal 
portion of the profits of the large loan companies went into the 
pockets of people at Home, those of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
would remain in the colony, be invested here and add to the wealth 
of this country.”’ 

At a meeting on December 18, 1880, Messrs W. Postlethwaite 
(Chairman), J. Page (Deputy Chairman), and Messrs Hayhurst, 
Talbot, Bourne, Slack Studholme, Bradshaw, Buckle, Kelland 
(Jnr), Goodwin, Rutherford, Howell, Campbell and Kelland were 
elected members of the first Directorate. Mr Henry Green was 
asked to continue as Secretary until a Manager was appointed. 

Mr Postlethwaite, when thanking the members for the honour 
conferred by them, cautioned them to work slowly and surely. 
He saw the new venture as one of the greatest boosts ever offered 
the people of the district because he knew, from personal know- 
ledge, that such bodies had been the salvation of farmers in many 
parts of England, and he saw it as the right one to forward the 
interests of the agricultural portion of this community. 

A special vote of thanks was extended to Mr Thornhill Cooper 
“for his action in initiating and his exertions in assisting to 
establish the Co-operative’. 

Mr Thornhill Cooper, a Yorkshireman, was born in 1840. 
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In 1858 he became a clerk in the audit department of the Great 
Northern Railway Company. In 1861 he worked for the National 
Bank of Australasia in Victoria, had a brief visit to California and 
from there sailed aboard the Lady Young to Port Chalmers, 
arriving in 1863. From 1863-80 he resided in various parts of the 
Colony, and although engaged most of the time in banking was 
farming at Fairlie Creek for a period. Late in 1880 he became a 
partner in the firm of Leadbetter and Cooper, Average Adjusters 
and Public Accountants, of Wellington, and in 1883 became sole 
proprietor of the business which he later conducted from Christ- 
church. He was a Fellow of the N.Z. Institute of Accountants 
and a corresponding Associate of the Association of Average 
Adjusters of London. He was the author of a well known manual 
of book-keeping and was connected with the Canterbury, Auckland 
and Dunedin Societies of Art. 

While he was in South Canterbury he farmed at Fairlie Creek. 
He was recognised as a person with experience, ability and sound 
judgment. He quoted readily from the London Times and the 
financial journals of the day and was able to propound his ideas 
simply and concisely, whether they be written or spoken. 

Mr John Eden Goodwin, who chaired the first public meeting 
to discuss co-operative trading, was born at Birkenhead, England, 
in 1857. He came to New Zealand to work as a cadet for 
Mr J. T. Kimbell, a retired medical missionary who farmed the 
“Three Springs” run at Fairlie (in those days called Fairlie Creek). 
Mr John Goodwin and his brother Edward eventually purchased 
part of the ““Three Springs” run and called their farm “‘Eversley’’. 

In his diary of 1880 John Goodwin mentions Thornhill Cooper 
who was then farming “Rivermead’’, and there was a ready 
sharing of farm machinery between them. Mr and Mrs Cooper 
were often at “‘Eversley’’ to share the delicious meals of wild duck 
during the shooting season. 

On September 13, 1880, Mr Goodwin recorded in his diary 
that he had attended Cooper’s sale and another entry in October 
mentioned that he had written to Mr Cooper. 

Mr and Mrs W. G. Goodwin, “‘Eversley’’, a son and daughter- 
in-law of Mr Esmond Goodwin, and a grandson of Mr J. E. 
Goodwin, have a painting of the “Eversley’’ homestead signed 
by Mr Cooper. 

The forty-year-old Thornhill Cooper and twenty-year-old John 
Goodwin were close friends and it became evident that Mr 
Cooper’s knowledge of co-operative trading had been shared with 
John Goodwin. 

Mr W. Postlethwaite, MRH, Geraldine, 1881-84, was a native 
of Cumberland and for many years High Sheriff of Cumberland. 
He came to New Zealand in 1872 and settled on the Raukapuka 
Station, Geraldine, in 1875. He was keenly interested in public 
affairs and was a member of the House of Representatives from 
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1882-84. When he retired from public life he shifted to California 
and in May 1894 the Board of Directors were delighted to receive 
175 25lb boxes of dried fruit (prunes) grown on his “Wainue”’ 
farm, Saratoga. These had been transhipped from the San 
Francisco mail steamer to arrive in Timaru on the s.s. Omapera. 

Mr C. D. Bourne, aged twenty-five, was farming at Makikihi. 
He left New Zealand in 1883 to establish his interest in stud horses 
in New South Wales. He returned to Timaru in 1899 and raced 
many horses including the champion trotter of his day, Moonee. 

Mr Joshua Page, aged fifty, was from Ayreshire, Scotland. 
He was engaged in building and later was in partnership with 
Mr George Stumbles as a contractor. They contracted for many 
of the large railway developments and for the Timaru harbour 
breakwater. 

Mr J. T. M. Hayhurst, aged twenty, was the son of Mr John 
Hayhurst, ‘““Green Hayes’’, Temuka. He farmed “Leys Farm’’, 
known in the district as a model farm. He was interested in public 
affairs and sat on the Temuka Roads Board, Geraldine County 
Council, South Canterbury Hospital Board, and Arowhenua Town 
Board. In 1882 his father surrendered “‘“Green Hayes’? to him 
and as a land-owner of this vast 4,800-acre property he was drawn 
in to almost every scheme for the general good of the district. 
In 1889 Mr Hayhurst established the Temuka Flour Mills. 

John Campbell, aged thirty-eight, was born in Scotland and 
gained experience in contracting in Australia before settling to 
farming in the Levels Estate and at Pareora. He was known as a 
first-class grain grower and a good cross and halfbred sheep man. 
He was a member of the Levels Road Board, Hospital Board and 
the County Council. 

Mr J. Kelland, aged forty, was English born. He had farmed 
in many districts prior to ““Puke Maree’? at Temuka. He was 
interested in education and was a member of the Geraldine Road 
Board and the Timaru Harbour Board. 

Michael Studholme, aged forty-seven, was English born and 
with his brother took up the Waimate Estate in 1854. He bought 
his brother’s share in 1878. He was actively interested in all 
agricultural matters and prominent in racing. He had imported 
stud stock of both sheep and horses whilst visiting England in 1862. 
He was chairman of the Waimate Road Board and later a member 
of the Waimate County Council. 

Mr W. B. Howell, aged thirty-eight, was Devonshire born and 
came to New Zealand in 1864. He farmed at Totara Valley and, 
apart from farming interests, his energies were directed towards 
education. 

Andrew Cleland, aged thirty-five, was born in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, and farmed at Sutherlands. He was a member of the 
Levels Road Board and made a considerable contribution to 
education in his district. 


Mr John Talbot, aged thirty-five, and English born, came to 
New Zealand with his parents at the age of seventeen. He settled 
in the Waitohi district in 1870 and established ‘‘Woodlands”’ 
which continues to be farmed by successive generations of the 
family. In a biography written by his grandson Malcolm, he is 
portrayed as one “never to let the grass grow under his feet’. 
This was proven many times during his almost lifelong administra- 
tive association with the CFCA. He was a progressive farmer in 
the fullest sense of the term and experimented with varieties of 
grains and fertilisers. He pioneered the use of artificial fertilisers in 
the district and was generous in sharing his knowledge with others. 
During his years of close association with the CFCA he also served 
on the Temuka Road Board, Timaru Harbour Board, South 
Canterbury Hospital Board, Geraldine County Council, Farmers’ 
Union, South Canterbury Education Board, and the Timaru High 
Schools Board. 

Mr W. U. Slack, of Woodside, Geraldine, aged forty-eight 
years, was a chairman of the Geraldine Roads Board and a member 
of the Timaru Gladstone Board of Works. He shifted from this 
district to Palmerston North in 1883. 

Mr J. S. Rutherford, aged thirty-four years, was born in 
Victoria and came to New Zealand in 1860. He served on the 
Mt Cook Roads Board until it merged with the Mackenzie County, 
and then continued as a County Councillor. He was chairman 
of the Albury Saleyards Committee. He served terms as president 
of the South Canterbury Pastoral and Agricultural Association and 
was a life member of the South Canterbury Agricultural and 
Pastoral Society. He was a keen sportsman and for four years, and 
at his own expense, kept the South Canterbury hounds on his 
property at Albury. . 

These are brief biographical notes of Messrs T. Cooper and 
J. E. Goodwin and members of the first Directorate elected on 
December 18, 1880. Alter the names and the same qualifications 
apply to the many dedicated Directors who have served the 
Association during the century. 

A pattern of management was established and for almost 
ninety years the Co-operative continued to attract experienced and 
enterprising men with a mainly farming background to serve 
as Board members. 

However, during the last decade advances in air transport 
brought changes in trading patterns and although the basis of the 
Co-operative’s trading is still concerned with agricultural and 
pastoral farming, competition and progress has led to a wide 
diversification of merchandise. This has reflected in Board 
personnel which now includes professional businessmen as well 
as professional farmers. 
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Chapter Two 


Farmers 1n Business 


All who had worked to promote the Co-operative must have 
derived satisfaction from reading the advertisement calling for 
alternative applications for the position of Manager-Secretary 
combined (1), where all time would be devoted to the Co- 
operative, and (2), where private work would be allowed so long 
as it did not interfere with Company business. Applicants to state 
salary and their applications to be submitted by January 7, 1881. 
The advertisement was inserted in The Timaru Herald, the 
Lyttelton Times and the Otago Daily Times. 

The position of Manager had looked attractive to a number of 
men who had been active in promoting the Association, and there 
had been correspondence from them. They were advised that the 
position would be advertised and they would have the same 
opportunity to apply as other applicants. 

The Co-operative was registered on January 13, 1881, and an 
office of two rooms was leased in the McLean and Stewart building 
in Stafford Street for an annual rental of £65. 

The Board appointed Mr James Watkins from Dunedin their 
first Manager-Secretary and in February he began his task of 
receiving share applications and generally establishing the office. 

Mr Watkins and the Directors (unpaid) were the only staff 
until March 1881, when Mr Wood was appointed as a temporary 
clerk for 30/- per week. This appointment was temporary in the 
fullest sense of the word and each week for a month his employ- 
ment continued to be approved. On March 19, 1881, approval 
was given for Mr Watkins to employ his son as an office assistant. 
The terms of employment were that he worked the first two weeks 
without pay and following this probationary period he received 
10/- per week. 

So modest was the CFCA’s intrusion into the business world 
and so limited were the business transactions, that the minutes of 
the first months of establishment leave one with the impression that 
they were the jottings from a diary rather than the early records 
of the initial operations of a trading firm. 

The first business deals were concerned with corn sacks and 
coal. Fifty bales of sacks, 48in x 264in, cost 8/3 per dozen, f.o.b. 
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at either Dunedin or Wellington. The terms allowed were four 
months credit or cash less 24% with the firm having the option 
to take fifty more bales at the same price. 

Corn sacks and wool bales were imported from Melbourne and 
later from Calcutta. During the first years of trading, other 
markets were investigated but the competitive price offered by 
India continued to keep this country the main source of supply 
for many years. 

The next deal was with coal and the Chairman, Mr Postle- 
thwaite, was authorised to charter a vessel. The Sydney firm of 
Griffiths Ltd, acting as both shipping merchants and coal mer- 
chants, had been recommended to him. 

The Association cabled the Sydney firm and asked them to state 
their price for the charter of an 800-1000 ton vessel to load coal 
at Newcastle for Timaru, and then carry grain from Timaru to 
London. 

The reply was, “‘Name your best price.” 

The Association cabled again and repeated their request for 
Griffiths to state their price. 

This time Griffiths replied, “‘Vessels are scarce, and we are 
seeking offers — what can you give?” 

The deal was completed with Griffiths sending the best double 
screened coal for 8/- per ton and then grain to London at 60/- 
per ton on the round charter. The main consideration was that 
the turnaround must coincide with harvest so that the grain could 
be shipped without delay. 

Coal was costing the Co-operative 28/- per ton landed. The 
shareholders were able to purchase for 31/- in bulk, 33/- bagged 
ex the yard, or 33/6 - 34/6 ex the railway. Sacks were not supplied, 
but the Company did fill them for their clients. 

One hundred years later the CFCA is still engaged in the coal 
business. During the century the demand for coal as a source of 
energy was greatly weakened by the availability of cheap oil. 
However, in 1973 an oil crisis caused a dramatic rise in the cost of 
oil and this favoured a return to coal. Now the source of supply 
is not from the East Greta and Hatten mines in Australia but from 
our own New Zealand mines. 

The first accounts were mainly concerned with advertising, but 
by March 1881 the pattern altered and accounts for Neil Bros., 
Dunedin (corn sacks and twine) £517/19/5, W. Evans £23/13/8, 
Harbour Board Service £18/17/10, I. Watkinson £30/-/-, 
J. Granger, Fire Insurance, Union Steam Ship Co., freight £4/-/- 
and N.Z. Railways freight £66/10/5 were passed for payment. 

In March, and after consultation with the National Bank, 
advances on wheat were set at 3/- per bushel for first-class security, 
2/6 per bushel for second-class security, and the rates to vary if 
the price of the grain or the state of the market made this necessary. 

The first advances for wheat in store were to Messrs Alex 
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Kelman £342/15/-, John Buckle £635/8/-, David Shaw £151/4/-, 
Thomas Groundwater £253/10/-, W. McCully £197/10/-, William 
Kennedy £79/10/-, John Bell £192/10/-, and Andrew Cleland 
£498 /-/-. Farmers were also asking for advances on their growing 
produce — the wool still on the sheeps’ backs and the grain in the 
field. The Directors were not willing to accept this risk in 1881, nor 
were they willing to advance credit at the early stages of develop- 
ment on a new export of tanned and dressed skins which was 
slowly being established in South Canterbury. 

In April 1881, Mr James Bradshaw, a Director, was asked to 
write to some of his friends in New York and make arrangements 
for purchasing American machinery and farming implements. 
Within months an account was paid for machinery imported from 
Baltimore. 

This young Association was intent on testing all the markets 
which it considered would benefit the New Zealand farmer and 
it quickly established its overseas trading. This, of course, was 
necessary if the Directorate were to honour their promises to the 
shareholders to, as far as possible, eliminate dealing with the 
so-called middleman. Within months the Directors had proved 
that they were not a committee of parochial farmers dabbling in 
trade, but that they were an enterprising group of farming 
businessmen. Many of them had kindred with trade and finance 
interests in England and America from whom they sought 
information and advice. They asked for advice from both the 
Corn Exchange and the Chamber of Commerce, and they made 
full use of the District Representative on the General Assembly 
by asking him to speak on behalf of the Co-operative and question 
any decisions they saw as being a grave injustice to the farming 
community. 

Grain was being shipped in bulk and the Co-operative stipulated 
that this must always be in iron tanks and not wooden casks. 

Price lists of goods were printed and circulated amongst the 
shareholders. This proved very successful advertising because 
other farmers began asking if they could become members. The 
reply was that the rules of the Association did not preclude any 
farmer from becoming a shareholder. 

In April 1881 a special meeting decided to make a call for 10/- 
per share from the shareholders with three weeks notice to be given. 
If the Co-operative wished to extend their trading they must 
consider buying land on which to build a store. Their intention 
was to sell general grocery, agricultural implements and iron- 
mongery, including wire and galvanised iron. 

The first discussions concerning the necessary extension of 
premises for the advancement of their business were at a Board 
meeting in May 1881. Resulting from these, an advertisement was 
placed in The Timaru Herald asking for offers from persons 
willing to sell or lease a site, in or near town, adjacent to the railway 
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and suitable for the erection of a grain store. They also advertised 
for a business site in town with or without a building on it. 

Financially, times were difficult, and by the end of May 1881 
there were several replies to the advertisement because many 
owners of both land and unused buildings could no longer afford 
to keep them. 

A special committee recommended to the Board that £2,000 
should be offered to Mr John Jackson for his half-acre of land in 
the Heaton Street-Beach Road area. This was considered an ideal 
site for a grain store. 

Mr Jackson would not accept less than £2,200, and so the 
Committee was empowered to tempt him with £2,000 cash or a 
lease for five years at £154 per annum, and the right to purchase 
at the end of that period for £2,200. 

Mr Jackson accepted the lease and excavations for the new 
grain and wool store began in August-September 1881. 

Messrs Roberts and Smith were the architects and the building 
was sited on the section so that enough room was left for the 
storage of coal and what were termed “rough goods’. It was 
intended that the ground floor of the new store should hold 30,000 
sacks of grain and an upper storey, if built, an additional 15,000 
sacks. The Association had reserved the right to have an amended 
plan prepared if the estimated cost exceeded £2,300. It did, and 
so the final plan was for a single storey building costing not more 
than £1,600. Mr R. H. Campbell was appointed Storeman. 

An editorial in The Timaru Herald on July 11, 1881, must 
surely have confounded the sceptics and permeated even more zeal 
into the already zealous Directors. 

“That the Timaru Co-operative Association so far meets the 
most sanguine hopes of its promoters cannot be denied. It has 
commenced operations under good auspices; with the advantage 
of possessing a Secretary-Manager well versed, apparently, in all 
business details necessary to insure that the new-born Association 
does not commit the mistakes frequently made by societies of this 
nature. It has on its Board of Directors gentlemen fully capable 
of piloting the infant venture into the safe haven of a successful, 
highly organised commercial speculation. If the Directors of the 
Association pursue the course they have so well begun, there is 
no doubt they will succeed in this aim, but there are many rocks 
and quicksands ahead before the happy goal is reached. A pretty 
full list of shareholders, an easy money market, and numerous 
orders on hand, may land the Association on the very rocks that 
must be avoided. The dangers could come from within if the 
Directorate should be composed of men who desired the full bloom 
before the bud was properly formed, and who were incautious in 
their dealings with their clients. This could soon bring to wreck 
the most promising business. 

“The Directors of today may not be the Directors of tomorrow, 
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and it behoves the shareholders of the Society to see what manner 
of men they place at the head of their affairs to prevent, as far as 
possible, that over-trading and over-speculative spirit, the curse of 
the commercial world, taking possession of the Board room. 

“That the Timaru district has the honour of being the first to 
move in the direction of co-operation amongst farmers is greatly 
to the credit of its agriculturists, and to Mr Thornhill Cooper, late 
of Fairlie Creek, must be assigned the first movement which gave 
birth to the Association of today. Its success has already been 
noised abroad, and farmers elsewhere are beginning to recognise 
the feasibility of the scheme and the usefulness of co-operation to 
themselves personally. 

“Lately the farmers round about Amberley, in the north of 
Canterbury, held a meeting for the purpose of starting a similar 
association to the Timaru one, with head-quarters in Christchurch. 
They followed in every particular the lines as it were, of the 
initiative Society, getting from its Secretary all information they 
deemed requisite for moving in its footsteps. Strange to say, the 
old leaven of provincial jealousy stood out in strong colours by the 
question being asked, ‘that if they, the Amberley farmers, formed 
an Association, would the Timaru Society consent to become a 
mere branch establishment to theirs?’ We are glad to say that 
the impertinent questioner was promptly snubbed, and was told 
that Timaru people were quite able to manage their own business, 
themselves.” 

The CFCA in Timaru became the prototype for all other 
similar combines which spread throughout New Zealand and the 
requests from farmers’ clubs for the Manager, Mr J. Watkins, to 
address their meetings and explain the operations of the CFCA 
became so constant and time consuming that the Directors were 
forced to ban this travelling. Their alternative was an invitation 
to the clubs to visit Timaru. 

In 1881 enquirers from Ashburton were told that the CFCA 
Directors would consider opening a store there when the share- 
holdings in the area reached 1,600, representing 300 shareholders 
or a capital of £8,000, and that in the meantime any shareholders 
in the area were entitled to the advantages of the Timaru based 
Association. They were also advised that when their proposed 
membership elected to which Association they wished to attach 
themselves (referring to the CFCA or the Christchurch Co- 
operative) then the CFCA would be willing to meet them in every 
way possible within their Articles of Association. 

The Christchurch Farmers’ Co-operative was formed in 1881 
and had resulted from interest created by the Amberley Farmers’ 
Club. A very friendly working relationship quickly developed 
between the two associations and within months they were 
combining in the purchase of grass seed in an attempt to prevent 
competition on the New Zealand market. By 1882 the CFCA and 
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the Christchurch Farmers’ Co-operative were sharing the expenses 
for one London agent. 

As well as the site for the new grain store, the Directors had 
decided that Mr Henry Green’s grain store in Cains Terrace should 
be purchased and converted into the Association’s warehouse. 
This brick and concrete store costing £4,600 had the advantage of 
being on a central site with frontages on to both the town and 
the railway. 

These purchases — the section in the Heaton Street-Beach Road 
area and Mr Green’s store, together with the building of the grain 
store and the alterations necessary to convert Mr Green’s store, 
required a large amount of capital. Part of this was raised by 
calling for another 10/- per share from the shareholders. Eight 
Directors, Messrs Postlethwaite, Howell, Buckle, Campbell, Page, 
Bradshaw, Goodwin and Rutherford, signed promissory notes 
guaranteeing the advance from the bank for the purchase money 
for Mr Green’s store. They were given second mortgages as 
security on their advance of £2,600. 

Alterations were made to Mr Green’s store and on November 
17, 1881, the following advertisement appeared in The Timaru 
Herald: 

NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 

THE CANTERBURY FARMERS’ 

CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

(Limited) 

Have REMOVED to their NEW OFFICES and 
WAREHOUSE, CAIN’S TERRACE, and are 
now supplying the Shareholders with general 
STATION and Household requirements at the 
lowest prices consistent with safety to the 
Institution; also Coals, Grain Sacks, and WOOL 
PACKS, and Agricultural Grains, Clover and 
Seed, at their usual low prices. Full weight 
guaranteed. 

The Directors having completed arrangements 
with Brokers of known experience and highest 
respectability for Sale of WOOL, and 
PRODUCE both in Australia and London, are 
now prepared to receive large or small clips, 
either for Storage or Shipment to their friends 
for Sale. 

LIBERAL CASH ADVANCES will be made 
and no Commission charged for doing so. The 
COMMISSION on Sales in Australia or London 
will be 15 PER CENT on WOOL and 3 PER 
CENT on GRAIN. 
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This INCLUDES all Brokerage, etc. paid 
away. 
Intending Subscribers are reminded that 
Shares are £5 each and only 15/- paid up. 
For further particulars apply to — 
J. WATKINS, Manager 
17/11/1881 


Once this store was opened shareholders began asking for an 
agent to distribute goods to them when purchased and these 
requests resulted in Mr A. Turnbull being employed as a store- 
keeper. 

INSURANCE 

The initial attempt to secure an insurance agency for the 
Co-operative was made in 1881. However, neither the advertise- 
ments placed in the New Zealand newspapers nor the personal 
approaches made to the established London insurance companies 
elicited any interest, and it was not until 1887 that the Company 
was successful in gaining the agency for South British Insurance. 
This is a business association which continues to this day and 
has been of benefit to both companies. 

From the time of their establishment the Directors had been 
dissatisfied with the high rates charged for the very limited cover 
the insurance companies offered on grain. This led to discussion 
between the Timaru based CFCA and the Christchurch based New 
Zealand Farmers’ Co-operative and resulted in a decision to form 
an insurance company, under the auspices of the two associations, 
to undertake the business of fire and marine insurance. This 
extension of their business, although an entirely new departure, was 
seen as a legitimate application of co-operative principles which 
would promote the interests of shareholders. 

The 1882 Act required £25,000 paid up to be kept intact and 
immediately after registration it was intended to lend this out at 
the lowest current rates with preference being given to shareholders. 
The Directors recommended that 2,500 shares should be offered at 
2/6 per share and considering the stability of the Association, with 
its reserve of £4,500 and a turnover for the previous year of 
£195,245, the 2/6 per share was considered a modest rate. 

These plans were made in 1887 but it was 1890 before sufficient 
capital had been subscribed and steps taken to register The 
Farmers’ Co-operative Fire and Marine Insurance Association of 
Canterbury Ltd. 

There were nine CFCA Directors, Messrs J. Campbell, 
J. Hardie, W. B. Howell, J. Kelland, J. Page, R. H. Rhodes, 
R. P. Sealy, J. Talbot and J. Wilson, and nineteen New Zealand 
Farmers’ Co-operative directors on the provisional directorate of 
the new insurance company. 
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In 1918 the South British appointed the CFCA, their South 
Canterbury agents, as trustees in administered estates for the 
Guardian Trust and Executors. 

In 1920 the South British company purchased all the shares in 
the Farmers’ Insurance Company which had been held by the 
CFCA, and the agreement was that all future Co-operative insur- 
ance would be through the South British company. 

Following this, the South British company established an office 
in the CFCA building and the CFCA made a small contribution 
towards the salary of the staff. 

Because the South British company did not include life 
assurance in their policies the CFCA had association with other 
companies. 

In 1913 the Norwich Union, in 1926 the AMP, and in 1947 they 
became South Canterbury agents for the Mutual Life and Citizens’ 
Assurance Co. In 1967 this company established their own office 
in Timaru and the agency was cancelled. 

In 1969 the South British Insurance Company extended their 
agency agreement to embrace life assurance. 
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RAL IMPLEMENT 


MERCHANDISE c 


STRATHALLAN STREET IN THE 1860s 
Buildings from the left were, the Custom House, Royal Hotel and the Cobb and Co. Stables. 


STRATHALLAN STREET IN THE EARLY 1890s 
Taken from the Terrace, then known as Le Cren’s Terrace Hill. 


THE CANTERBURY FARMER’S CO-OPERATIVE, 1899 
Heaton Street Grain and Wool Stores. 


THE CANTERBURY FARMER’S CO-OPERATIVE, 1899 
Warehouse and Offices, Cains Terrace. 
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C.F.C.A. FIRE ON FEBRUARY 5, 1908, FROM LE CREN’S TERRACE HILL 


THE BURNT OUT SHELL OF THE BUILDING AFTER THE FIRE 


Be ee sa 


a: 


REINFORCED FLOOR BEING PREPARED FOR THE REPLACEMENT BUILDING 
FOLLOWING THE FIRE OF 1908 
Mr J. P. Newman, the General Manager surveying the scene. 


A spectacular blaze lit the night sky on April 7, 1909, when the C.F.C.A.’s Cain’s Terrace 
building being used as a temporary store caught fire. 
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lding after the 1909 fire. 


A temporary C.F.C.A. office was established in C. Jonas and Co’s bui 
Note the packing case desk. 


Chapter Three 


Establishment 


The CFCA had been operating for one year and the first 
Annual Meeting of Shareholders was held at the Association’s 
Cains Terrace offices on October 8, 1881. The minutes of the 
meetings held on December 11 and 18, 1880, were read and 
confirmed. 

More than one hundred shareholders were present and the 
Chairman, Mr W. Postlethwaite, prefaced his report by saying how 
gratifying it was that this Association, which had started as an 
experiment and in the face of numerous difficulties, should in the 
first year of its existence have been able to realise a dividend. 
He felt that this proved the necessity which had existed for its 
formation and the capability of its officers. 

The net profit of £761/8/9 was shown as representing an 
average period of six months trading. £350 of this amount was 
placed in a reserve fund and a bonus of £25 given to Mr Watkins, 
the Manager, for the service he had rendered. A dividend of 7% 
on the subscriber capital was declared with the remainder. 

To appreciate the development of the CFCA over the next two 
decades one must consider the conditions of trading both at home 
and abroad during that period. 

From 1851 to 1881 the sheep population in New Zealand had 
increased from less than one quarter of a million to thirteen million 
and New Zealand had become dependent on practically this one 
industry. 

When wool prices fell the South Canterbury farmers looked for 
a grain market and were seeking information on the successful 
methods of growing being practised in Canada. However, before 
there was any major development in this direction refrigeration was 
seen as giving new life to the dairy and meat industries, and the 
grain research was abandoned meantime. 

Early in 1882 Thomas Brydone took the greatest care in 
selecting, killing and preparing carcases for export. The meat was 
loaded aboard the s.s. Dunedin and shipped to London. It arrived 
without mishap and in perfect condition. However, there was still 
a great deal of experimenting to be done and many risks taken 
before the export trade in frozen meat was finally established. 
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The shipping companies were sympathetic and built special 
lines of steamers filled with refrigeration plant. The railways 
provided specially insulated wagons to transport the frozen 
produce, but the newly formed freezing companies had to arrange 
methods of buying and selling, and the insurance companies had 
to appraise the risks and then fix their charges low enough to 
encourage the new trade, and this took time. 

From 1882 to 1895 the value of the frozen meat export trade 
rose from £19,000 to £1,250,000. 

Dairy produce was much slower in responding to the stimulus 
of the new markets. This was mainly because the producers of 
butter and cheese were usually the small farmers without sufficient 
capital to build up an organisation for marketing which could 
compare with what the meat companies supplied, and therefore 
their method of development was less sophisticated. The great 
expansion of the dairy industry was yet to come. 

When in the late 1880s refrigeration became an assured success 
the demand for land became so great that the Government decided 
that the system of land tenancy needed overhauling in order to 
encourage and allow closer settlement. In the fertile district of 
South Canterbury “‘squatting’’ had been responsible for building 
up some of the largest sheep runs in New Zealand. 

The ‘Continuous Ministry’, 1879-91, with a succession of 
Prime Ministers, first passed a measure providing for taxation on 
unimproved land value, hoping that as this tax fell most heavily 
on the large land-owners they would be forced to break up their 
vast holdings and make them available for closer settlement. 
However, before the provision for revaluation of land was made 
there was another election. 

The next Parliament substituted a property tax which stayed 
until 1891 and this tax on land and property values remained the 
one proposal on which there was a real and significant difference 
of opinion for many years. The large land-owners and those who 
believed that the growers of wool were too important to the Colony 
to be upset, ranged themselves in defence of the existing order, 
while the small farmers who were desperate for land, the trades 
people in the towns who had to suffer the vexatious property tax 
and the workers who faced low wages and unemployment gradually 
formed a party of attack on the land monopolists. 

These were the events which forestalled or hastened the 
development of the CFCA for the two decades before the turn 
of the century. 

Mr J. Anstey, JP, Beaconsfield, who became a Director from 
1893 to 1928, had, prior to this date, watched the development of 
the Association with an arbitrary interest, and with his searching 
questions at annual meetings made sure that a small farmer with 
his few shares was being fairly considered. The responsibility 
Mr Anstey felt towards the labouring farmer with his small acreage 
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was evident all through his long term as a Director. Also evident 
was his determination to see that the Association did not come 
under the control of a few monied men. 

During this era of establishing wool, grain and dairy markets 
the Association was also expanding its retail departments. 

In 1881 a lock-up bond store was built to house the stocks of 
wines and spirits. After only three years of trading the venture 
was considered uneconomic and because many of the young 
employees had been tempted to appropriate the stock for them- 
selves the bond store was closed. The decision was strongly 
influenced by the Prohibition Movement which was particularly 
active at that time. However, almost immediately the action was 
considered hasty because it became evident that the returns from 
the bond store had increased profits much more than had been 
realised. 

It was 1885 before the Directors were successful in restoring 
their liquor stocks and this was manoeuvred by suggesting that 
stock should be kept for the convenience of the shareholders. 
The vote was taken by a showing of hands — an action strongly 
criticised by the Prohibitionists who gained newspaper publicity 
when they wrote, “We don’t know where the man got drink 
because there are several Public Houses near the CFCA but that 
was where he was arrested and they do have a Wholesale Licence.” 

Mr A. D. Evans, who joined the firm in 1928, recalled the days 
when the Association used to break down and bottle its own 
whisky, brandy and rum, and how it was possible then to get 
drunk on the fumes alone! 

In 1882 a further service became available to shareholders and 
their families when the CFCA arranged cash trading with generous 
discounts at various stores in Timaru. Messrs Priest and Holdgate 
(Ironmongers), Cowan and Foster (Drapers), Whittaker (Boot- 
maker), McKeown (Saddler), Beckingham (Furniture) and 
Eichbourn (Chemist) were the stores chosen. When referring to 
this offer of discount for cash payment the Chairman, Mr 
Postlethwaite, referred to the dogma accepted by the stores ‘‘that 
the nimble ninepence would always beat the slow shilling’. A little 
later shareholders were able to purchase blankets from the Timaru 
Woollen Mills at a generous discount price for cash purchase. 

A similar arrangement was made in 1886 with Drs Hogg and 
Lovegrove when a medical benefit resembling that of a benefit 
society was agreed upon, so that medical attention would be 
available to subscribers of the CFCA and their families at a 
reduced fee. 

From 1882 the CFCA Directors donated prize money to the 
Agricultural and Pastoral Association Show Committee. In the 
initial years they consulted with the show committee concerning 
its distribution. In 1884, and because of an on-going dissatisfaction 
with the quality of binder twine, the CFCA suggested that part of 
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the donation should be awarded for the best sample of binder 
twine manufactured in the Colony — the quantity to be at least 
1 cwt, and the cost not to exceed 1/- per lb. The rest of the 
donation they wished to be awarded to a section for dairy produce. 
This was a market the Directors believed needed fostering and they 
had opened a special department in the store for the produce with 
the intention of providing an outlet for it. They had also appointed 
agents for dairy produce in the main towns. 

Unfortunately the entries were so few that the classes were 
withdrawn from the show schedule and once again the money was 
awarded for agricultural produce. The Association has maintained 
its interest in the shows for a century and in 1980, and to mark 
centennial year, the Association presented special trophies to 
agricultural and pastoral associations and societies within the 
district. 

In 1886 the Association was successful in its effort to test a 
new outlet for dairy produce when, through the avenue of the 
National Bank, five kegs of butter were consigned to both Perth 
and Brisbane. 

The farmers’ clubs within the district kept close scrutiny on 
all moves made by the Co-operative and were swift to condemn, 
congratulate or suggest improvements to any decisions affecting 
the farmer. In 1886, when the Timaru Farmers’ Club proposed 
opening a club room with a reading room attached, the Directors 
moved swiftly to offer them a portion of their store as a club room 
and at only a nominal rental. They saw the meeting room as not 
only benefiting the farmers of South Canterbury but also indirectly 
strengthening their own association with the club. 

The first Manager, Mr James Watkins, parted company with 
the Association during 1883. The initial years of establishment 
and development were proof that his knowledge of Company 
promotion had been extremely valuable to the Directors. 

The position was advertised and from a long list of applicants 
the Accountant on the Staff, Mr George Shirtcliffe, was appointed 
Manager in 1884. Until the appointment was made a Director, 
Mr E. P. Sealy, was elected a Special Consulting Director during 
the months without a Manager. He continued in this capacity, 
attending the office three days a week, until the end of December 
1884. 

Many years later the Board placed on record their appreciation 
of the valuable service their Vice-Chairman, Mr E. P. Sealy, had 
contributed to the Association by continually taking the minutes 
of both Committee and Board meetings for a number of years. 

Mr Sealy was born in England in 1839 and became a surveyor. 
He came to New Zealand in 1859 and to Timaru in 1873. 
He farmed extensively on some 2,000 acres of land included in 
the Rockwood Estate, in the Tengawai district and the Ellerslie 
Estate in Geraldine. He was a keen explorer of the Southern Alps 
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which at that time had been explored only by Sir Julius von Haast. 
Sir Julius named Mt Sealy in his honour. He devoted his leisure 
to the study of natural history and was also an acclaimed 
photographer. He was a Director of the CFCA for twenty years. 


COMPANY POLICY 

The necessary change of management in 1883-84 suggested to 
some shareholders that a variation in their present system of 
management would prove beneficial. They concluded that it was 
desirable, in the interests of the Association, for the Directors to 
exercise closer supervision and more efficient control of its officers 
than was possible under the existing Articles of Association. 

At the 1884 annual meeting, Messrs Page and Hayhurst moved 
that a clause be added to the articles “empowering the Directors 
to appoint a Managing Director should it be found desirable 
to do so’’. 

Mr J. Talbot objected to the motion in that form, and Messrs 
R. A. Barker and Eichbourn proposed a contrary amendment. 

Messrs Page and Hayhurst agreed to add “providing the 
resolution to appoint a Managing Director is assented to by three 
quarters of the body of Directory at a meeting called with at 
least one month’s prior notice’. 

On a showing of hands there was a tie in the voting and a 
ballot was called. The ballot resulted in the motion being carried 
by four votes. 

This motion stood for ninety-five years and its authority was 
never used. 

The fifth annual meeting in 1885 possibly reflects the influence 
of the General Manager, Mr George Shirtcliffe (later Sir George), 
who, with his knowledge of finance and company law, was intent 
on seeing that the Association, as well as functioning within its legal 
rights was also taking advantage of all privileges due to it. 
His ability in this direction was acknowledged by the Directors. 

It was found that resolutions passed at the 1884 annual meeting 
embodying certain alterations to one of the Articles of Association 
and empowering the Directors to introduce a new clause, should 
have been confirmed at a special meeting of shareholders held for 
that purpose, within twenty-one days of the annual meeting. 

Because no such meeting was held the resolutions lapsed and 
it was necessary to remedy the omission. 

On investigation the Directors found that many of the Articles 
in their present form were inoperative whilst others were incom- 
patible with one another and needed revision. It was decided to 
annul the Articles by resolution at the 1885 annual meeting and 
adopt amended Articles drawn up by the Directors. This proposal 
was adopted because the cost of the advertising necessary to make 
alterations to the existing Articles was so great, that it was wiser to 
rescind them altogether and then adopt the revised ones. 
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The most important alterations were: (1) the reduction of 
the Association capital from £100,000 to £50,000. This would 
save the Company at least £25 per annum. (2) A new Article, 
“That the Directors have the power to issue annual tickets to 
non-shareholders at an annual subscription of 10/- per ticket, such 
tickets to entitle the holders to deal with the Association, but not 
to participate in any distribution of profits.” 

The Article reading “‘that the Directors shall not be more than 
15 nor fewer than 9 in number” was altered to “that the number 
of Directors be not more than seven and not less than five’’. 
Remuneration to Directors was fixed at 10/- each attendance, 
plus travelling expenses. 

This was the first authority given for payment, other than 
travelling expenses, to be made to the Directors. 

In 1886 the shareholders’ attention was drawn to the fact that 
in the statement of assets it had always been their practice to set 
down the freehold properties at precisely the same value with no 
allowance made for devaluation — although town properties had 

devalued during the six years. 

To cover such depreciation, the Directors decided to establish 
a reserve fund of sufficient dimensions to provide a guarantee 
against loss if there had to be compulsory realisation at a period 
of depressed values. 

They were influenced in this decision by: 

(1) That borough properties rise and fall in sympathy with trade 
fluctuations to a greater extent than suburban or farming land 
and therefore such fluctuations were of a relative rather than 
an absolute kind; 

(2) the Directors considered the present low value of town 
properties would not continue, and inevitably expansion of 
trade and commerce in Timaru would add considerably to the 
value of commercial sites; 

(3) a frequent readjustment of values upon trade depression or 
revival would lead to an apparent disorganisation of the 
finance of the Association and, to some extent, deprive the 
value of the balance sheet to the Shareholders as indicating the 
position of the Association for the time being. 

The annual meetings of the Association in its first three decades 
of establishment could not be called ‘“‘cut and dried’’ affairs 
because many shareholders, with possibly littlke Company know- 
ledge, were always present to remind the Directors of one of the 
initial aims of the Association “to run a cash business for the 
benefit of the customer’. Therefore, in 1884 when £5,263 
appeared on the balance sheet as an outstanding account and 
£967/11/10 written off as bad debts, the Chairman was asked how 
much of the former amount also included bad debts. The 
explanation that times were hard and that it was necessary to allow 
the farmer a little latitude was not readily accepted. 
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As the wholesale and retail dealings of the CFCA became 
known the Association became inundated with firms offering them 
the agency of their products. The Directors were cautious and in 
most cases stipulated that they were interested only if granted a 
sole agency. 

In 1886 and prior to accepting the agency for a superphosphate 
fertiliser they wrote to the Colonial Secretary requesting that 
fertilisers be tested free of charge by the Government Analyst. 
Once this was done and the product proved true to advertisement, 
they were prepared to accept it. 

In 1885 the Directors began the publication of a monthly 
journal and market report titled The Farmers’ Co-operative 
Journal. This was issued to subscribers for 2/6 per annum. The 
original undertaking was to provide the farmer with reliable 
information of market quotations collected from the Association’s 
correspondents in the various Colonial centres. Articles on subjects 
of farming and general interest were included and the publication 
became immensely popular amongst the farming community. 
In 1886 its circulation was further spread when publication became 
a joint venture with the New Zealand Farmers’ Co-operative in 
Christchurch. 

In May, 1890, the Manager, Mr G. Shirtcliffe, tendered his 
resignation. This was received with regret and all Directors wished 
him well in his new position with A. S. Paterson, Dunedin. 

The position of Manager for the CFCA was well sought after 
and even before the Directors had time to advertise the vacancy 
many applications were received. The appointment was given to 
Mr C. H. Ingles of Christchurch. 


GRAIN AND SEED 

The grain and seed department flourished and by 1890 the 
grain store, built in 1881-82, could no longer accommodate the 
great demand for its storage space. A shareholder, Mr J. Anstey, 
further highlighted its shortcomings with his complaint to the 
Directors that his drays had been kept waiting from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. one day. He described their old-fashioned method of 
carrying 250lb sacks of grain from sea level to the sky as being a 
relic of barbarism, and suggested that it should be replaced by 
elevating machinery. 

The Directors’ plan was to shift their coal yard from its site 
beside the grain store and attach a substantial two-storey double 
brick grain store to cover the area. The new building was designed 
by Messrs Meason and Marchant and was constructed by Mr 
Emil Hall. 

When the building was opened in May, 1891, it was described 
as being one of the most handsome in the district, and marking 
another decidely progressive step in the successful career of 
the CFCA. 
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Attention was drawn to its corner siting and special mention 
made of the expansive kauri double doors which allowed the 
largest of railway wagons to roll from the railway siding right 
into the store. 

The ground floor housed the latest machine for punching 
wooden fencing standards. The orderly punching of the fencing 
posts was important if a farmer were to take pride in his fencing, 
and many times the young CFCA employees whose job this was 
were cautioned by the Directors because they had been slovenly 
with their measurements. 

The latest available seed cleaning plant, described as being 
unequalled for capacity and efficiency, was also housed on the 
ground floor. 

The first floor had sliding doors on to Mill Street and the drays 
could back in and easily dispose of their loads. A lift connected 
the two floors and this made for convenient handling of the 70,000 
sacks of grain housed in storage. 

From about the middle of 1893 the state of the economy was 
being reflected in the Association’s business. Clients became unable 
to meet their due dates and more and more stock and land were 
being offered to the Company to balance debts. 

To boost trade the price list for goods was revised and although 
this would account for a £1,000 reduction in profit it was considered 
an action necessary to meet the fierce opposition which was 
developing from other firms. 

In 1899 the annual circular and price list was published in book 
form. This was a most comprehensive production and included 
helpful information in all aspects of farming. 

Tea was being imported from India, China and Ceylon, barbed 
wire and kerosene from New York, and machinery from Baltimore. 

Baking powder was 1/- per tin, coconut 1/- per lb, Temuka 
factory cheese 54d per lb, coffee powder 1/- per Ib, wine biscuits 
54d per Ib, and a 2lb tin of golden syrup cost 7d. Sheep dip and 
branding liquid sold for 3/9 per gallon. Anglo-Continental super- 
phosphates could be bought for £4/17/6 per ton ex the ship at 
Timaru or for £5/2/6 ex the CFCA store with special arrangements 
made for bagging. Eight hundred tons of this were sold in 1899. 

The brands of potato seed are no longer familiar — Ashleaf, 
Briton, Bruce, Vermont, Lapstone, Village Blacksmith, Breeze’s 
Prolific and Early Rose. 

The selection of dress materials was comprehensive and their 
names indicative of another era — Nainsooks, Lustres, Sicilians, 
Amazon cloth, Estamene serges, Tress crepons, French foules, 
Galateas, Pondoras, Pongee cottons and all-wool Cheviots to 
name but a few. 

The haberdashery goods reflect another age — hat pins, linen 
buttons, whale bones, stay busks, Prussian bindings, Oktis corset 
shields, jet and beaded gimps, and buckled leather and elastic 
garters. 
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Chapter Four 


The Stock and Station Agency 


From early colonisation the Stock and Station Agency was 
labelled a Colonial institution because it had developed from the 
particular needs of the farmers as they tried to establish themselves 
on farms in the early settlement of the Colony. 

Now it is considered the farmer’s banker, and this section of 
mercantile trading will finance him into a farm, sell his old one, 
buy, sell and grade his wool, buy his grain, dress and sell his seed, 
buy and sell his livestock, keep his accounts, make out his tax 
return, and readily advise him on all aspects of farming. 

Stock and station agents, and this includes the stock, grain, 
wool and auctioneering men, are said to be more often born than 
made. Very often one hears an employee in this department 
described as a “‘natural’’, and it is the agents with the instict to 
know when to take a chance and gamble the odds who have 
been acclaimed “‘the greats” in the history of any stock firm. 

In response to the wishes of numerous shareholders, the 
Association ventured into the stock agency business on October 1, 
1892. Mr John Mundell became the first Auctioneer. He was a 
natural dealer with a wide experience in this field, and he played 
an important role in launching the department and establishing 
its goodwill. 

His first sales were conducted on October 3, 1892 — one in the 
morning at Pleasant Point and another, later in the day, at Temuka. 

Born in County Antrim, Ireland, in 1850, Mr Mundell worked 
on his father’s stock farm until he came to New Zealand in 1980. 
He gravitated to South Canterbury and when the railway line was 
opened up he, in partnership with Mr Kennedy of Temuka, ran a 
line of coaches between the Orari station and Woodbury, via 
Geraldine. He later established himself as a livestock auctioneer 
in Geraldine. He was known for his great interest in horses and 
at one period owned some of the best Clydesdale and thoroughbred 
sires in New Zealand. 

From 1877 onwards he had erected large and expensive sale- 
yards in both Geraldine and Temuka and he also opened a retail 
store in Geraldine. 
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When he accepted the position of Stock Auctioneer for The 
Canterbury Farmers’ Co-operative, the agreement drawn up 
included the clause that he must close his own business. He 
therefore leased his Geraldine business, including his auction room 
and store, to The Canterbury Farmers’. This became The Canter- 
bury Farmers’ Geraldine store and was opened as the first branch 
of the CFCA in 1892. 

Mr Mundell’s terms of employment differed somewhat from 
those usually offered to employees. His salary was £300 per 
annum plus 4% commission on all his sales, and he had to accept 
responsibility for a half share of the losses incurred by any bad 
debts in his department. 

The CFCA leased Mr Mundell’s Geraldine saleyards for £40 
per annum and received all yard fees; they leased his Geraldine 
auction room and store for £75 per annum, and his Temuka yards, 
office and sheep dip for £60 per annum. 

A small office was partitioned off in the right-hand corner of 
the crockery room in Timaru for Mr Mundell, and an auction room 
was leased in Beswick Street for £150 per annum. This room was 
also sub-let for £5 per night to the Garrison Band who used it as 
their practice area. 

The Stock Auction Department developed quickly and in 1893 
the Association bought the old Salvation Army Barracks in 
Beswick Street to use as a horse bazaar. It was ideally situated, 
next to Gibson’s new stables. A new tan-track was laid, similar 
to the floors set down in circuses and riding schools, the building 
was whitewashed and a shelter shed built along the southern 
frontage. This was fitted with a cable to which the horses could 
be tied. In addition three yards for unbroken horses were erected 
and provided accommodation for 100 horses. 

The first horse auction sale was held on Saturday, April 15, 
1893, and in the yard were many horses, mostly draught, waiting 
to be sold. Before starting, Mr Mundell invited everyone present 
to drink to the success of the new enterprise and there was a ready 
response to the invitation. Mr Mundell then commented that this 
was a new departure and he hoped it would open up a new era of 
prosperity for South Canterbury and be the forerunner for a series 
of regular sales which would continue to the end of time. 

Mr George Stumbles who, as a member of the firm of Wildie, 
Allan and Stumbles, had occupied the same premises for a similar 
purpose some years previously, proposed the toast, ‘Success to 
the Farmers’ Tattersall’s’’, and he added that the CFCA had a 
first-class stand, a first-rate opportunity, and, he believed, a 
prosperous business venture. 

For the first ten years of establishment the Association had 
been concerned largely with grain, merchandise and machinery, 
but now the Colony had a steadily increasing livestock farming 
interest as horses became the mainstay in farming operations. 
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The demand for young draught stock maintained extraordinarily 
high prices for this class for many years and the reason given was 
the amount of summer work being carried out by the farmer in 
the production of root crops. 

The CFCA also developed a market in skins, hides and tallow 
and had a depot to receive these, together with the skins from 
sheep which were sent to the refrigrating company. Fortnightly 
sales of sheepskins were also conducted at Tattersall’s. 

In July 1893 another important departure was initiated by the 
CFCA when an auction sale of grain was conducted from Tatter- 
sall’s by Mr Mundell. 

When the sale began at 8 a.m. there was a large gallery of 
people including buyers from Dunedin to Christchurch. This was 
proof to the Directors that their enterprise had aroused interest. 

The sale was a success with brisk competition for oats, and the 
principal local grain merchants and millers were quite as keen 
bidders as the out-of-town buyers. After the sale it was suggested 
to the Directors that future sales at regular intervals would be 
appreciated by the buyers. 

After one year of full operation the shareholders were told that 
the Auction Department had proved a very successful financial 
venture in the development of the Association. However, this 
announcement did not satisfy all shareholders. Some followed the 
finances of the Auction Department with avid interest and at the 
annual meeting they would ask searching questions regarding staff, 
expenses and returns. 

In 1898, and in answer to questions, the shareholders were told 
“that the Stock Agents were appointed by the Association, not by 
Mr Mundell, and that they had to find their own horses and 
conveyances. Mr Mundell received a salary and a commission, 
the second Auctioneer did not, and Mr Mundell was not allowed 
to deal in stock on his own account.” 

There was still mistrust amongst many shareholders concerning 
the woolbrokers’ association and they wished the Co-operative to 
separate. Their advice to the Directors was that they “should 
make their own direction and lead, not follow”’. 

Another shareholder likened the woolbrokers’ association to a 
cow which the purchasing shareholders were feeding and the 
capital holders milking. However, in spite of this criticism the 
Directors continued to maintain that the shareholders had much 
more to gain than lose from the Company’s affiliation to the 
woolbrokers’ association. 

In 1901 and at the end of the annual general meeting, Mr 
James Guild, a shareholder, moved, pursuant to notice, “‘that the 
meeting highly approves of the efforts being made by our 
Auctioneers and others, in connection with the Land and Livestock 
Auction Bills now before Parliament and that we farmers 
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thoroughly condemn the past and present system of auctioneering.”’ 
A Bill had been introduced in Parliament as an attempt to 
eliminate “‘trotting’, viewed as a dishonest practice in running 
up auction prices. 

The Bill had already been read twice and it was felt that 
an expression of opinion from this important meeting would 
strengthen the hands of the Minister of Lands who was in charge 
of it, and legislation could result whereby auctioneers and farmers 
began dealing honestly with each other. 

‘Trotting’ had originated at the Carlton Yards in Christchurch 
when auctioneers were also engaged in dealing for themselves, 
and were more directly interested in getting good prices. 

Mr Mundell was invited to speak to the annual meeting and 
was selected to go to Wellington to deliver evidence against 
““trotting”’. 

Mr Mundell advocated a stiff penalty, together with the loss of 
his licence, for the auctioneer who “‘trotted’’. He instanced that a 
lawyer guilty of shady practices lost gown, and that a similar 
penalty should be placed on the auctioneer who lied by pretending 
to have genuine bids. He maintained that one could generally 
sense when the trick was being played by a false note in the 
auctioneer’s voice. 

Mr Mundell also said that ““When in Rome one must do as 
Rome does” and at present one could not survive in the auction 
business without “‘trotting’. The man who could trot the best, 
got the best prices. The worst “trotters”? were sellers who brought 
neighbours to “‘trot’”’ for them. He would be glad to see it stop, 
but while “‘trotting’’ continued he, too, must keep the game alive. 
It was no use “trotting” unless there was a genuine bidder. 

There was support for the motion and a unanimous vote from 
the 130 persons still present at the meeting. 

The controversial Bill was not passed and in August 1904 the 
subject of “‘trotting’’ surfaced again when a petition, signed by 402 
people, was presented to the Directors. The petitioners asked the 
Association to stamp out the practice by demanding that their 
auctioneer name the last bidder. 

The Directors drafted a carefully worded reply informing the 
petitioners that without State legislation any attempt to abolish 
‘‘trotting’’ would be a useless exercise. If naming the last bidder 
were imposed this would lead to serious trouble between the 
auctioneer and his client. It would then become necessary to rule 
that ‘‘a nod and a wink’’ no longer constituted a bid, because it 
must be given in a voice loud enough to be heard by all those 
attending the sale. 

Concerning the request to ban “‘trotting’” by their own auc- 
tioneer, the Directors explained that their auctioneer was directly 
responsible for the success of his Auctioneering Department and 
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he should be allowed the same latitude in conducting this as was 
taken by other opposition firms. 

In October 1904 the Farmers’ Union wrote asking for support 
to an amendment to the Sale of Goods Act 1895. This, too, was 
to make it compulsory for the auctioneer to name the last bidder. 
The reply, authorised by the Directors and carried by nine votes 
to three, was the same as that given to the petition. This time they 
pointed out that if the vendors wished to continue “‘trotting’” — 
even though it had been banned — they could do it for themselves 
and very efficiently hoodwink both the public and the auctioneers, 
and the chances of detection would be very slight. 


Chapter Five 


Company Organisation 


The opening of the Auction Department had been well received 
by the shareholders and it was evident to the Directors that there 
was a need to extend this department if they were to plan for 
further development. 

However, they were confronted with the fact that auctioneering 
did not comply legally with their established pattern of trading. 

Therefore, if any one reason needed to be given for the 
re-forming of the Company at this period of its life, it was the 
Directors’ decision to include auctioneering as an integral part of 
their business. 

Early in 1894, and in order to raise the finance necessary for 
extended trading, a personal guarantee to the National Bank for 
£3,000 was signed by the Directors and they were angered when, 
within days, they were advised that the charge rate of their loan 
interest was to increase. They considered that the bank had 
known this was pending when the guarantee was signed and 
believed their silence was intended. 

The Directors were displeased with what they considered to be 
a high-handed action from their bank and they decided to approach 
the Union Bank of Australia for financial accommodation, and 
this was granted. Of necessity this involved a close study of the 
Memorandum of Association and doubts were raised as to whether 
the Co-operative’s present trading practices complied. 

The best legal brains in the Colony were consulted and there 
was no diversity of opinion amongst them that there was conflict 
between the Memorandum of Association, the basis or charter of 
the Co-operative, and their Articles of Association, the agreement 
amongst the shareholders as to the manner of conducting their 
business. All advised that the present Company must re-form and 
the correct procedure for this was to go into voluntary liquidation. 

Therefore, on May 29, 1894, a press advertisement stated “that 
at the hour of 11 o’clock in the forenoon of June 16, 1894, 
resolutions will be proposed that the Company be wound up 
voluntarily, and that a liquidator or liquidators be appointed for 
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the purpose of such winding up, also that the following scheme of 
reconstruction be approved, namely:—that a new Company be 
incorporated etc.” 

One can imagine the interpretations that developed from the 
announcement. The correspondence columns of the newspaper 
filled with letters and it became a heyday for those who had not 
favoured co-operative trading and wished to think the Company 
was in financial distress. They spelt out “We told you so” in 
columns of newsprint. However, their satisfaction was short-lived. 

The Directors remained calmly silent to the carping and 
uninformed criticism until their meeting on May 29. This developed 
into the largest gathering of farmers ever held in Timaru. The 
Chairman, Mr John Talbot, explained that the legality of their 
power to obtain ordinary banking accommodation and give credit 
was questionable under their present memorandum. Everywhere 
legal advice had been that a simple amendment of the memor- 
andum would not overcome the difficulty, and the only satisfactory 
solution was to liquidate and re-form. 

A major undertaking in the re-formation of the Company was 
the establishment of a Banking Department for the convenience 
of clients. To inaugurate this, the Association had to remain closed 
for three days and many of the younger staff, not understanding 
what was taking place, feared that they would be seeking fresh 
employment. At this time farming clients were being charged 
124% interest by finance companies and the CFCA aimed to 
supply the financial accommodation for 7% interest. 

It was unfortunate, Mr Talbot said, that the situation should 
have arisen at a time when many large monetary and mercantile 
firms were having financial troubles, but this Co-operative was not 
in that position. Evidence of its solvency was the fact that one 
of the most trusted banking institutions in the country was prepared 
to accept the Association’s accounts once the legal defect was 
rectified. 

Messrs Talbot and Page were elected liquidators. 

The re-formed Company held its first Board meeting on July 
20, 1894, with its Solicitor, Mr Kinnerney, present to advise on 
the proceedings necessary to conduct the inauguration of the 
re-formed Association. 

That the re-formation had been recognised as a difficult under- 
taking was acknowledged by a minute recorded on September 25, 
1894: ‘The Directors desire to convey their thanks to the 
Chairman, Mr J. Talbot, the vice-chairman Mr J. Page, the 
Committee and the Manager Mr C. G. Inglis, for their painstaking 
and successful efforts in carrying the Association’s business through 
a severe crisis. 

“To the Chairman is due not only the warmest thanks of the 
Directors, but the gratitude of every shareholder in the Company 
for the tact and energy with which he faced the difficulties and 
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responsibilities of his office. The Directors fully appreciate the 
Chairman’s courtesy to themselves.” 

The operations of the Company continued without any apparent 
change apart from their bank now being “The Union Bank of 
Australia’? and the Annual Report and Balance Sheet of 1893 
being listed as the ‘“Thirteenth Ordinary Annual Meeting” and 
then that of 1894 the “First Ordinary Annual Meeting”’. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND A SEARCH 
FOR WIDER MARKETS 

Refrigeration, from its infancy in 1882, had increased monetary 
returns by phenomenal amounts, and by 1895 the export of frozen 
meat had risen from £19,000 to £125,000. Dairy produce had been 
much slower in responding to the stimulus of the new markets 
because producers of butter and cheese were usually the small 
farmers lacking sufficient capital to build up an organisation for 
marketing which could compare with what the meat companies 
supplied, and their method of development was much less 
sophisticated. The export of butter in 1882 had been worth 
£52,000 and cheese £10,000. By 1895 these had increased to 
£228,000 and £151,000. The expansion of the dairy industry 
had begun. 

The Co-operative was continually battling with the shipping 
companies for reductions in freight rates for the benefit of its 
shareholders. It sent circulars to all those shipping wool to draw 
their attention to the steps being taken by the Association on their 
behalf and urging them to guarantee to ship through the CFCA — 
unfettered by any conditions as regards sales, commission or 
disposal of their product. 

In 1897, and in reply to correspondence, the Co-operative 
received a curt letter from the Shaw Savil Line saying that it 
would decline to ship wool for the CFCA unless it ceased trying 
to reduce the line’s set freight charges. The Manager of the 
Association, and I imagine with great satisfaction, was able to 
reply “that for this particular shipment, the Company had been 
successful in chartering a vessel at a rate much lower than that 
offered by Shaw Savil’’. 

For a number of years many of the employees were on a part 
salary, part commission basis of 14% commission until their 
salary reached £150 per annum and then on 1% commission. 

At one period there was a spate of defalcations which the 
Chairman explained was because of gambling. An irate share- 
holder questioned this and claimed that the reasons for the 
dishonesty could be seen by analysing the balance sheet. The wages 
for a staff of 135 in the year 1898 amounted to £8,728/14/- of 
which £2,000 was shared by three persons, leaving £6,728 to be 
divided amongst 133 staff members. The average was 19/6 per 
week. He asked how men could live and be honest on such wages, 
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C.F.C.A. NETBALL TEAM, 1980 
Back Row: Janice Wilson, Barbara Meggitt, Vicki Ward, Debbie Chandler 
Front Row: Margaret Dooley, Wendy Drew, Julie Bown 


C.F.C.A. BASKETBALL TEAM FROM THE MID 1930s 
V. Southgate, Norma White, Betty Campbell, Tui Davis, W. Gibson, E. Beadley, R. McLeod, 
Lorna Wilson. 


C.F.C.A. RUGBY TEAM, 1930 
Back Row: Referee unknown, Tom Morrison (All Black), Vic McKeague, George Adkins (All 
Black), Ted Sullivan, Jim Rogers, Gil Coles (Ist W.W. N.Z. Army Team), Claude Bruce 
(Dalgety). 
Middle Row: Stewart Crerar, Fred Cobden-Cox, Jim Brice, Gorden Lawson (All Black), Alex 
Provan (All Black Trialist), Abbey Jones. 
Front Row: Vic Bishop, Jack Spriggs. 


™ ‘ 7 (i il 
C.F.C.A. CRICKET CLUB, 1914-1915, WINNERS S.C. CRICKET ASSOCIATION JUN- 
IOR CHAMPIONSHIP 
Back Row: L. A. Home, W. B. Ramsay, B. W. Williams, T. Davie, E. Campbell, L. Hawkey, 
G. W. Leslie. 

Centre: F. J. Hine, J. McConachie, L. W. Mitchell, G. H. Jackson (Captain), D. F. McKenzie 
(Vice-captain), G. D. Rutherford. 
Front: V. Timewell, W. Jaquiery, G. P. Lawson, L. C. Packman. 


59 YEARS OF PROGRESS : 


THE CANTERBURY FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
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The top photograph shows the staff of the Canterbury Farmers’ Cooperative Association in 1894 and the lower the members of the Company's staff to-day, 
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THE CANTERBURY FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSN., LTD. 


AN EXTRACT FROM THE TIMARU HERALD OF DECEMBER, 1940 


or how men could be expected to support wives and families on 
their £2/10/- per week. 

When Mr Mundell was granted six months leave to visit 
England in 1903, the arrangement was that Mr Mundell would 
be responsible for Mr Jones’s salary — while Mr Jones was 
relieving him. 

In 1896 it was decided to issue mortgage debentures in London 
totalling £3,000, so that monetary accommodation would be 
available there for the business of the Association. The Directors 
were satisfied that this could be obtained on very favourable terms 
because of the first-class security the Association had to offer. 
A broker was employed to float the debentures which were offered 
with an interest rate of 5%. These were readily taken up. 

In 1986 the South Australian Farmers’ Company in Adelaide 
wrote proposing reciprocal trade and asking if they could place 
their London business through the Association’s London office. 
In 1897 the Sydney Agent asked leave to visit Western Australia to 
establish a branch agency there and in 1898 agencies were 
established in provinces outside London for the sale of meat. 
Indeed, the correspondence from the agencies was becoming so 
extensive that Board members asked the Secretary-Manager to 
present only a summary of the information to them. 

In 1899 the London Agent resigned. Mr Ingles, the Manager 
of the CFCA, had applied for this position when it became vacant 
in 1896, but was not appointed. This time he was successful and 
the Association saw his appointment as being of great advantage 
to the CFCA because of his familiarity with the requirements of the 
district and his understanding of the difficulties encountered with 
their import and export markets. 

When the position for the new Manager was advertised, forty- 
nine applied, and Mr J. P. Newman was appointed to the vacancy. 
He was thirty-nine, London born, and an accountant. He resigned 
his position as manager of Wright Stephenson and Co, Invercargill, 
to become Manager of the CFCA and was to remain with the 
Association until 1924. His twenty-five years of association with 
the Company became a period of major development when new 
branches were opened and trade expanded into new markets, both 
at home and overseas. 

This period was made difficult by several destructive and costly 
fires at the parent store and at the branches. Also a world war 
which both limited development in many areas of trade and made 
trading a precarious livelihood with many risks to be taken, added 
heavier responsibilities to his position. 

In two decades of difficult trading years, the Co-operative had 
become a very successful trading firm. The Directors were aware 
of the still great opportunities for trade as yet unexplored and 
those concerned who could recall the first feeble emergence of the 
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Co-operative, with the prophets of doom predicting a mere butterfly 
existence for the venture, had every right to feel deeply satisfied 
in the light of its progress. 


PROGRESS 

A table of dividends and bonuses declared from the first 
financial year in 1881 to 1899 showed that the dividend had risen 
from £73 to £2,096 and bonuses from £290 to £4,436. These 
amounted to £1,763 and £33,746 respectively. Merchandise turn- 
over in twelve years rose from £26,000 to £98,000. 

Local wool sales from 1887-90 resulted in an increase from 
433 bales to 734 bales being sold. From 1890-99 the increase of 
bales offered rose from 1,242 to 2,881. 

The CFCA at this time was investigating the disposal of wool 
on the English market and advocated that shipping through a local 
company controlled by local directors was a definite advantage to 
the shareholders. Liberal cash advances, free of interest and 
commission and subject only to current rates of exchange, were 
made to clients when required. 
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Chapter Six 


Into the Twentieth Century 


Reading the minutes from 1900-08, one senses the emerging 
buoyancy of the Association as its trading developed side by side 
with the development of the South Canterbury Province and the 
Colony. 

The major plan for extension had begun at the turn of the 
century when Tattersall’s Auction Market and Ellis’s Livery 
Stables were leased. To these were added adjoining sections bought 
from Messrs McEwan, Sullivan and the Rhodes Estate. The 
Association now owned a commanding site in almost triangular 
formation, with frontages into both Strathallan and Beswick 
Streets, and was prepared to build a new store. 

The first plan provided by Mr Marchant was for a building 
costing £9,000. This was considered far too expensive and he 
was called to redesign a building to cost nearer £5,000. When the 
final plan went to tender the contract was let to Mr Benjamin 
Tooth for £10,135. 

The Drapery Department in the old store was closed on July 
29, 30 and 31, and on August 1, 1902, the doors of the new building 
were Opened wide. There had been discussion concerning a gala 
Opening with grand entertainment but because of the confusion 
expected during the transition any celebration was ruled out. 

The building stretched from a handsome two-storey frontage on 
Strathallan Street through to a single-storey frontage on Beswick 
Street with a deep cellarage beneath street level. Under this one 
roof were contained the departments which were described as being 
equal to separate stores in the volume of their contents, together 
with the workroom for tailors and dressmakers, and office space 
sufficient for the extensive business of the Association. The new 
store was lit with both gas and electricity. The latest tramway 
system for cash and dockets radiated from the office to ten stations 
within the store. 

Two new departments, millinery and dressmaking, made it 
necessary to increase the staff by thirteen. When the position of 
Night Watchman was advertised sixty men applied. They had been 
asked to state their wage demand and this varied from £1/10/- 
to £2/10/-. Mr Wilkes was appointed. 
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A ship’s bell had been bought and suspended in the new store 
for use as a fire alarm. 

FIRE! 

It was usual for the store and the offices to close at 5 p.m. each 
day and for the tailors and dressmakers to work on until 5.30 p.m. 
On February 5, 1908, and just before 5.30 p.m., Miss Campbell, 
the Head Dressmaker, discovered that the drapery room which 
occupied the greater part of the upper storey was filling with 
smoke. The alarm was given at once and everyone escaped from 
the workrooms. 

People with upstairs offices facing the CFCA had been alerted 
by noticing puffs of smoke drifting past their windows and had 
telephoned the Fire Brigade Station. Within minutes it became 
obvious that not even all the brigades in London could have 
extinguished the fire and even though the fire hose fitted within 
the building had been run out the firemen were driven back by 
intense heat and smoke. 

Everyone knew the Co-operative and as the news spread that 
the building was on fire hundreds of people packed the rises on 
Le Crens Terrace and Cains Terrace, and hundreds looked on from 
other viewpoints, bringing the total number of spectators to 
thousands. The Terrace crowds saw the roof and the floors fall 
and cascades of groceries pour into the blaze. 

A newspaper journalist reported that, “‘As the people watched 
the embers rocket high they turned to one another and said, “Thank 
goodness they are well insured.’”’ What a fallacy! The affair 
for them was mere entertainment and as ammunition crackled and 
explosives in bulk made periodic heavy thuds those with a grand- 
stand view relished the diversion. 

Before the fire spread to the lower floor men had been busily 
engaged salvaging stores and trying to drag out furniture but 
Constable Hammond forbad this because of personal safety. 

Even though the level of the water in the reservoir was lowered 
three and a half feet by the demands made upon it this did not 
prevent complete destruction and by 8 p.m. the building was 
reduced to four walls. 

Captain Campbell of the Fire Brigade said, ““We were beaten 
before we began. The place was built to burn. It was open right 
through and the big stairway created a draught which was aided 
by a skylight above it and this converted the building into a huge 
fireplace.” 

The Volunteer Fire Brigade had performed admirably with the 
equipment at its disposal. The Board of Directors donated £30 
to them with the request that £20 be shared amongst the men and 
£10 donated to the Railway Fire Brigade which had also assisted. 

Mr Andrew Wilson, the ledger keeper, was Acting Manager 
while Mr Newman was on holiday in Nelson. He called a meeting 
of employees that evening, and the heads of departments later, 
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to consider what could be done to continue the business. The 
Directors were all telegraphed to attend a meeting on August 6 
but some of them did not receive the message in time to connect 
with a train. 

It was decided to clear out the machinery from the old store 
in Cains Terrace and move in there again. Mr Glennie, who was 
leasing Tattersalls at that time, was approached and for a sum of 
compensation agreed to vacate the stables and clear out all his 
plant and materials overnight. 

A quantity of stock was purchased from a warehouse and other 
stock drawn from the Geraldine and Waimate Branches. 

The Company books had all been saved. Some had been left 
open on office desks while the clerks went home to tea but 
fortunately these had been retrieved. Mr Wilson said that this 
would not happen again, but until this fire it had not seemed 
necessary to put them into the strongroom for half an hour. 

The damage was estimated at being between £60,000 and 
£70,000. The losses on stock would have been much heavier had 
it not been between seasons when stocks were low. The Directors 
finally accepted £8,750 from the underwriters as a full adjustment 
to their claim for £11,000. . 

On March 12, and as a tangible reward to the staff for their 
loyalty and efforts to re-establish the store after the severe loss of 
the building, a picnic was arranged at the Temuka Park. The three 
stores, Timaru, Geraldine and Waimate, were closed for the day. 
The Waimate staff arrived by special train, the Timaru staff 
travelled by train, and the Geraldine staff arrived by a horse-drawn 
dray. It was described as a jolly day well attended by shareholders, 
directors and employees. 

By the end of April 1908 a decision to rebuild had been reached 
and the Directors had decided that they would foster a competition 
for the store’s design. Advertisements were placed in all the major 
newspapers asking for architects to submit competitive designs for 
the new store which the Directors intended should have a floor 
space of between 40,000 and 45,000 square feet and cost in the 
vicinity of £12,000. 

Following the advertisements, the Association received a letter 
from the Society of New Zealand Institute of Architects stating 
that in view of the exceedingly unprofessional, improper and unfair 
terms of the conditions of the competition they had notified each 
of their members to abstain from entering. 

The Association wrote asking the Institute to point out where 
they had failed in their list of conditions and also expressed their 
regret that the Institute had not communicated with the Association 
and given the Directors the opportunity to comply if they thought 
it desirable to do so, before advising its members not to enter 
the competition. 

The differences were resolved and fifteen designs were entered. 
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The final choice was a design submitted by Mr William Black, 
originally from South Africa but at that time in business in Timaru. 
His plan provided for the extension of the Beswick Street frontage 
with another storey over it and a further extension to the 
Strathallan Street frontage. 

Ten firms tendered and the prices varied from £14,500 to 
£21,811. The successful and the lowest tender was from Mr P. D. 
Crampton. Unfortunately Mr Crampton died during the initial 
stages of construction and because of a lack of funds his widow 
was unable to carry out the contract and was being forced to 
abandon it. An interesting legal position then developed where, 
if Mrs Crampton could not honour the contract, the Co-operative 
were within their rights to hold her liable for any loss occurring 
during the completion of the construction. 

This was not their intention and a very successful solution, 
which provided protection for Mrs Crampton, was arranged when 
the architect employed Mr Moriarty to do all the carpentry work 
and generally supervise the contract on behalf of the Association. 


FIRE AGAIN! 

On April 7, 1909, and between the hours of 11 p.m. and 1 a.m. 
fire once again reduced another of the CFCA buildings and its 
contents to a mass of ruins. This time it was their Cains Terrace 
property from which they had been trading temporarily since their 
ruinous fire only fourteen months earlier. 

The night watchman, Mr Wilkes, who was also employed as a 
cleaner, had commenced work at 5.30 p.m. Two dressmakers, 
Miss Calder and Miss Best, had returned to work at 6.30 p.m. and 
had been shown out of the building by Mr Wilkes at 9 p.m. He had 
checked the entire building between 8.50 p.m. and 9.10 p.m. 

This time the alarm was given by Constable Harold who had 
sped to the fire station when he and Constable McLean had seen 
the blaze as they stood at Gabite’s Corner at 11 p.m. 

Within ten minutes of the alarm being given the building was 
almost gutted. The heat was so intense that those standing in 
Station Street were forced back four chains. By 11.45 p.m. the 
upstairs walls were tumbling and great portions of them damaged 
the iron railing and the stout concrete gateposts of the fence 
surrounding the Customs House section. 

The town brigade of twenty-one men together with seven men 
from the railway brigade had the fire under control by | a.m. 
However, it was 2 a.m. before the last of the sightseers — many 
of them in pyjamas and overcoats, and one lady who had been to 
the theatre in a long evening gown — moved away, satisfied that 
the thrilling splendour of the blaze was over. The embers continued 
to smoulder for another three days. 

The manager, Mr Newman, had been quickly on the scene and 
within a short time the majority of the CFCA employees had 
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assembled. A meeting was held at 1 a.m. and a plan of action 
discussed. 

The new premises were not to be ready for another six months 
and so the number of builders was doubled as a means of speeding 
up the construction. 

Like the Phoenix of old, the CFCA business once again arose 
from the ashes. The drapery department was housed in a portion 
of Tattersall’s Auction Room and the grocery, hardware, saddlery, 
glass and crockery departments in the horse bazaar portion of 
Tattersall’s. The general office, including the grain department, 
operated from premises lent by Messrs C. Jonas and Co., and the 
auction offices were in Cains Terrace next to the Royal Hotel. 

Once again replacement stock was brought from the Waimate 
and Geraldine branches and, as before, Christchurch and local 
firms were generous in their offers of assistance. Staff worked all 
over the Easter holidays putting up fixtures and stocking them. 
The temporary stores opened for business again on Tuesday, 
April 13. 

Although an enquiry produced no evidence that the 1908 fire 
had been the result of an incendiary, the same doubts arose as to 
the cause of this blaze and the suggestion that a fire bomb had 
been thrown through a broken window pane was not entirely 
improbable. A £50 reward was offered for definite information 
as to the origin of the fire and £200 for any information that would 
lead to the conviction of the offender or offenders. 

No information was received. The estimated damage this time 
was £35,000 and the total insurance cover £33,975. 

The Association was insurance conscious as a result of the two 
fires, and because of the heavy losses totalling some £30,000 
sustained by the Alliance Insurance Company the Directors decided 
that in future a share of their marine insurance would be placed 
with the Alliance company. 


This account of The Canterbury Farmers’ Co-operative store 
in Timaru was published in the Saturday supplement of the 
Timaru Post on August 14, 1909. 

It is vividly descriptive of the imposing seventy-one-year-old 
building which stands as a worthy reminder of the vision, courage 
and wisdom of the founders. 


CANTERBURY FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
NEW BUILDINGS 
1909 
THE NEW BUILDING 
AN UP TO DATE STRUCTURE 
“Some business men are subject to a certain delicacy of 
temperament which makes them extremely sensible to all the 
accidents of commerce, and gives them a lively joy upon each 
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prosperous event, as well as a poignant sense of injury and 
discomforture when they meet with misfortune or adversity. 
Business men of this character have, no doubt more lively enjoy- 
ments, as well as more pungent regrets than men of cool and 
sedate tempers. But, when everything is balanced, there are few 
business men who would not rather be of the latter character were 
they entirely masters of their own dispositions. Good or ill fortune 
is very little at our disposal; and when business men who have this 
sensibility of temper meet with any severe misfortune, their sense 
of loss or disaster takes entire possession of them, and for the time 
being at least cripples their business energy and enterprise. On the 
other hand business men of cool and sedate tempers are liable to 
accept sudden and temporary adversity with that business-like 
philosophy that turns the adverse circumstance into a beneficial 
experience, and makes it a ground for increased energy and 
perseverance. Of the latter class evidently are the directors and 
shareholders of the Canterbury Farmers’ Co-operative Association. 
The disastrous fire of 1908 that laid in ruins the magnificent pile of 
buildings which the Association erected in 1901, was sufficiently 
serious to have acted as a severe set-back to even a more pros- 
perous firm than the Association, but the South Canterbury 
farmers who form the backbone of the Association are made of 
that stuff that calamity serves only to urge into greater activity, 
and ere the embers of the ruinous looking conflagration had ceased 
to smoulder the sound of the carpenters’ hammers informed 
Timaru that the Association’s Directors had decided to rebuild. 

“Shortly afterwards the foundation stone of the present mag- 
nificent and commodious structure was laid, and to-day it stands 
practically completed, eclipsing in size and the completeness of its 
interior all other buildings of a like nature in South Canterbury. 

‘“‘‘Tn unity there is strength,’ and the truth of the old adage 
is strikingly exemplified in the success of the Association. When 
the Association was first formed, not a few pessimists saw in 
imagination a ruined town — for that they declared would be the 
result of the Association’s operations. But their prophecy has 
sadly miscarried, and the progress of Timaru generally has been 
quite as great as that of the Association individually. The Asso- 
ciation itself had prospered beyond the most sanguine anticipations, 
and some hundreds of South Canterbury shareholders, particularly 
those interested in the pastoral and agricultural industries, are not 
slow in testifying to the fact that the Association has been of 
great assistance to them. And while this has been the case, the 
smaller retail businesses have not been detrimentally affected, but 
have progressed and prospered in proportion to the possibilities 
of their establishments and the capital invested therein. Nothing 
is more usual among business men who have made some advance 
in commerce, than to look on the progress of their neighbours with 
suspicious eyes, to consider all trading concerns as their rivals, and 
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to suppose that it is impossible for any of them to flourish, save 
at others’ expense. This, however, is a narrow and mistaken 
opinion, and it is safe to assert that the increase of business and 
prosperity in any one concern, instead of hurting, commonly 
promotes the business and prosperity of all its neighbours. 

“In twenty-eight years the Association has sprung from a 
comparatively insignificant concern to one of the largest trading 
companies in the Dominion. Its effects have been far-reaching. 
Not only does it carry on an enormous business in the Dominion, 
but its overseas trade relations are very extensive. Its influence in 
Opening up and expanding trade has been of general benefit, and is 
likely to extend. During the last twenty-eight years it has paid its 
dividends and bonuses with unbroken regularity, the bonuses rising 
as high as 74 per cent., and the dividends as high as 9 per cent. 
for a single year. In twenty-eight years the Association has paid 
its shareholders in dividends no less than £55,360, in bonuses 
during the same period the magnificent amount of £101,818, and 
in rebate commissions £15,486, a grand total distributed of 
£172,664. This is a record which any institution in New Zealand 
might view with pardonable pride, and it is a record that no other 
institution in South Canterbury can lay claim to. A summary of 
the sales made by the Association shows that these have increased 
from £26,341 19s 11d in 1887, to £1,094,400 in 1908. It is little 
wonder then, that in view of their magnificent business, the 
directors of the Association decided on the erection of the present 
new and extensive premises to replace those destroyed by the fires 
of last year. 


The Foundations 
“Shortly after the great fire, men and teams were put to work 
clearing away the debris, and carrying out the extra excavations 
required for the new foundations, and in one month sufficient 
space was cleared for this purpose. Around the clay embankments 
massive concrete walls were built, after which the old foundations 
were strengthened and the new foundations were put in. These 
foundations are very substantial, as of course they require to be to 

carry such a building as that just erected. 


The Buildings 

*‘When the work of the foundations was completed, no time 
was lost in laying the first brick and concrete of the huge structure, 
and from that forward the work has been pushed on with all 
possible despatch. The last nail has now been driven, the 
plasterer’s trowel is laid aside, and the enamel brush has ceased 
to work, having in no small degree assisted to give the building a 
strikingly attractive appearance. The result of all this skilled 
labour is the finest block of buildings of its kind in South Canter- 
bury. It contains about forty apartments. The style is English 
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Renaissance, and combines solidity and stability with attractive- 
ness. It has also the very substantial merit of moderate cost as 
compared with the cost of a building of mere fanciful design 
and of less utility. 

“Mr W. Black courteously showed a representative of the Post 
through the new buildings, and below is given a description which, 
although inadequate, conveys a general idea of the multifarious 
apartments, and of the uses to which they are assigned. On Beswick 
Street the frontage extends over 162 feet, and this is somewhat 
more than on Strathallan Street, the latter extending over 158 feet. 
The height, from the bluestone base to the top of the structure is 
between 35ft. and 40ft., and looked at either front Strathallan or 
Beswick Streets, the building presents an imposing appearance. 
It is, however, from Beswick Street that the best impression is 
obtained, the height being greater here than from the elevation off 
Strathallan Street. Built in brick and neatly finished in stucco, 
the whole building presents a very substantial and solid aspect. 


The Lower Storey 

“Passing up the bluestone steps at the entrance door a lobby 
is entered, and at once there is seen a specimen of the fine work 
which characterises the whole of the interior of the building. 
There are a pair of folding doors which lead into a 13ft. corridor, 
which runs back to the Strathallan Street side of the building. 
In height this corridor is 16ft. with ornamental steel ceiling in 
chaste design. To the left and right, immediately inside the 
main entrance are huge apertures of reinforced concrete, giving 
access to the two principal apartments on the lower storey. 
The ‘Grocery Department’ occupies a spacious apartment, 36ft 
by 51ft. It is well fitted with all the necessary shelves and other 
conveniences, and should prove eminently suited to its purpose. 
Immediately behind this is a ‘Grocery Reserve,’ a door connecting 
it with the main department. To the east of this room again are 
wine cellars, butter stores, and the delivery clerk’s apartment. 
It might be mentioned here that all the ground floor apartments are 
studded with strong iron and reinforced concrete columns, on the 
top of which rest the massive girders that carry the second storey. 
From the “Grocery Reserve’ two sliding doors open on to the 
104ft. delivery platform, abutting on to the loading yard. This yard 
has a direct entrance off Strathallan Street, and is to be repaved 
in due course. At the Strathallan Street end of this platform is 
the parcel clerk’s office, 12ft by 22ft, suitably fitted up; and into 
this a shute, which taps the whole of the second storey, but 
particularly the Drapery Department, discharges. Taking the 
rooms in their order on the ground floor, that devoted to ‘Saddlery 
and Harness’ is next. This is a roomy, well-lighted apartment, 
36ft. by 26ft., and should serve the requirements of the Association 
for a good many years. The room is well lighted, and the walls 
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are finished in ivory white plaster, while the ceiling is in steel the 
finish being the same as that of the two front rooms. Throughout 
the entire building as little wood as possible has been used, 
precaution against fire being the paramount consideration in the 
designing of the building. An electric lift serves to carry goods 
from the delivery yard to the first floor departments, and the 
reserve stores. Retracing his steps, our representative was next 
shown the ‘Hardware and Plate Department,’ which is the first 
room to the right of the main entrance. This is in dimension 
36ft by S8ft. It is admirably lighted by several large windows 
facing Strathallan Street, and is fitted up with all the necessary 
shelving and stands. Next to this is the ‘Furniture Department,’ 
a room 52ft. by 25ft., eminently suited in every way to the purpose 
of making an effective display of furniture. In the eastern portion, 
beyond the fire-proof wall, is Mr W. H. Walton’s, the general 
merchandise manager’s room, a neat and cosy little place. Pro- 
ceeding across the passage running south are the ‘Seed’ and 
‘Crockery’ apartments, the former being in dimension 5Oft. by 67ft., 
and the latter 53ft by 31ft. At the northern end of this storey is 
the boiler house, in which is situated the radiator boiler, for heating 
the water service throughout the building, and the blower for the 
pneumatic tube cash service system. 


The Second Storey 

‘Ascending a spacious staircase from the converging point of 
the passages on the lower floor the second storey is reached. 
This staircase is very noticeable for its elegance and convenience. 
It is 6ft. in width all the way, and will give ample room on the 
busiest days. Reverting to the Beswick Street frontage there are 
two entrances, one of these being by a pair of double doors leading 
directly into the Drapery and General Goods Departments and the 
other into the offices. To the left immediately inside the first 
entrance, is a very comfortable little room, 18ft. by 12ft., which 
the directors have provided for the shareholders. Taking the rooms 
in order from the office or second entrance, to the north-east 
corner is a cosy little office provided for the general manager, 
Mr J. P. Newman. Opening off this are the three offices occupied 
respectively by Mr A. Wilson, the accountant, the general 
manager’s typist, and the Grain Department salesman, Mr A. 
Shirtcliffe. Next to the Grain Department salesman’s room is a 
spacious Board room, and across the passage from that are two 
handy rooms occupied by the Association auctioneers, Messrs 
John Mundell and G. R. M. Jones, and the land salesman, Mr 
F. Brown. Following round the large circular counter are the 
general offices. The counter is of a highly finished ornamental 
nature, and around it are the desks and other necessary adjuncts 
for the clerks. The face of the counter is of picked cedar, and 
very highly polished. The other parts are all figure pressed, and 
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the tiled panels in the face of the part partitioned off give the whole 
an attractive finish. The tiles are of pretty pattern, and blend 
with their surroundings so as to give a rich and resplendent effect. 
The whole of the office block is built entirely of reinforced concrete, 
made up of a combination of French and German ferro-concrete 
work. The spans here are 20ft by 18ft., and the floors will carry a 
weight of two cwt. to the square foot. The columns in the offices 
and in the Seed Department are all of reinforced concrete, similar 
in construction to the artificial piles used in modern engineering 
work, and will carry a weight of 80 tons each. The strong room 
extends for two storeys at the right end of the office block. 

“The largest apartment in the whole room is that devoted to 
the drapery. Its greatest length is 112ft., while in width it varies 
from 86ft. to 121ft. Some high-class ornamental work has been 
put into the many counters and stands. Numerous shelves and 
platforms have been erected with the view to an effective display. 
The north-east corner has been divided off for the Millinery 
Department and Showroom. The manager of the Drapery Depart- 
ment (Mr F. Smith) is allotted a comfortable office at the southern 
end of the room. A fact which appealed to our representative was 
that the whole space of the drapery room is free from the usual 
obstructions, and there is a clear view from end to end. The 
general fitments of this department are unexcelled in any drapery 
establishment in the Dominion, whilst there are mirrors in every 
conceivable position to enable the goods to be displayed to the 
best advantage. The majority of the fittings are embellished with 
stained walnut polish. A special feature in connection with the 
counter and cases is the provision for a minimum of wastage, and 
there is an ingenious make of blind rollers fitted up in secret 
cornices, which enable the whole of the goods to be screened during 
cleaning operations. 


The Top Floor 

‘The first rooms on this floor that came under our representa- 
tive’s ‘observation’ were the two occupied by the dressmakers. 
These are commodious apartments, provided with tables for cutting 
and pressing, gas stoves for heating irons, and other furnishings. 
The milliners and tailors claim the next three rooms for fitting 
purposes. These are also well-lighted, and commodious apart- 
ments, and include all the necessary furnishings pertaining to those 
branches. Three dining rooms for the employees present a very 
attractive appearance. They ar nicely furnished with cupboards 
and tables, hat-pegs, gas stoves, etc., and from them a right-of-way 
leads to the lavatories specially set apart for the female employees. 
The lady shareholders are fortunate in the possession of the next 
apartment, a room 25ft by 15ft, and admirably adapted as a place 
in which ideas may be exchanged over an afternoon cup of tea. 
It possesses a stove and other furnishings, and off it is another 
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right-of-way leading to the lavatories, etc. The final and largest 
apartment to be visited in this store is the extra Reserve Store, 
which will act as a valuable auxiliary to the store on the lower 
floor when usually large consignments come to hand. 


New Ideas 

“It may be mentioned that the numerous partitions throughout 
the building are made of breeze concrete, three inches thick. 
These methods are here adopted for the first time in New Zealand, 
being a replica of the American system of re-inforced partitions. 
The pneumatic cash system is another novelty. By means of a 
compressed air tube all cash and bills are drawn direct into the 
office. A further adoption is the useful device of a New Zealand 
inventor called a “‘Themostadts,’ for the purpose of detecting a fire. 
This is inserted in the ceiling, and the moment any undue heat is 
generated an alarm bell rings outside, where there is also placed 
a piece of mechanism which indicates the floor where the outbreak 
has occurred. Communication is also set up directly with the fire 
station, so that the fire in its incipient stage immediately makes 
itself known. The heating of the building throughout is by means 
of ventilating radiators, so that there is no need for other means of 
warmth, and consequently there is a minimum risk from fire. 


The Contractors 

“The whole of the work has been carried out in an efficient and 
workmanlike manner, under the supervision of the architects 
Messrs W. Black and W. Dunning. The contractors for the 
labour were — Messrs Hunt (bricklayers’ work), Messrs 
Wallace and Cooper (Engineering and concrete work), Mr James 
Craigie (plumbing, painting, and heating), Mr Hall (masonry), 
Mr Southwork (shop fittings and cabinet-work). The shelving and 
counters on the lower floors, and the wall fixtures, are the work of 
local carpenters, and reflect the greatest credit on their craftsman- 
ship. Mr B. Moriarty acted as foreman of works. As mentioned 
above, the architects were Messrs William Black and W. Dunning, 
of the firm of W. and H. Black and Dunning. Both gentlemen are 
Fellows and Associates of the Royal Institute of Architects, and 
have just recently been commissioned to build a _ re-inforced 
concrete building (outside of the Dominion), 125 feet high. 


The Cost of the Buildings 
“It was in August 1908 that the new buildings were com- 
menced, so that the work has taken just twelve months to complete, 
and the cost may be roughly put down at £23,000. 
“The buildings are a credit to Timaru, and South Canterbury, 
and are a lasting monument to the skill and architectural ability of 
Messrs Black and Dunning.”’ 
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Chapter Seven 


In Search of Markets, 1900-18 


At the turn of the century the problems that were developing 
concerning the disposal of the New Zealand wheat cargoes on the 
London market were causing doubts as to its future stability as an 
outlet for New Zealand grain. 

At the end of November 1900 the CFCA London Agent had 
60,000 sacks for disposal in a dull market and to further 
complicate matters there was industrial strife with the lightermen 
on strike. The lighters were the flat-bottomed craft used to load 
and unload the vessels which did not berth at the wharf. In order 
to dispose of this large quantity of grain it had been necessary to 
tranship it to Hull and this had been costly for the Association. 

In 1898 an agent had been sent to South Africa to report on 
the likelihood of establishing a grain market there but his report 
was not encouraging. This lack of success in finding a new market 
had resulted in the introduction of a new system whereby the grain 
was shipped to order with the Association acting in the capacity 
of grader for the buyers. Two shipments had been sent and it 
was anticipated that more would follow. 

For many years Mr John Talbot had been advocating trade 
with South Africa but even a venture shared with the combined 
co-operatives was considered too much risk for their respective 
companies because of the continuing high cost of shipping freights. 

However, the success of the shipments of oats and horses to 
South Africa during the Boer War encouraged Mr Talbot to 
reconsider this market and he had discussions with the New 
Zealand Prime Minister, Mr Seddon, in November 1900. Mr Talbot 
suggested that the New Zealand Government should establish a 
line of vessels for the purpose of introducing trade between New 
Zealand and South Africa. Mr Seddon expressed interest but 
asked for proof that this was the desire of all producers in New 
Zealand and not just the pipe dream of The Canterbury Farmers’ 
Co-operative Association in Timaru. 

Mr John Talbot, a man of action, immediately set about gaining 
support for the venture from all farmers’ clubs, unions and 
co-operatives established in New Zealand. He asked them to 
organise meetings for December 1, 1900, and following these 
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forward their resolutions of support directly to the Prime Minister. 

The outcome from the preliminary planning actioned by Mr 
Talbot resulted in a representative for the New Zealand co- 
operatives being established in Cape Town in 1901. Within the | 
year Mr Talbot was describing the growth and expansion of the | 
direct export trade with South Africa as their most satisfactory | 
trading venture. He was convinced that their decision to explore 
the market to the fullest extent, without losing regard for the 
| financial security of the experiment, had directly furthered the 
| interests of the farming community at large and their Associations’ 
clients in particular. 
| The Government had made a donation of £50 towards the 
| exercise. 

By 1905, £30,000 worth of produce had been sold and shipped 
to South Africa by the Association and a considerable portion of 
| this sum had resulted from the export of grain. 
| The market declined in 1907 and the agency closed in 1908. 
The reason given was that a sustained demand for wheat, oats and 
grain within New Zealand had maintained prices here at a level 
which made shipping to South Africa uneconomic. 
| At the annual meeting in 1906, when the maximum share- 
holding for private shareholders was increased from 200 to 400, 
the fact emerged from discussion that the small shareholders were 
as vigilant as ever to guard against any indication that the 
Association may in any way be linking with the wealthy merchants. 
| This had been a factor to resist in 1880 and thirty years later the 
| small farmer was still alert to the possibility. 

During 1906 the CFCA notified the Woolbrookers’ Association 
| that because some firms were already breaking the terms of 
; agreement they too intended making rebates to shareholders on 


wool commissions. 

A deputation representing National Mortgage and Agency, 
New Zealand Loan and Mercantile, Guinness and Le Cren, and 
Dalgety and Company, together with the Woolbrookers’ Associa- 
tion secretary, asked the CFCA to name the firms breaking the 
terms of agreement. 

) The CFCA would not do this but recommended that the 
| Woolbrokers’ Association offer a reward of £100 for proof of a 
breach of the rules and in the event of any one firm being proved 
to have made a rebate directly or indirectly, then it should be 
permissible for other brokers to do the same without penalty 
or notice. 

| In 1908 a Stock Auctioneers’ Association was formed with the 
intention of better regulating the terms of sale and generally 
| improving many questionable practices, and providing some pro- 
tection against bad debts. 

| Some shareholders questioned the wisdom of the Company’s 
membership of the Woolbrokers’ Association, the Stock Auc- 
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tioneers’ Association and the Chamber of Commerce, but the 
Chairman of Directors, Mr John Talbot, stoutly supported these 
affiliations which he saw as offering vital services to the CFCA 
and in no way imperilling the security of the clients. 

In 1912, he denied the caption of ““Octopus’’ used by someone 
not in favour of Co-operative trading, to describe their manner of 
operation. He qualified his denial of the term by saying that he 
saw the shareholders as having full liberty to trade how and where 
they liked. The Co-operative was there to ensure economy in the 
handling and distribution of goods, to control the profits made in 
dealing with its requirements and ultimately to share them amongst 
the members. The Co-operative was a well organised, highly 
successful concern and the shareholders were fully justified in 
expecting greater expansion. The small struggling farmers were 
not forgotten and very often the Association received expressions 
of gratitude from them for timely help given when it was most 
needed. 

By 1914 the CFCA was advertising agencies in London, 
Auckland and Wellington, and as well as their Timaru store they 
had branches in Geraldine, Waimate, Fairlie, Morven, Waihao 
Downs and Studholme Junction. Employees now numbered twice 
the staff of ten years earlier. However, any long-term planning for 
further expansion of trading markets was necessarily halted in 
1914 due to the outbreak of war. 


WAR 

War was declared on August 4, 1914, and at a Board meeting 
on the 7th the Manager, Mr J. P. Newman, reported that owing 
to the war with Germany business was altogether disorganised 
and no one could possibly foresee what the near future would 
disclose, nor how far trade and commerce would be affected. 
Already there had been an unprecedented demand for stores and 
household requirements, and the staff had worked late every night 
to make up and deliver the orders. He anticipated an immediate 
dislocation of staff as a result of the call on the Territorial Forces 
and the appeal for volunteers to go to the Front. Already more 
than a dozen men had responded and he had promised them that 
if they elected to go on active service the firm would do its utmost 
to keep their positions open. 

The Board decided, as a precaution against unforeseen 
eventualities, to issue a recommendation to shareholders and the 
public to carefully avoid anything approaching panic conditions. 
They also advised that the Government had made the banks’ 
“note issue’ legal tender. 

Farmer clients were urged to increase food production and the 
Directors urged the Government to carry out a survey of the 
foodstuffs in the Dominion with special emphasis on the quantity 
of flour and wheat. 
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WELCOME HOME TO WAIMATE STAFF RETURNED SERVICEMEN, 1945 
Peter Laurenson, Bert Guy, Norma Trenbath, Miss Cleary, John Cochrane, (Mrs P. 
Laurenson), Alice Wilce, (Mrs E. Grant), Winnie Fail, J. H. Schrader, Peter Hanson, Sid 


Fleming, Doug Reid, Jim Morton. 


GRAIN AND SEED DEPARTMENT REPRESENTATIVES, 1955 
Back Row (left to right): Mr K. G. Naughton (representative), Temuka, Mr W. C. Crotty 
(Representative), Geraldine, Mr R. Miller (Grain and Seeds), Waimate, Mr S. Holland (Retail 
Seeds), Waimate, Mr F. M. Munro (Representative), Fairlie. Front Row: Mr N. J. Campbell 
(Seeds), Timaru, Mr A. D. Reid (Grain and Seeds), South Canterbury Manager, Mr A. B. 
Struthers, General Manager of the Association, Mr G. A. Jones (Grain), Timaru. 
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A further precautionary protection for the Association was 
introduced when all clients and shareholders were asked to consult 
with the Manager before making any large withdrawals — 
especially on overdraft. 

Sixteen men had volunteered for war service and the Asso- 
ciation accepted the liability of providing for the half payment of 
their wages while they were in the forces. At this period the 
amount was between £700 and £800. It was considered that all 
stores would be able to function without serious dislocation by a 
simple rearrangement of staff. 

In 1915 the wheat market was greatly upset by the erroneous 
estimates arrived at by the Government because of miscalculations 
of quantity. Instead of the shortage budgeted for there was a 
substantial surplus over and above local requirements. The 
Directors attempted to make reasonable provision for a falling 
market but failed miserably and after the report of the 1916 annual 
meeting a kindly press wrote: “It would be difficult not to 
sympathise with the CFCA in the effect upon its finances of last 
year’s erratic wheat prices. At the Annual Meeting some of the 
Shareholders were inclined to make the Directors uncomfortable 
but we agree with the Chairman and place the blame on the 
vacillation and extraordinary vagaries of the Government who, in 
1914-1915, were mainly concerned with a General Election when 
they should have been using a strong hand to control the situation.” 

1916 proved the most harrassing of the war years for trading 
and caused the management considerable concern as drastic 
curtailment of shipping cut both export and import trade to a 
minimum. South Canterbury had already endured two con- 
secutive years of drought conditions and two more followed, with 
stock and crops suffering considerably. To this were added the 
unavoidable increased expenditure resulting from increased wage 
costs, increased taxation, contributions to war funds and provision 
for staff members away at the war. 

The Association was also burdened by what they saw as a most 
inequitable company tax being placed on co-operatives. They had 
invested £10,000 of their reserve fund in War Bonds and were 
asking shareholders to accept discounts and rebates in War Loan 
Certificates to further assist the Association in its contribution to 
the War Loan. 

Demands imposed by the Government on farmers and mer- 
chants restricted freedom of action in dealing with surplus supplies 
of grain and this seriously affected the market, causing extreme 
fluctuations in prices and consequent losses in realisation. 

The wheat situation was completely reversed when, in 1917, 
and because of a shortage of manpower resulting from the war, 
New Zealand failed to produce enough wheat to meet its own 
requirements. To remedy this Mr A. M. H. Shirtcliff, with 
seventeen years experience in grain trading for the CFCA, was 
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commissioned by the Dominion Wheat Controller to propose a 
scheme for controlling the wheat from the sowing on the farm until 
the distribution of the flour. His scheme was accepted and put 
into operation. 

Following this, the New Zealand Government sent Mr Shirtcliff 
to Australia to buy 1,000,000 bushels of wheat for New Zealand. 
Backing his own judgment on the likely trend of events, he 
persuaded the Government to increase the quantity to 4,000,000 
bushels. He bought for 5/7 a bushel f.o.b., sacks in, at Williams- 
town, Victoria, when wheat, because of its scarcity, was selling in 
New Zealand for 7/- a bushel. Delivery was spread over two 
years, the arrangement being that New Zealand was to deposit 
gold in London to the value of the cargo when it arrived. When the 
last shipment was made, the price of wheat in Williamstown had 
soared to 16/- a bushel, f.0.b. Williamstown. 

When it was realised that machinery being indented from 
New York was of German origin the Directors took immediate 
action and, even though it was unprocurable elsewhere, cancelled 
all orders for the duration of the war. 

In spite of the barriers to trading and the difficulties 
encountered, the 1917-18 balance sheet disclosed a very satisfactory 
return. The total sales figure for the year amounted to £1,579,274 
and this established a new record for the Company. 

Peace was declared on November 11, 1918. The number of 
men on active service from the CFCA totalled eighty-nine and this 
included seventy-six from Timaru and thirteen from the branches. 
The greater number of them had returned not badly wounded nor 
disabled. There were ten who did not return, and they were: 

Sergeant William Rutherford 
Sergeant Eric G. Miles 
Lance-Corporal Herbert Collins 
Lieutenant William B. Menzies 
Lieutenant Robert D. Norrie 
Private Leonard A. Home 
Private Allan Dunn 

Private Leslie Hawkey 

Private Samuel K. Jones 
Private Leonard J. Baker 

The general feeling of relief that the war was over was 
somewhat diminished by the influenza epidemic which was raging 
at this time. The CFCA workrooms were closed as a precautionary 
measure, and working hours were curtailed until the spread of 
infection was stemmed. 

On October 14, 1918, John Talbot, aged seventy-three and 
acting on medical advice, tendered his resignation as Chairman of 
the CFCA. He had been a Board member since 1880 and 
Chairman for twenty-five years. 

He was only thirty-five when he and his contemporaries, with 
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the courage of their convictions, started the Co-operative. He 
admitted that mistakes may have been made, but he felt that they 
had met and bravely overcome their misfortunes, and that progress 
and resulting prosperity had been great. 

The Board reluctantly accepted his resignation as Chairman, 
but asked him to remain a member of the Directorate. They placed 
on record “‘his service in controlling the policy and destiny of the 
Association’’. Its success, steady growth and expansion they saw 
as a direct result of his foresight and wise direction. 

Mr John Talbot died on December 20, 1923. 


THREE AUCTIONEERS REMINISCE 


This information has been compiled from interviews held with 
Messrs Stuart King, Gordon Lawson and Jim Stewart, whose 
memories of what it used to be like as agents and auctioneers in 
an earlier era highlight just how much the methods of farming 
have changed. These three employees gave a lifetime of service 
to the firm and their abilities and personalities will be long 
remembered. 

Within the Stock and Station Department names live on and 
the men are remembered not only for their ability in the field but 
also because of their dynamic personalities. 

Gilbert Coles, often referred to as “the uncrowned Mayor of St 
Andrews’’, began his career as a junior stock agent at Temuka 
in 1903. When it was decided that a resident agent should be 
placed at St Andrews he was chosen and, working from 5 a.m. 
until 11 p.m. six and sometimes seven days a week, it was not long 
before he had seven-eighths of the district business. 

He is remembered as being a tireless worker, a splendid judge 
of stock, and as game as Ned Kelly. 

Stories abound, and there is one concerning a particular line 
of sheep which he sold six times in the one day, the final time to 
the original buyer, and with the final seller making on his deal. 

There is another tale which Mr Herbert Elworthy loved to 
relate. Mr Coles was doing the annual draft of lambs and Mr 
Elworthy thought that a great number of the small ones should 
come out of the mob. 

The argument continued all morning — “I think you are 
wrong, Coles’? — “I know the game, you leave it to me, Sir,” 
until, finally, Mr Elworthy turned on his heel and said, ‘““Have it 
your own way, Coles.” 

When Gilbert Coles arrived at the sale he found his CFCA 
auctioneers, Gordon Lawson and Len Wood, and said to them, 
“Look, you chaps, I think I have overplayed my hand with this 
line of sheep. Tell me what you think they will make — and I 
want you to be really on the job about it.” 


The value estimated was between 23/- and 25/-. “I’m as 
happy as a sand boy,” said Gilbert Coles. 
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The auctioneers were really on the job and this mob brought 
more than the estimated 25/- each. 

Mr Elworthy came up and said, ““Well, Coles, you do know 
more about the game than I do.” 

‘Well, you would expect that, wouldn’t you, Mr Elworthy,”’ 
replied Gilbert Coles. 

As an agent he is remembered as being completely unorthodox, 
straight as a gun barrel and never happier than when he was selling 
something or getting someone to buy. One tough critic who had 
auctioned all over New Zealand said that he had never met any 
agent who could hold a candle to Gilbert Coles. 

The knowledge he had of stock he lacked in motor cars, and 
as a result his cars lasted half as long as anyone else’s and his 
repair bills were enormous in comparison — it was even suggested 
that he may have been better with a traction engine. 

One day he was taking a client down the Pareora Gorge hill 
when his brakes failed. He continued to remark on the pastures 
on both sides of the road, his head swinging from side to side as he 
viewed the farms. All the while the car gained momentum until 
it seemed as if it were ready to fly. Suddenly there was a mighty 
bang and a crash and it was into a lower gear. 

The client, visibly shaken, said, “Coles, I don’t know how 
you did it.” 

“Brute force skilfully applied,’ came the pat reply. 

Gilbert started as a stock agent in 1903, and was promoted to 
second auctioneer in 1912. He retired after completing fifty-two 
years of service in 1955. 

Len Wood is remembered as a brilliant auctioneer who could 
sell all day. He paid a high price for his ability in this direction 
by suffering in later life with a calloused voice box. 

Charlie Johnson was another colourful character in auction- 
eering who could go around all day insulting people and getting 
away with it. He was a special favourite with the Waimate people 
and always sold down there. 

Mick Friel was the stock agent in Waimate, an expert in his 
field and a much respected character. 

The stock agent’s job is to get the stock and sales ready foi 
the auctioneer. When the auctioneer arrived the agent would have 
yarded and counted the stock and then, together, they would 
discuss what they thought the value should be. A good stock 
agent is of tremendous value to an auctioneer and this was why 
Gilbert Coles’s ability was so highly valued. 

“The auctioneering sales have changed a lot. Once horses were 
such a big part of it and even tractors,’ said Mr Gordon Lawson. 

“‘T remember when we sold all Guild’s land at Temuka — the 
Trevenna Estate. That was before 1939 and the beginning of the 
smaller fifty and 100-acre blocks. The sale was held at the 
Temuka Picture Theatre and Gus Jones, who had all the handling 
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of this, did a tremendous job and sold ten farms. It was the first 
time in the history of farming in New Zealand that land made 
£100 per acre.” 

Memories of the slump of the 1930s recalled when everyone 
was on a budget and when you went to work wondering if there 
would still be a job tomorrow. 

“The worst year in the Auction Department was 1931 because 
there was a drought as well. The farmers’ wives could not even 
buy their corsets without first asking the General Manager. 

Gradually things improved as we, in South Canterbury, 
progressed to a more scientific way of farming and started grass 
production. The Agricultural Department, with Bill Stafford, did 
a marvellous job in showing the South Canterbury farmers how 
to increase their carrying capacity by pasture improvement. 

The Second World War made a difference and even improved 
things because both wool and stock were commandeered and this 
ended the gambling element. 

During the slump the CFCA stood by their clients better than 
any firm. We were local and knew our clients whilst other firms 
were London based with their head office in Wellington. Because 
of circumstances their handling of difficult situations was very 
often tougher than ours. 

The sheep and cattle dealers were remembered as the fellows 
who boosted the sales. They would buy a mob of sheep or cattle 
and then, almost immediately come to you and say, “‘Re-sell them 
— try and get me another 2/- per head.” You would sell them 
and maybe even sell them again in a couple of days. This is how 
they made their living. 

Then there were the drovers. The farmers would drive their 
mobs to the end of the road and they would be picked up by the 
drover and driven to the freezing works or the abattoir. Of course, 
before they left the yard they would have to be clearly branded. 

In 1950-51, if you were going to Fairlie from Timaru you 
would be at the saleyards at daylight and you would have passed 
four or five mobs of sheep coming from different directions. 
They would be held at the saleyard gates until we could see to 
brand and draft them. 

The mobs driven down from the Tekapo sale camped at 
Edwards Creek or got as far as Burkes Pass and would then be 
split up. Many would find their way to the Fairlie sale if they 
could make it on time — if not they would be driven down to 
Albury or even Pleasant Point. 

A lot of farmers round Kerrytown would buy these Merino 
and halfbred ewes plus a little Southdown ram for a few shillings, 
and they produced remarkably fat lambs early in the season from 
these ewes. 

There would be mobs of 1,000 lambs being driven to the works 
—the regulation was 1,200 for one drover. Going along the road 
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from where the Point road joins the main road at Washdyke, you 
often saw three or four mobs of 600 sheep being driven to the 
Smithfield works. Imagine this with today’s traffic! 

Drovers to be remembered were Tom Burford, Harold Traves 
(he used to carry his tent with him), Bill Fleming, the Scully 
brothers from Geraldine, Willie Smith (“‘Little Will’), Bill 
Turkington (never in a hurry), and Sid Lapthorne from Geraldine 
who used to boast that he could work all day and never get out 
of his gig. He would eat his own lunch in the gig, put the nose-bag 
for his horse on his stick and put it on the ground, and then back 
the horse until it could reach the bag. When the horse was 
finished he would pick up the nose-bag with his stick and put it 
in the cart. Keith Turner, Charlie Greenall, Tom Lister, Ian 
Dempsey, Bill Palmer, Sam Kingston and Bert Shaw were all 
popular drovers too. 

In the latter days Bert Shaw used to sell a few horses and some 
days he would also buy cattle at Temuka and drive them down to 
Washdyke to sell. One day he bought a bull and it had been a pet. 
It got out of the paddock at Washdyke and found its way back to 
the Temuka saleyards. Bert Shaw rode his horse back to the 
saleyards to collect the bull, but it would not drive for him. 
Undaunted, he climbed on the bull, rode it home and led his horse. 

Apart from Addington, Pleasant Point used to have the main 
sale in Canterbury, and Jack Cunningham, the CFCA agent, has 
been known to sell 3,000 sheep on the road because there was not 
room to yard them in the saleyards. 

The days on the farm were long when the work was done with 
horses. The farmer would be up at 5 a.m. to catch the horses 
and have them fed and harnessed before his own breakfast 
at 7 a.m. 

He would be leading them out by 7.15 a.m. and work until 
5.30 p.m. — mind you, the horses were spelled about every hour. 
You would hear them coming back into the yard about 6 p.m., 
and it would be 8 to 8.30 p.m. before the farmer had finished 
unharnessing, feeding and putting them out again. 

The horses were all Clydesdales — mostly bays, an odd chest- 
nut, and later a few roans. A familiar sight was the bloke with a 
stallion who took it round for breeding purposes — every three 
weeks or so. Most farmers bred their own replacements.”’ 

Stuart King also remembered the early days of reaping and 
binding when the binder was pulled by the horses. 

“Tf there was a nor’-wester blowing when you were cutting the 
crop, there was always the risk of the seed shaking out and it had 
to be carefully stooked. One brand of wheat, Buck-Tuscan, was 
the nearest thing to gorse I have ever met. Its beards were so 
tough they would wear through a pair of trousers in one day. 

“We would cut it into sheaves and then the men would pick up 
a sheaf under each arm and, facing north or south, put the two 
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sheaves down with a firm bang with the heads up and butts down. 
Another two, and then another two, would be added until there 
were five or six stacked like tents in a row. The sun would move 
right around the tops and the wind blow through the stooks to 
dry the wheat and firm the grain — conditioning the grain was the 
term used. 

‘When the mills came into the paddock, horses would be put 
in the dray and the stooks carted to the mill. The mills were high 
in those days — the platforms where the wheat started to be 
threshed into the drum would be all of ten feet up from the 
ground and the sheaves had to be forked up there. 

“T remember Bill Clarke importing a mill — he even went to 
England to tell them how to build a mill that would elevate the 
sheaves. They would not listen to him and he would have been 
the biggest mill owner in South Canterbury. 

“There would be eleven or twelve men on a mill. The engine 
driver would have his old traction engine puffing away. If it were 
a fine night, they would work on very late and would set fire to 
the straw to get more light to sew the bags. 

“The bags would weigh 200lb, but gradually they brought the 
weight down to 180lb. 

“A galley with a cook went with the mills and would be 
located nearby so that the men did not have to go far for their 
meals. Sometimes they had thirty minutes for a meal and some- 
times ten minutes. It was mostly cold meat, boiled potatoes, and 
rice with a few currants in it. Two well-known extras were 
‘Cockie’s joy’ and ‘Cockie’s delight? — one was golden syrup and 
the other treacle — you could have your choice. 

“Jack Lithgow and Ernie Tozer had mills too. Jack Lithgow 
did not have a cook — his wife did it all from Timaru. He had 
an old horse and cart and each night after the mill was finished, 
no matter how late it was, he would drive back to Timaru. 
His only light was an old buggy lamp with a candle burning 
inside it. Next morning he would be up early, pack the rations 
his wife had prepared for the day’s meals and be back at the mill 
before daylight to be in time to serve breakfast and get the mill 
working. The distance would vary, but would seldom be closer 
than six miles, and this would go on for months. 

“About 1930, Mr George Blatch bought a Federal Knight truck 
and began carting sheep for 3d, 5d and 6d per head. At first this 
was too expensive for the farmer, but gradually trucking stock was 
accepted and the drovers became a thing of the past. 

“The railways ran a great service. They would rail stock to 
Belfast one day, empty the wagons and have them back in South 
Canterbury that night. As long as you rang before 2 p.m. and 
ordered your wagons they would guarantee to have them waiting 
at St Andrews, Temuka, Rangitata Island or wherever you needed 
them, and you could begin loading your stock at 6 a.m.” 
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Chapter Eight 


Years of Adversity, 1918-28 


Lieutenant-Colonel K. Mackenzie, Geraldine, accepted the 
chairmanship of the Board following the retirement of Mr 
J. Talbot. 

Kenneth Mackenzie had joined the Directorate in 1912. He 
farmed in Geraldine and was a member of the Geraldine County 
Council from 1911 until 1947 and its chairman from 1914 until 
1946. He was also chairman of the Mt Peel Roads Board from 
1916 until it was absorbed into the Geraldine County in 1920. 
He was actively interested in the Mounted Rifle Brigade and 
became Captain of the Geraldine Rifle Brigade when it re-formed 
in 1899. and later rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

The war years had curtailed any building programme but 1920 
saw the beginning of extensive additions to the Company’s 
premises: a new garage in Beswick Street, extensions to the wool 
stores in Heaton Street, to the office block in Beswick Street, to 
the oil stores in Hayes Street, to the Morven premises, to the office 
at Waimate and the installation of an up-to-date seed cleaning 
plant at Studholme. 

This period of Association history was repeatedly referred to 
as “‘those troublous times”. In 1920 Mr Mackenzie warned share- 
holders that they must not be deceived by the headline, ‘‘1920 a 
Record Year for The CFCA’’, and although trading appeared to 
be on the crest of a wave there were danger signals which could 
lead to a sudden reversal of this prosperous state. 

In December 1920 Mr A. M. H. Shirtcliff, Manager of the 
Grain Department, was offered and accepted the position of 
Assistant Manager. It was made perfectly clear that the position 
would give no priority over any other officer whenever the need 
may arise to appoint a general manager. 

The Chairman’s timely warning in 1920 became evident in 
the 1921 annual report when greatly diminished profits did not 
allow for further bonuses to be paid on purchases beyond those 
already received by shareholders on their accounts paid during 
the year. 

The reason given for the poor return was the abnormal 
depreciation in the value of primary products caused by an adverse 
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overseas market. This affected agricultural and pastoral farming 
and resulted in a sharp reduction in prices for general merchandise 
lines. 

In New Zealand unseasonal weather conditions proved another 
upsetting factor and further increased the already mounting feeling 
of despair and confusion as people became exposed to the 
depressed economy. 

In 1921 the Federation of Co-operatives had invited all 
managers and heads of departments to Wellington for open 
discussion concerning the difficulties individual firms were facing 
and how best to counteract them. This resulted in the CFCA 
having a hard look at two items on their balance sheet — £70,000 
for salaries and wages and £295,000 for stock in hand. 

Following investigation, a change of policy in the supervision 
and conduct of the business generally took place. Methods of 
trading came under close scrutiny and a comprehensive improve- 
ment in both buying and distributing resulted. 

A wholesale department for bulk buying was established 
within the Federation and although it was slow to develop it took 
a leap forward in 1924 when purchases within New Zealand 
increased by £5,000. 

In 1925 the General Manager, Mr J. P. Newman, was granted 
leave for an extended holiday in England and Mr A. M. H. 
Shirtcliff was appointed in charge during his absence. Mr Newman, 
who had been in ill health, resigned during this period of leave 
and Mr Shirtcliff was appointed General Manager from May 1, 
1924, at the age of forty-seven. 

The twenty-six years of Mr Newman’s managership, 1898-1924, 
had been an era of considerable development within the Company 
even though beset by fires, wars and depression. The fact that the 
Company survived these adversities and further established itself as 
a powerful trading concern reflect his ability. 

Mr A. M. H. Shirtcliff, a brother of Sir George Shirtcliff, an 
earlier Manager, had joined the CFCA as an office junior in 1893 
and in later years enjoyed recalling the many times he was sent 
out on to the street to hold Mr John Talbot’s horse and gig while 
the Chairman was inside the store engaged with Company business. 
There were no hitching posts in those days. 

After three years on the staff, Mr Shirtcliff decided that he 
would like to leave the CFCA to follow a career at sea. His 
mother’s reaction to this surprising announcement was, “If you 
do not stay with The Farmers’ you will have to go into the 
Church.”” The alternative held no appeal and Mr Shirtcliff 
remained with the Association for sixty years. The last thirty 
years of this long period he served as General Manager, and his 
ability in the spheres of business became recognised well beyond 
the confines of the CFCA. 
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Electricity had become a perfected unit of power and during 
the 1920-30 decade an internal telephone system was installed in 
the store and the tube system which carried cash and dockets to 
and from the office and had functioned from a gas motor for 
sixteen years was transferred to an electric motor. All lighting, 
including that at the branches, was converted to electricity, and 
as the horses used for shunting the railway trucks in and out of 
the Mill Street and Heaton Street stores came to retiring age they 
too were replaced by electrically driven winches. In 1925 the 
mechanical system of record keeping using Burrough’s machines 
was introduced into the office and soon proved its efficiency by 
reducing office staff by 50%. 

The union movement was gaining in strength and the Directors 
resented union interference in their old-established methods of 
conducting their business. They joined a clerks’ guild rather than 
a clerks’ union because they saw the latter as hampering their 
business by placing severe restrictions on their methods of trading, 
and they also considered it demanded quite impractical rates of pay. 

They agreed to close at 12.30 p.m. on a Saturday only when 
they were compelled to fall into line with the other firms. Their 
staff members were expected to be at work earlier in the morning if 
the 12.30 closing made it impossible to keep their work up to date. 

The Directors continued to question authority in the interests 
of their clients and they kept the Ministers of Finance and 
Agriculture well aware of the plight of the farmer. They were 
practical and persistent and as a result of representation the CFCA 
had direct influence on measures concerning farming which were 
introduced into Parliament for debate. 

They made several suggestions to Mr Nosworthy, the Minister 
of Agriculture, concerning the unsatisfactory position of wheat 
stocks and how to improve it. They proposed that permission 
should be granted to brokers to ship some portion of the under- 
grade and smutted wheat as second and third grade wheat, and 
suggested that the Government should ship a substantial quantity 
themselves and so relieve the strain the farmers were bearing in 
having to pay the current high rates of interest on their accounts 
although unable to realise on their wheat. 

In 1923 the Association had advised the Government that 
there was ample wheat in New Zealand for local requirements and 
in order to guard against the dumping of cheap wheat and flour 
from outside New Zealand, the embargo must remain on any 
importation for that reason. 

From 1925 to 1927 the Directors and the Manager were 
burdened with heavy responsibilities as the fluctuation and 
uncertainty of the market played havoc with trading. This became 
a period of helping those already on the land rather than extending 
settlement by financing new farms. 
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The Directors invited Mr Ogilvie from the Federation of Co- 
operatives to inspect the CFCA and its branches, and to offer 
suggestions for both visual and administrative improvements. 

He and his team inspected each department with unparalleled 
thoroughness and produced a lengthy and comprehensive report 
to the Directors. 

It covered displays, the arrangement of the departments within 
the stores, the dress of the assistants, their enthusiasm or lack of it, 
whether Company advertising was achieving the desired results, 
the care of stock and the amount of outdated stock, the ability 
of the buyers and the ability of the assistants. 

The inspection team voiced their appreciation of the willingness 
of the staff and management to assist them with their appraisal. 

The comparison of gross profit, surplus and stock turnover 
proved that many departments were not paying. 

Following this inspection a committee called ““The Overhead 
Charges Committee’, with Mr John Anstey as chairman, was 
elected from the Board of Directors. The members spent weeks 
visiting the stores to further investigate the weaknesses Mr Ogilvie 
had underlined and to suggest remedies for them. 

Departments were shifted, dated stock was taken from the 
racks, more effort was put into visual display, and stringent 
economies were introduced in an attempt to reduce overhead 
expenses to a minimum. 

Unfortunately the mounting overdraft which had accrued 
because of the state of the national economy, together with losses 
from the succession of unproductive seasons further compounded 
by unseasonal weather conditions, resulted in the bank issuing a 
directive to the Association. 

The bank had faith in the Association’s ability to survive the 
hard times and if only a little luck had been running with them 
the action taken at the end of 1927 would possibly have been 
avoided. However, in September 1927, the Association was 
advised by the Union Bank of Australia Ltd. that they were not 
prepared to pay out any further substantial withdrawals by clients 
but they would continue to provide the usual working facility 
finance for the Association. 

The Association’s reaction was to ask the bank to install a 
receiver immediately it was found necessary to refuse a depositor 
the right to withdraw his money. The Directors saw this course 
of action as preferable to any retaliatory action which might result 
when a client was confronted with a refusal for a withdrawal. 

The bank appointed Mr Shirtcliff the Receiver. He temporarily 
resigned his position as Manager and Mr Andrew Wilson, the 
Accountant, became temporary Manager. 

Mr Shirtcliff, as Receiver, certified by advertisement that “‘all 
nett proceeds from land, stock, grain, wool or other products 
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placed in my hands for sale by owners not indebted to the 

Association or to me will be placed in a separate Trust Account 

with the Union Bank of Australia Limited, and paid out to each 

respective owner of such land, stock, etc.” 

A Depositors’ Committee was appointed at a depositors’ 
meeting and in May 1928 they wrote to the Board asking for 
information regarding certain details of the Association’s business 
to be supplied to their auditors. Full information was supplied 
subject to reservations as to confidential, personal and trading 
matters. 

A month later the Depositors’ Committee forwarded a list of 
recommendations: 

(1) That the number of Directors be reduced from twelve to 
seven. 

(2) That the majority of Directors be appointed by the depositors. 

(3) That the Union Bank of Australia have the right to veto any 
Director nominated. 

(4) That the Association have its assets revalued and that any 
deficiency shown, plus an additional amount for contingencies, 
be written off the shareholders’ capital. 

That the first three items be submitted by the Board to the 
shareholders by way of special resolution to alter the Articles 
of Association. Number Four was acted upon. 

With prudent foresight the receiver then placed a moratorium 
on the considerable assets banked in current accounts. This was 
protection against wholesale withdrawal of these because that action 
would be cause for alarm. These assets were converted into 
debenture stock at 5% interest for seven years. Once this policy 
was effected the position both consolidated and stabilised and a 
receiver was no longer necessary and was withdrawn in April 1929. 

On February 22, 1929, the Common Seal of the Association 
was affixed to the mortgage Debenture and Trust Deed in favour 
of the Guardian Trust and Executors Company of New Zealand 
(as Trustees), securing the sum of £250,255/15/- and interest. 
This secured the total amount owed to the depositors in the 
Company who had accepied debenture siock to the value of their 
deposits. 

This task was not accomplished without surprised and _ be- 
wildered reactions from the CFCA clients, shareholders and the 
public in general. Letters poured into the correspondence columns 
of the newspaper and criticism was expressed of the damage the 
CFCA had done to the small trader in the past and the damage 
it was doing now in the hard times. 

Opinions were that the Association’s trouble was its attempt to 
carry on its huge and intricate business on borrowed money, and 
that Mr Shirtcliff needed trained businessmen to help him rather 
than a directorate of farmers. 
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Mr Shirtcliff had visited all the branches and had called a 
meeting of the shareholders in Timaru to explain to them why 
the action was taken. He chose to do this, feeling that if the true 
facts were known the Association would get the full support of 
the shareholders — which they did. 

Trading carried on as usual. In March 1928 there was a 
business conference held in Melbourne and attended by delegates 
from the Australian States, South Africa and New Zealand. The 
conference was called to have discussion concerning the affairs of 
co-operatives. New Zealand delegates were Mr Hawkins, Chairman 
of The Farmers’ Co-operative Auction Company, Hamilton and 
Auckland, Mr K. Mackenzie, Chairman of the CFCA, Timaru, 
Mr Adam Hamilton, MP, Chairman of the Southland Farmers’ 
Co-operative, and Mr F. Bushel, General Manager of The Farmers’ 
Co-operative Wholesale Foundation. Mr Mackenzie returned from 
this, confident that the decisions made by the Directors in calling 
the moratorium and issuing the debenture stock had saved the day. 

In 1929 it was necessary to hold an election for Directors 
because there were more candidates offering than there were 
vacancies to be filled. When only two members of the previous 
directorate, Mr K. Mackenzie, the Chairman, and Mr A. Austin, 
were re-elected it was obvious that the precautions taken by the 
Directors in 1928 to protect the finances of the Association had 
not been appreciated by the majority of shareholders. 


FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE FEDERATION 


In May 1914 the New Zealand Farmers’ Co-operative issued 
an invitation to the ten kindred associations within the Dominion 
to meet in Christchurch “‘to discuss various matters of importance 
to Co-operative interests”’. 

Discussion concerned the establishment of a wholesale co- 
operative federation with shares being held by the affiliated 
co-operatives. This combined unit was seen as playing a practical 
role in the purchase of merchandise, the export of produce and 
the enlargement of areas of trade for individual co-operatives which 
were at present beyond their reach. 

The co-operatives favoured the suggestion because it was 
realised that closer business ties and some amalgamation of 
interests would be beneficial to all the associations. 

The motion from the conference was that a Wholesale Federa- 
tion was favoured and the idea would be pursued. Almost 
immediately war was declared and ‘‘owing to the unexpected 
upheaval of all commercial enterprises the attainment of this 
desirable end’’ was postponed until the country was trading under 
more normal conditions. 
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However, the real need for such an organisation overruled any 
long-term delay and from June 1915 correspondence flowed con- 
cerning the federation. The co-operatives all needed an alteration 
to their Memorandum of Association to allow them to acquire 
shares in another company. The CFCA shareholders voted 475 
for and only 27 against the proposal. 

The company was registered on May 19, 1917. 

The legal proceedings were completed and near the end of 1917 
advertisements were placed in both Australian and New Zealand 
newspapers for a manager and the salary offered was £1,000. 

The greatest difficulties in drawing up the constitution for the 
Federation concerned the number of directors and their qualifica- 
tions. The CFCA’s preference was for six directors to be elected 
from the shareholder associations. 

The agreement finally was for ten directors — one from each 
association — with the voting power on any important point being 
proportional to the amount of capital subscribed. The voting 
power was:— 


New Zealand Farmers’ 4 
CFCA 4 
Hamilton 2 
Hawkes Bay 2 
North Otago, Southland, Auckland, 

Otago, Hawera and Wellington 1 each 


The directors were to be elected from the directorate of their 
individual contributing associations and any director not able to 
attend had the power to appoint either a manager or a representa- 
tive — the latter being subject to the approval of the Federation 
Board should an outsider be nominated. The number of provisional 
directors was reduced to four, and they were the chairmen and 
managers of the New Zealand Farmers’ and the CFCA. Mr 
John Talbot, Company Chairman, was elected the one permanent 
director on the Federation Board and Messrs J. Anstey and 
K. Mackenzie were elected delegates to attend the meetings with 
Mr Talbot and the General Manager, Mr Newman. 

It was 1924 before the Federation became established on the 
wholesale market. This was the first year a profit resulted and it 
was equal to 54% on the capital invested. It had taken six years 
for this result because the affiliated co-operatives had been slow to 
make full use of what the Federation offered them. 

The shareholding in the Federation of Co-operatives has 
remained and over the years the Federation has become a financial 
force within the industry. Not only does it act as a trading and 
purchasing organisation, but also it acts as an executive power for 
all the farmers’ co-operatives in the stock and station industry. 
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The number of members in the Federation has changed as mergers 
and take-overs have occurred. In 1980 other members are:— 
Allied Farmers’ Co-operative Ltd, Auckland 
Farmers’ Co-operative Organisation Society, Hawera 
Hawkes Bay Farmers’ Co-operative Assn Ltd, Hastings 
N.Z. Farmers’ Co-operative Assn of Canterbury Ltd, 
Christchurch 
Reid Farmers Ltd, Dunedin 
Southland Farmers’ Co-operative Assn Ltd, Invercargill 

The combined sales in 1978 totalled $552 million which 
included 319,588 bales of wool, 664,000 cattle, six million sheep, 
and grain and seed sales $57 million, land $60 million, and 
merchandise $103 million. 

For many years directors of the Federation were nominated 
from the boards of directors of the member companies but since 
the sixties the general managers of the companies have been 
directors of the Federation. In 1980 the chairman of directors 
is Mr J. M. Crawford, CFCA General Manager. 

In October 1920 the CFCA and the New Zealand Farmers’, 
Christchurch, relinquished their London office and staff to the 
Federation. 

And in 1920 the general manager of the Union Bank of 
Australia pointed out to Mr Bushell, the general manager of the 
Federation, that their existing financial arrangements were quite 
inadequate for the Federation business. The several associations 
contributed to an increased guarantee of £45,000 made up as 
follows: — 

New Zealand Farmers’ £10,000 


CFCA £7,500 
Hamilton £7,500 
Napier £5,000 
Wellington £3,000 
Hawera £3,000 
Otago £3,000 
North Auckland £3,000 
Southland £3,000 
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Chapter Nine 


The Depression, 1930-1937 


Cautious control combined with almost meticulous supervision 
of departments and branch stores during 1928 and 1929 achieved 
a reduction of £67,444 in the bank overdraft. However, this 
encouraging result could not be treated with complacency because 
economists were predicting serious reductions in returns from 
primary products. This would be a serious matter for the farmer 
unless a corresponding reduction could be made in his production 
costs. 

The land was seen as the source of the country’s wealth, but 
it had to be realised that costs could no longer be passed on to 
the man on the land at the expense of his reduced income without 
dire results for him, his district and business generally. 

By October 1930 everyone was aware of a world-wide slump. 
Wool in New Zealand dropped as much as 50% in the November 
sale of 1929 and the prices for meat and livestock did likewise. 
This reflected a loss of income for the farmers amounting to 
£175,768 and a reduction of £3,889 in Company commission. 
The reduced spending power resulted in a fall of £10,000 in 
merchandise profits. 

Over the years the CFCA — the largest trading firm in South 
Canterbury — had become the trading barometer for the area and 
the captions used by the newspapers when reporting annual 
balance sheets, mirrored this. ‘“The CFCA hit by depression” 
was the headline at this time and the report highlighted the fact 
that it was the loss of purchasing power by the farmers and the 
general public which had caused the 20% reduction in Company 
turnover. 

Ill health forced the Chairman, Mr K. Mackenzie, to retire and 
the responsibility of chairmanship fell to Mr F. R. Flatman, 
Geraldine, who had been a Director since 1924. 

The twelve-year term of Mr Kenneth Mackenzie’s chairmanship 
had been served through a period of extreme hardship for the man 
on the land, and his feeling of responsibility towards the clients and 
the shareholders had caused him to work tirelessly on their behalf. 
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THE C.F.C.A. FLORAL FLOAT PREPARED FOR THE CENTENNIAL PARADE, 1959 


STAFF DRESSED FOR THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS, 1959 
Back Row: C. Tutty, J. Foley, N. Turner, B. McLeary, Mrs G. Weavers, D. Scott, W. Walker, 
C. J. Shipley, A. Wolfe. 

Centre: Miss E. Rennie, Miss A. Clarke, Mrs Hunt, Miss D. Shaw, M. McEwan, D. McLaren, 
D. Ashby, Mrs E. Latimer, Misses J. Pratt, P. Steele, N. Pearce. 

Front Row: Miss D. Galbraith, M. Pullar, Misses F. St. Erch, M. Burgess, D. McLeod, Misses 

M. Finlay, Miss A. Boot. 


FATHER CHRISTMAS ARRIVES AT THE FARMER’S, WAIMATE, 1965 


THE 1967 VISIT TO THE NEW ZEALAND BY ‘‘MISS WOOL OF AMERICA”’ 
P. B. Baker, Chairman of Directors, Barbara Tetzel, Miss Wool of America, Mr J. H. 
Hammond, Manager Wool Division, Mr A. B. Struthers, General Manager. 
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One lasting disappointment for him had been his failure to 
persuade his fellow Directors to purchase Glover’s Hotel (now 
Wrightson NMA Ltd.) as the site for the rebuilding of the 
Geraldine store following the fire of 1926. Opposition to his 
proposal concerned a sum of £250, the cost of a foundation which 
could be avoided if the building was rebuilt on the old site using 
the old foundation. 

By 1931 the Directors had realised that this depression was 
unprecedented in its intensity and they called to the Government 
to give urgent attention to the present plight of New Zealand. 
They appealed to them to introduce remedial measures in the costs 
of production, thus enabling the business of farming to be adjusted 
so that it could trade successfully on the present values of produce 
which appeared to be stabilising at below the parity of 1914. 

The prices for wool were now lower than they had been since 
1921. Frozen meat had dropped in price to 44d per lb, and this 
was the lowest price farmers had been asked to accept for twenty 
years. The past season was referred to as the worst ever experienced 
in New Zealand because of the restricted demand for every crop 
the farmer produced, including wheat, oats, chaff, partridge peas 
and potatoes. There was no optimism and the only advice the 
Directors had to offer their farmer clients was for them to stick 
together and work hand in hand with one another until the 
depression ended. 

Those who did not experience the distress of this era of New 
Zealand history will have little realisation of the humiliations it 
imposed and the effect it had on people’s lives and livelihoods. 

The responsibility of the CFCA Directors became threefold. 
They had their farmer clients, their shareholders and a large and 
successful business co-operative whose establishment in 1880 by 
farming shareholders was generated by the adverse trading con- 
ditions for the farmer that existed at that time. These co-operative 
stores now provided a living for a large staff, many of whom had 
given long and faithful service to the Company. 

In the late 1920s, when overhead expenses had to be drastically 
reduced, a saving of £6,000 was achieved by a 24% reduction in 
salaries and wages. The management did not continue to economise 
by wholesale dismissal of staff as the depression years mounted in 
number and severity but chose to reduce working hours during 
quiet trading periods. Three days work a week was not the 
ultimate, but at least it afforded some security in very insecure 
times and the staff knew they did have their jobs. This arrangement 
was shared by the entire staff — workrooms included. As the 
position worsened reductions in wages were accepted and this was 
after dialogue between the management and the unions. 

Company finances were managed with extreme caution and a 
complete analysis of the trading of the Company was tabled every 
three months. The General Manager, Mr A. M. H. Shirtcliff, with 
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Board Chairman, Mr F. R. Flatman, and Board members Messrs 
T. B. Garrick, A. Austin, Guild, A. S. Jones, N. M. Orbell, 
J. M. C. McLeod, C. J. Talbot, and the Hon. J. Bitchener, MP, 
persevered with efforts to prune running expenses and so ensure 
the future of the Association. They met weekly during a long 
period of the depression and a suggestion that this should be altered 
to fortnightly intervals was not adopted by the Directors who 
considered that a problem dealt with immediately very often 
prevented an emergency situation at a later date. 

Mr A. R. Graham was the Association’s Accountant, and 
Mr E. J. Ellis was in control of advance accounts at this time. 
The latter were controlled with the greatest care and even though 
a shoestring budget meant exactly that, the reduced incomes from 
primary products defeated any progress at reducing bad debts. 
Very many of the CFCA clients simply handed over the respons- 
ibilities of running their finances to the Association which, in turn, 
stood between them and their mortgagees and landlords. For the 
financial year ending 1932 the collective farmers’ incomes showed 
a loss of returns totalling some £70,000. 

In 1932 and after a meeting with the Commissioner of Crown 
Lands the General Manager advised that an understanding had 
been reached concerning Crown tenants under mortgage who were 
unable to pay rent to the Land Board. The agreement was that in 
cases where rent was not being paid they would not enter into 
possession unless mortgage interest was being paid. On the other 
hand, the Land Board would not forgo their rent if the mortgagee 
was being paid in full satisfaction. 

In July 1932 the Chairman visited Wellington and on return 
told Board members that all the Parliamentarians with whom he 
had spoken considered that prices for primary products were 
beginning to rise. A substantial rise in wool in Sydney in August 
was reflected a little later at a local sale in Timaru. Cabled reports 
of sales in London were most satisfactory and this was reflected in 
the forward sales for the following season. 

By 1933 weekly cables from London were not giving rise for 
celebration. In January consumption dropped 50,000 carcases in 
one week. February was worse and clients were advised to dispose 
of their lambs at 5d per lb and buy their store lambs on the basis 
ot 5d per lb for fats. The Board considered that if lamb prices 
continued to drop they themselves might be wise to ship and 
export, thus saving exchange on Association purchases. The idea 
was decided against because if there were a rise in prices and the 
Company made a good profit the result could cause illwill with 
the clients. 

However, they did ship oats and grass seed in order to save 
overseas exchange and ease any glut on the market. The Manager 
purchased the seed at local market value to a limit of £5,000. 
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The fate of farming finances was dealt a further setback when 
1933 produced a five-month drought followed by two floods at 
harvest time. This created a seemingly impossible situation where 
the farmer saw most of his year’s work literally being washed 
away by the flood waters. This, of course, reflected badly on 
1934 returns. 

In September 1934 Mr Shirtcliff visited Wellington to have 
discussions with the New Zealand manager of the Union Bank. 
He was heartened by the fact that the CFCA recovery since 1927 
compared more than favourably with many large firms who had 
found themselves in similar circumstances. The bank complimented 
the management on the wise precaution it had followed by writing 
down farm assets on advance accounts. 

But the future looked forlorn and the Directors were forced to 
act quickly if their clients and shareholders were to be protected. 

Mr Finch, the Company Solicitor, attended a Board meeting 
in October 1934 to advise the Directors concerning the practical 
measures they intended to implement. This time, and acting 
according to the Company Act of 1933, their intention was the 
renewal of debentures, the reduction of capital and the cancellation 
of preference dividends. Their proposals were to balance an 
accumulated loss of £102,187 resulting from: (1) the depression 
ruling since 1929; (2) the heavy drop in values of assets in secured 
accounts; (3) the unprecedented drought suffered in South Canter- 
bury in 1931; (4) the consequent diminution in general trading 
owing to the heavy curtailment of spending power. 

Ordinary shareholders had received no dividends since 1921 
and no preference dividends had been paid since 1929. 

At the end of January 1935 a resolution was carried that, 
“The due date for repayment on redemption of Debenture Stock 
shall be extended from April 21st 1935 to April 21st 1942” and that 
“the interest rate shall be reduced from 6% to 44% payable in 
April and October each year.”’ 

Of course there was opposition and criticism from many 
quarters but all financial advisers were in accord with the proposal 
and many stated that other firms throughout New Zealand would 
soon be following the course the CFCA were adopting or “going 
to the wall’’. 

The petition to Justice Johnston of the Supreme Court to 
confirm the reduction of capital and sanction the compromise of 
arrangement with the preference shareholders was duly signed and 
sealed on April 11, 1935, and once again it was business as usual. 

Years later and in more buoyant times when Mr Shirtcliff met 
with the Wellington Union Bank staff they recalled the depression 
years. The bankers remarked on the wonderful recovery the CFCA 
had accomplished and said that at no time had the bank ever 
considered putting the Association’s account “in suspense or 
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provision” because it was always considered that the Association 
had very valuable goodwill as a going concern. 

The years 1935 and 1936 were full of complications for the 
management. The depression was over but its effect was still in 
evidence. The Government was introducing many new policies 
but until these were finalised the Company felt encumbered. 
They deferred their superannuation scheme until the impending 
legislation on health was known. 

Staff were asking for their wages to be increased to at least 
pre-depression rates. Again the Company was hesitant because if 
the new Government award rates were below what the Company 
had agreed to award, they could not be readjusted. Another 
consideration was the suggested forty-hour week. The Company 
saw this as a definite threat to their business and an opportunity 
for other tradesmen to benefit. 

At both the 1935 and 1936 annual meetings Mr John Anstey, 
a retired Board member who was still actively interested in the 
affairs of the Co-operative, strongly condemned the Association’s 
actions in their writing down of capital. He maintained that with 
capital earning from 5% to 7% it was improper to do this. 

The reply to Mr Anstey, who had been fighting this lone battle 
of unjust Government taxation as affecting co-operatives, with 
various Governments for twenty years, was that the Board of 
Directors were in office to strive for what was best for the share- 
holders. In doing this they must expect to meet the heavy taxation. 
However, all agreed that the taxation was inequitable to the 
Association. 

At the next annual meeting Mr Anstey was more successful 
and his proposal, “‘that because the Government’s present system 
of taxation is especially unjust to Co-operatives, the Directors in 
consultation take steps to get the injustice removed. 

The Board decided to act through their Federation of Co- 
operatives reasoning that this combined association of co-operatives 
would give more weight to their argument. 

Wool sales and wool commissions came under review and 
although charges in Canterbury were lower than anywhere else 
the Co-operative, as a farmers’ institution, chose to oppose any 
increase. 

The new wheat agreement issued by the Government Wheat 
Committee was viewed with suspicion. It was felt that the farmer 
should get a return of at least 5/- per bushel, but the present 
increase would all be absorbed in increased costs and wages. 
All agreed that to a large extent it was the farmer who was 
being sacrificed. 

In 1936, as a measure to assist many of the farmers who 
had suffered considerable financial hardship during the depression 
years, the Government introduced legislation granting the adjust- 
ment of mortgages. In the beginning the policy was the cause of 
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several misgivings as to the future of the mercantile firms because 
they feared that the stock firms’ advances may also be adjusted. 
However, this was not the case. 

The mortgage adjustments allowed for the compulsory writing 
down of mortgages in ratio to the farm income from production 
during the preceding eight or ten years. The procedure was sub- 
jected to the most exhaustive enquiry through the Land Court and 
it did provide, as intended, considerable benefit to many deserving 
cases. However, in spite of the careful sifting of applicants, there 
were those who “‘cashed in” on the opportunity. 

For the next two years many of the CFCA clients had their 
mortgages noted as either ‘adjusted under the Act”’ or “‘adjustment 
hearing pending’’. 

Because of the economic climate during this decade any 
development within the Company was very fully considered before 
it was proceeded with. However, the CFCA was meeting with stiff 
opposition in all its retail departments, and this was a challenge 
which had to be met. 

This was the 1930s and although the Association’s grain and 
wool stores were well planned and housed the latest machinery and 
fittings their Timaru shop remained a drab and sombre warehouse 
with high, narrow windows letting in only a minimum of light and 
certainly not designed for display purposes. 

As an experiment and to find out what improvement window 
displays might make to business, the Company rented window 
space at Radecliff’s Furniture Shop in Stafford Street from October 
1931. The displays of merchandise proved so successful that both 
window and shop space were rented until the end of the 1931-32 
holiday season. 

In 1932 an advertisement for a Drapery Manager in place of 
Mr Holst attracted sixty applications and from these Mr J. Gordon 
Davies, an Australian working in Wellington, was appointed. 
Mr Davies had gained experience in many large shops and arrived 
in Timaru with many ideas for his departments. 

The Board had set large plate glass windows into their Beswick 
Street frontage and had installed floodlighting to enhance the 
displays. New fixtures were provided for display in both the 
Drapery and Haberdashery Departments, the stairwell rebuilt, a 
new lift installed, and a sweet and tobacco stall placed near the 
entrance to attract trade. 

When the improvements were completed it was found necessary 
to employ an extra man to maintain the daily cleaning of the 
windows and the floor coverings. He also attended at the main 
entrance during the busy shopping hours to open and close the 
door for customers. 

Extensive advertising followed and the store was featured as 
“The new kind of Store we felt Timaru needed. Not an expensively 
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exclusive Store nor a congested one but a big Store for refined 
value for keen people looking for selective fashion-right mer- 
chandise at the lowest possible price compatible with quality!” 

Promotions within the store to attract custom were introduced. 
The first of these, held in 1932, was in conjunction with the airways. 
An Englishwoman, Lady Chaytor, was sponsored to lecture on 
fashion and compere a mannequin parade. This exciting event is 
still remembered by the staff. 

It heralded the approach of spring and the entire store was 
transformed into a spring garden with great bowers of daffodils, 
jonquils and freesias filling the store with their delightful fragrance. 
They hung from the roof, decorated the counters and were a feature 
of every display. 

Rich satin curtains draped the stage for the mannequins and the 
Showroom resembled a scene from Hollywood. 

Mr Davies and his assistants had worked all weekend to 
transform the store and to finish on time some of the assistants 
slept there on the Sunday night so that the final touches could be 
perfected early next morning. 

This was the first time underwear was paraded and, whether 
this was the major attraction or not, people came in their hundreds 
to view the lovely spring fashions. The Showroom was far too 
small and the women panicked. They pushed display tables 
together so that they could stand on them, and many fainted. 
The spring display was a topic of conversation long after spring 
had gone. 

There was a lighter side to this event. Such was the success of 
the week and so charming was the chief performer that it was 
hurriedly decided to arrange a cabaret in the Bay Hall to honour 
the lady. Cards were sent out to clients under the name of the 
Chairman, Directors and Manager. The first the Directors knew 
about the function was from their invitations. The Chairman had 
been consulted but unfortunately, and because of more important 
business concerning the annual meeting, had forgotten to mention 
it to his fellow Directors and have the decision sanctioned. 

Board members felt that the payment for the cabaret should not 
be from Company funds owing to the financial stress prevailing, 
but it was too late to cancel the function and it would be unwise 
to publicly dissociate the Directors. 

Lady Chaytor’s fee for the lecture in conjunction with the 
mannequin parade was £50 plus expenses. The programme adver- 
tisements covered this and Mr Shirtcliff had made his car available 
for transport. He offered to defray the expenses incurred because 
he was convinced that the lecture, the mannequin parade and 
cabaret would add prestige to the Association and had been 
arranged initially to further business in the Drapery Department. 
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The Directors decided that they would pay the cost up to a sum 
of £30, the amount to be shared pro rata amongst them. And so 
the show went on. 

The cabaret caused some disappointment among many of the 
more senior clients because the invitations had been sent to mainly 
the young customers. It was an enjoyable function and the 
Directors were moved to congratulate the Manager on the success 
of the entertainment. 


SUPERANNUATION 


From 1905 to 1919 the staff of 164 had more than doubled and 
the fact that many of the long-serving staff members were nearing 
retirement prompted the Directors to discuss superannuation. 
They realised that the established practice of presenting a farewell 
bonus of £20 on retirement was a very meagre reward for a 
lifetime of devotion to the Company. 

Their decision was to establish an employees’ superannuation 
fund which, for a lifetime, would allow a minimum sum of £52 per 
annum to staff members on retirement, providing they had been 
employed for at least thirteen years. £500 appeared on the 1919 
balance sheet as a nucleus for the fund and varying amounts were 
added each year. 

By 1924 this arrangement was considered inadequate for a firm 
employing so much labour and the Directors moved to seek advice 
from the Federation of Co-operatives concerning the compilation 
of a more extensive scheme. They found that a comprehensive 
scheme would cost the Company a vast sum of money and to be 
successful it would have to be contributing and must include every 
member of the staff. When this proposition was placed before the 
staff it was revealed that many of them were already making 
provision for their old age and if they were compelled to contribute 
to a CFCA superannuation scheme they would be in financial 
difficulty. 

No alterations were made. The existing scheme was well 
within the means of the Association and it was left to the discretion 
of Board members to assist any former employee who needed 
financial aid. 

However, at the 1935 annual meeting a shareholder once again 
asked for a clarification of the existing scheme. 

This stirred the Directors and in 1936 Mr Shirtcliff was 
asked for a full report on staffing with superannuation in mind. 
At that time there were twenty-six members of the staff who were 
fifty-five years and older and who would be either uninsurable or 
too costly to insure. The proposal was to submit an internal 
scheme for them. The decision to be made was whether to include 
the young employees in the scheme or make the minimum age of 
entry twenty-five years. The latter decision would provide for a 
cheaper scheme. 
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This was taken a stage further and in seven months seven 
insurance companies had presented their schemes. However, 
because new labour legislation was being considered — whether 
shop assistants were to work a forty or forty-four hour week — 
it was decided to postpone any decision until it was found “‘what 
grave effect these hours would have on Company business’’. 
That year it was recommended that £750 from the current year’s 
profits should be set aside for the employees’ superannuation fund. 

From 1936 to 1945 the insurance agents kept making sugges- 
tions to the CFCA concerning a policy, but during these years the 
increasing taxes and the uncertainty of the future seemed sufficient 
reasons to postpone the decision until after the war. 

In 1947 the Association became the South Canterbury agents 
for the Mutual Life and Citizens’ Assurance Company. They asked 
the MLC to propose a scheme which would need to be competitive 
with the several schemes already submitted. 

The MLC proposal set out clearly the costs, results and 
protection to the older members of the staff, with the exception of 
six employees whom it was impossible to insure. They would be 
protected from the Association’s own fund. 

The MLC superannuation scheme was adopted on August 1, 

1947. It was necessary to appoint a board of trustees from within 
the Company and Mr E. J. Ellis became the staff representative 
Mr A. Austin the Board of Directors’ representative, and Mr 
A. S. Loomes the staff representative for the Board of Directors. 
One hundred and eighty-nine men and nineteen women elected 
to stay out. 
_ In 1963 the Board decided to update their superannuation 
scheme and the MLC were asked to supply information concerning 
the provision of annuities or pensions as an alternative to the lump 
sum payment; to consider the rights and benefits of widows in the 
event of the death of the superannuitant and to further consider 
what provision could be made for sickness benefits. 

In 1964 improved retiring benefits were settled by amending 
the trust deed which, as it stood, restricted the Association’s 
contribution to the fund. The maximum percentages of 5, 74 and 
10, according to years of service, now coincide with the maximum 
contribution allowable by the Inland Revenue Department. 


FROM HORSES TO HUPMOBILES 


Convenience for the cartage of merchandise both to and from 
the Co-operative was all-important to the business, and ready 
access to the harbour and railway was a major consideration when 
the founder Directors were seeking land and buildings. In this 
respect their choice of site was ideal. 

For many decades the delivery service was provided by contract 
carters and the signed agreements always carried the clause: ‘“This 
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contract can be terminated at the convenience of either party 
immediately there is a grievance.”’ 

The conditions of contract altered from time to time, depending 
on whether the Association supplied the dray and the harness, and 
who supplied the horse and was responsible for its feeding and 
stabling. Samuel Johnson wrote, ‘‘Oats is a grain which in England 
is generally given to horses . . .”” and it was always an increase in 
the price of oats which brought an approach from the cartage 
contractor for an adjustment to his contract. 

In 1900 Messrs Ogden and Fleming received £240 for their 
contract for the year and the Co-operative Accountant earned £300. 
In 1902 W. Ogden received £405 and the Accountant £350. 

The horses knew all the stopping places on the delivery rounds 
and as soon as they saw their drivers moving out from a property 
the horses would move slowly on to the next place. When the 
horse-drawn delivery cart was replaced by the motor van it was 
found, and contrary to expectations, that the inner city deliveries 
took longer. It was only when deliveries were out into the less 
built up areas that the van became an advantage. 

In the early days of establishment the Company Agents were 
supplied with a horse, and later a horse and trap, with which to 
cover their territory. They were responsible for the expense of 
shoeing, feeding and stabling their animal until frequent approaches 
by them to the management resulted in an extra allowance to 
partly cover this cost. 

From 1908 the Association began phasing out the horses and 
traps used by their Agents. First replacements were motor cycles 
and then later motor cars. It was not long before the Directors 
realised that the horses had created far fewer problems for the 
management. The horses would always deliver the Agents home 
safely from the stock sales — whatever the hour — but many a 
motor cycle and motor car met with disaster by failing to take a 
bend or negotiate a bridge approach after its driver had had a long 
and thirsty day “‘on the rails’. 

The conversion from horse-drawn vehicles to motorised con- 
veyances was an expensive outlay of capital for the Association, 
and it created another problem — everyone had to be taught 
to drive. 


THE MOTOR CAR 


In 1902 Mr Mundell, the Company Auctioneer, who was a very 
progressive businessman, suggested to the management that a 
motor car would greatly facilitate his attendance at the auction 
sales. The suggestion was not favourably received. 

However, from 1905 Mr Mundell was making limited use of a 
Darraque car owned by a Mr Frank Brown. In 1906 Mr Mundell 
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informed the Board that this car was for sale and should be bought 
for the Auction and Land Department. A decision was deferred 
until a report could be tabled on the costs of running a car 
compared with horse hire. 

The car, complete with extras, was bought for £450 and £100 
was paid to Mr Brown for the past use of the vehicle. 

In. March 1905, Messrs Hill, Harbridge and Co Ltd offered 
the Association the agency for agricultural motors. The one 
condition was that one car must be purchased outright. The agency 
was declined because the Directors considered it premature, at this 
stage, to bind themselves to any particular make. They reasoned 
that further experiments would result in a better vehicle in the 
near future. However, another approach was made in June 1905 
and this resulted in the Directors leasing space in the Machinery 
Department in Cains Terrace to two car dealers. At this early 
stage the Association policy was that any motor business would be 
in conjunction with the Machinery Department and the separation 
of the departments did not take place until 1926. 

In 1911 a second-hand Darraque belonging to a Mr Mathias 
was bought for £100. This was for the Auction Department and 
was to be used to assist or supersede the old car. 

In October 1911, the New Zealand Farmers’, Christchurch, 
wrote asking the CFCA to become the South Island agents for 
Hupmobile and Overland cars. The CFCA was not willing to 
commit itself to taking a specified number of cars, but did 
accept the agency when this was written out of the agreement. 
It was left to the CFCA to make arrangements with a Mr W. G. 
Smiley concerning commission for a sub-agency. 

In November 1912 the Association engaged Mr C. Manchester 
as their motor car salesman in Waimate. His wage was 25/- per 
week plus 33% commission on sales. A new Hupmobile car was 
bought for the Machinery Department in Waimate. 

In 1913 the Association accepted the agency for Vulcan cars 
and one three-seater Vulcan was purchased by them. 

In 1914 the Association converted part of the Tattersall Horse 
Auction building into an up-to-date garage. Mr Anstey, a Director, 
urged the Board to spend a further £300 and extend the alteration 
to provide a brick building at the rear of the garage for a repair 
shop and mattress and bedding factory. This was not agreed to 
at the time and twelve months later the extension cost the 
Company £759. 

Mr R. A. Low was employed as attendant at the new garage. 
His wage was £2/12/6 and he slept on the premises. 

A 3 hp electrical motor with a fixed light and flexible tube lights 
for use in the cleaning and repairing of cars was part of the 
up-to-date equipment. 
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The charges for the handling of cars were: — 


Stand for the day ___1/- Tourist storage — per week 10/- 
Stand for the week 5/- Washing and polishing brass- 
Stand for all night 1/6 mounted car 5/- 
Stand per month 8/- Washing and polishing nickle- 
Annual rate £3/10/- mounted car 4/- 


Charging accumulator 1/6 and 2/- 

In 1915 when the cartage contractor, Mr Rutherford, asked for 
an increase in his contract because of the price of oats, the 
Association decided to buy an Overland chassis and have it fitted 
with a body suitable for a delivery van. Mr Rutherford undertook 
to run this together with a Willys utility van and such horse 
delivery as was still required. 

In 1915 the Health Department demanded that a concrete floor 
be laid in that portion of Tattersall’s yard that was still being used 
as a horse market. The requirement hastened the Company’s 
decision to close the horse market and use the area to further 
extend their garage. In 1916 they sold their last horse-drawn lorry 
and the £30 went towards one more motor delivery van. 

Car insurance became a problem for the Association because 
of the excessive rates charged by the local insurance companies. 
However, a successful arrangement with Lloyds of London resulted 
in a cover of £25,000. This included both Company and clients’ 
cars and was protection against fire, explosion and self-ignition. 

By 1917 the congestion in the Beswick Street garage made it 
necessary for the Association to rent a garage in Cains Terrace — 
this was leased for one year for £104 and half of the Strathallan 
corner section was excavated so that in an emergency this could 
be used for an open-air car park. 

The increase in motor business made it necessary for the 
Company to have a permanent oil store and they were successful 
in taking over John Edmond’s lease of some Harbour Board land 
together with the buildings on it. The new oil store cost £779. 

The war intervened and the garage extension was not proceeded 
with until 1919. Messrs Machant and Hall were the architects 
and, from six tenders varying in price from £4,449 to £6,500, the 
lowest, submitted by Mr Harding, was accepted. When the building 
was erected the girders were strengthened so that they would allow 
for the extension of any other part of the present building to cover 
the entire site. 

In 1920 a re-organisation of the delivery service resulted in 
Mr Rutherford, the contractor, being placed in charge of the 
delivery service with some administrative responsibilities. 

At this time the Waimate Branch, because of the ever- 
increasing costs needing to be absorbed into the delivery service, 
reverted to a horse and cart for the mid-town area. 

In the early twenties the motor trade was at a low ebb and 
those in the business were describing it as “‘the toughest game in 
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New Zealand”. The Federation of Co-operatives decided to sell 
their stock of Hupmobiles and the CFCA purchased three Hup- 
mobile chassis without tyres for £200 and three Colonial bodies 
for £117 each. 

The Federation also suggested that all petrol requirements for 
the co-operatives should be pooled and purchased through the 
Federation, thus enabling participation in special discounts and 
concessions which they could not command when trading 
separately. 

For the next two years motor trading was a precarious business 
proposition and all new cars were sold on consignment with no 
stock being held at the garage. 

In 1924 the Company accepted the Fiat agency with the usual 
commitment — the purchasing of a demonstration car on very 
advantageous terms. 

In 1926 they accepted the agency for Dunlop tyres. In 1926 
the Company’s tender for five Federal Knight chassis, for £495 
each, was accepted by the Timaru Borough Council for their 
omnibus service. 

This same year the Association decided to install their own 
petrol bowsers so that they would be free to take advantage of the 
best markets for petrol purchasing. This enabled them to buy 
petrol at very competitive prices for the next five years. However, 
by 1931 the major petrol companies were in a position to enforce 
some very stringent conditions on the so-called “‘pirate importers”’ 
and they were forced out of business. 

This did affect the CFCA to a certain extent because they, with 
their ample storage, had traded very satisfactorily with the “pirate 
importers” and as well had received good returns for supplying 
extra storage space for them. The ample storage continued to be 
an advantage as it allowed them to purchase in quantity and at a 
discount. 

In 1933 the petrol turnover was 90,000 gallons. The firm owned 
thirty cars with Timaru and Waimate sharing twenty-one, Geraldine 
four, Fairlie three, and Temuka two. 

Mr J. J. Butt, who began his apprenticeship as a motor mechanic 
in 1926 and retired as Manager of the Motor Department in 1972 
after forty-seven years service, recalled that from 1932-39 and 
shortly after finishing his apprenticeship he was put on the road 
as a car salesman. His territory was Temuka and Geraldine. 
He was allocated 100 gallons of petrol per month and his wage 
was £2 per week plus commission. He canvassed every day of the 
working week, going from door to door selling cars. 

He remembered the early years of motoring and the many times 
he was sent to the outskirts of Timaru to drive a farmer who 
was not confident enough to drive amongst the traffic into town. 
Frequently the Co-operative garage boys were called upon to drive 
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farmers home and the reason was usually because of too much 
socialising during the afternoon. 

Mr Butt knew the Willys Knight, Overland, Hupmobile and 
Vulcan cars and thought from a construction point of view that 
the 1925 Hupmobile was a truly great car. The touring Hupmobile 
sold for £495 and the sedan model for £595. 

In 1936 the garage in Beswick Street was trading exceedingly 
well but because of congestion at the bowsers, especially on a 
Friday night, the Association realised that they were losing 
business. Both Council and Government consent was given and 
the oil stores in Hayes Street were made available for the 
storage of bulk merchandise in the larger section and for garaging 
the CFCA lorries in the smaller section. This cleared one side of 
the Beswick Street garage and allowed more room for garaging 
customers’ cars on a Friday night when as many as 100 clients 
made use of the facility. Further space was gained by driving all 
the second-hand cars over the railway line and parking them there 
for the weekend. 

The need for space became desperate and a new service station 
was built on the Strathallan Street corner site. This was opened 
in April 1937 and Mr Cyril Wilson was employed as attendant. 
The hours were advertised as from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m., Monday to 
Saturday, and 8.30 a.m. to 12 noon and 6.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. 
on Sunday. 

The Beswick Street garage hours were from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
weekdays, and 8.30 a.m. to 12.30 pm. and 6.30 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. 
on Sundays. 

In 1939 the Association was granted a sub-agency for Chevrolets 
and De Sotos and in 1945 they were granted the franchise for 
Austin cars, vans and trucks for the South Canterbury district 
extending from the Waitaki to the Rangitata rivers. 

In 1968 the future of the CFCA garage and workshop was 
considered, and it was felt necessary to know the future policy of 
the British Motor Car Corporation with regard to marketing in 
view of their interests in England in the manufacture of other makes 
of vehicles. Many of these were already represented in Timaru 
by other agents. In 1970 and in order to extend the activities of 
the new Motor Division a new selling centre for both new and 
second-hand vehicles was purchased in Stafford Street, Timaru. 
With the merger of Austin and Morris interests in the New Zealand 
Motor Corporation the Austin agency was confirmed. 
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Chapier Ten 


Trading and War, 1937 


1937 and the Co-operative was in a better financial position 
than it had been for thirty years. With a bank account in credit 
the Directors moved to redeem all debenture stock valued at £100 
and under. This decision, although uncalculated, acted as a great 
fillip to the Association by restoring the public esteem which had 
waned somewhat when Company funds had been frozen. 

The memories of the depression were still fresh and the trend 
of affairs both political and financial was uncertain. The Directors 
maintained an attitude of caution and, apart from minor alterations, 
there was little new building planned. 


HIRE PURCHASE 

The era of “Hire Purchase’? had arrived but the CFCA 
management, aware of dismal results overseas, kept resisting the 
idea. However, in 1937 Mr Lewis, the new Drapery Manager, 
persuaded the Directors to introduce a modified system of hire 
purchase in what was termed “hard furniture’ so that the firm 
could compete with their opposition. 

Even though time payment became an accepted method of 
trading by most other firms, the CFCA continued their resistance 
until 1953 when the keen competition from other stores forced 
them to conform. The facility was first offered for the purchase 
of refrigerators, washing machines, radios, vacuum cleaners, electric 
razors, cake mixers and electric polishers. 

The success of the venture was immediate and this opportunity 
of purchase now extends over a wide range of merchandise and 
has developed into an important and financially successful trading 
department. 


NEW ZEALAND FERTILISER FEDERATION 
A Government proposal to lower the commission allowed to 
fertiliser retailers to 7% was greeted with alarm by the mercantile 
firms. They considered it would not be worth while handling the 
product for such a small profit margin. 
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Meetings were convened which were representative of both 
North and South Island retailers and farmers’ unions. The pro- 
ceedings were approached very carefully because the mercantile 
firms realised that if they refused to handle fertiliser someone else 
would step in and the result could cause accounting problems 
for the clients. 

The meetings resulted in the formation of a New Zealand 
Fertiliser Federation, and when reporting the outcome to the 
Directors, the General Manager, Mr A. M. H. Shirtcliff, said that 
at last the Government was being made to realise that firms such 
as the co-operatives could not be ignored when decisions concerning 
the business of the farmer were being made. 


WAR 

In 1937 the Board Chairman cautioned his directorate to bear 
in mind what effect a war in Europe could have on Company 
trading. This possibility was not ignored in the intervening years. 

The annual balance sheet 1937-38 was commended by the 
editor of the Mercantile Gazette, both for its results and for the 
admirable manner in which the accounts were presented. However, 
an article in the Financial Times published some six months 
later drew stormy protests from the Directors who considered that 
the publishers should be forced to correct their erroneous state- 
ments and distorted report — even if it required a court injunction. 
The Company Solicitor advised the Manager to ignore the article. 

At the end of 1938 the CFCA Directors were approached by the 
Chamber of Commerce and asked to prominently display posters 
in the store which urged young men to join the Territorial Force 
and, in the event of invasion, help defend New Zealand. The 
request was granted willingly, and an assurance given that the 
Board would allow their staff every opportunity to enlist in the 
Territorials. 

In December 1938, and almost overnight, the Government was 
compelled to take unprecedented steps in regard to Exchange 
control. The restrictions imposed entailed considerably more work 
for the Association’s Customs Department as it prepared to deal 
with the difficulties of import and export limits. 

A brief insertion in the minutes, dated September 7, 1939, “‘that 
the Chairman, Mr F. R. Flatman, referred to the outbreak of war 
and the need for co-operation of every section of the Community”’, 
appears now as an inadequate statement of an event that was to 
directly influence the Association and all those concerned with it 
for the following six years. 

Twelve young men enlisted almost immediately and a survey 
carried out showed that if conscription were introduced twenty- 
eight more single men and forty-eight married men would be 
affected. The men who went into military camp for training were 
welcomed back to serve in their departments until they were called 
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for active service, and they were assured of their positions on the 
staff when the war was over. 

War requires a new pattern of trade and it was expected that 
because of the non-purchase of New Zealand meat by the British 
Government this market would be greatly at risk. A deadlock 
seemed imminent and the position looked serious for the Dominion. 
The General Manager was asked to keep in communication with 
both the Meat Board and the Primary Production Council in order 
to keep the Directors closely informed. 

The Reciprocal Trade Federation of the United Kingdom had 
written to the Association warning that, because of the protection 
now afforded the British farmer, they saw difficulties for the 
New Zealand farmer in disposing of his produce after the war — 
even at greatly reduced prices. They listed the lack of advertising 
in England, the import restrictions and the competition of 
margarine against New Zealand butter as reasons for this. 

The predictions were not entirely correct and the shipping of 
exports during the war years continued with a minimum of delay 
at comparatively regular intervals. The Board Chairman, Mr 
F. R. Flatman, paid tribute many times to both the Royal Navy 
and the Merchant Navy, ‘‘who so splendidly kept our sea-lanes 
available’. 

The Government introduced many alterations to established 
practice during this time and although these were brought forward 
as war measures there were fears that some of them would not be 
rescinded at the end of hostilities. 

By using its State Marketing Department the Government 
commandeered hides and skins. This meant the loss of a free 
market which had returned valuable revenue to the Association. 

In 1939 an Emergency Equalisation Fund was established to 
provide for contingencies which might arise as a result of the war. 
The Government retained 5% of the seller’s proceeds from the sale 
of wool to feed into this fund. A refund twelve months later 
amounted to £9,337 and the share from the CFCA clients had 
been £6/12/84 for every £100 of their wool returns. 

The Company’s debentures were due to mature in April 1942 
and it was considered necessary to have them renewed at the 
same 45% per annum, payable half yearly, and for a further term 
of seven years. 

At the special meeting held to confirm this it was suggested 
by a shareholder that a sinking fund should be established for the 
purpose of redeeming debentures. The Chairman, Mr F. R. 
Flatman, explained that the high taxation imposed at that 
time made this procedure impossible. From 1936 to 1941 the 
Company tax had amounted to more than £63,000. 

At each annual meeting during the war years shareholders 
commented on the high tax the Company was paying. On the 
graduated scale the tax rate became as high as 18/6 in the pound. 
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THE TIMARU FISHING COMPANY’S NEW FACTORY ON TIMARU HARBOUR IN 
OPERATION IN AUGUST, 1976 
Above are shown the factory and the fishing boat wharf. Below: The staff within this modern 
complex who are processing for export under the Pacific Ocean and Feron brands. 
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It was necessarily severe because of the war, and because company 
tax was an uncomplicated source of revenue for the Government 
the Directors realised that they could expect little relief in this area. 

During these years, and although business turnover was main- 
tained at a very satisfactory level, it was impossible to build up 
any reserve of finance and from 1939 to 1945 a sum of £55,218 was 
invested in War Bonds and a sum of £126,097 paid in direct 
taxation. 

The General Manager had approached the AMP, the South 
British Insurance and the Lloyd companies in an endeavour to 
secure war risk insurance on Association buildings and_ stock, 
but none was offering. 

He also felt that some precautions were necessary to safeguard 
the Association’s documents and papers and suggested to the Board 
to consider building an underground strongroom in a suitable part 
of a suburb in Timaru. 

The final choice was a quarter-acre section adjoining Mr Shirt- 
cliff’s residence in Highfield. Some difficulties were experienced 
in getting a permit to build, but these were overcome with the help 
of the City Engineer. The strongroom was constructed under- 
ground. It had a brick ceiling and the roof was strengthened with 
a 12ft by 6in beam the entire length of the building. 

Requests for the leasing of storage space for their valuable 
documents were received from outsiders and these were allowed. 

The strongroom was declared open by the Directors at an “‘on 
the spot” function on June 11, 1942. Another minute recorded on 
July 25, 1946, read: “‘Because there is no further need for the 
underground strongroom which was a wartime measure, it shall 
now be written off and the section of land sold.” 

Mid-1942 the motor garages of Timaru and Temuka combined 
to establish a small munitions factory. Seven garages contributed 
£250 each and Auto Parts provided the balance of £750. Our 
Association gave their share of £250 and, as well, released lathes 
and machinery from the garage workshop. This machinery was 
returned to the CFCA at the end of the war. 

Another war-time service offered to customers and greatly 
appreciated by them was the despatch of parcels by the Association 
to sons and husbands fighting overseas. A tally of parcels sent in 
1944 totalled 8,548. 


THE POST-WAR DECADE 

Mr F. R. Flatman, a member of the Board of Directors for 
twenty-five years and its Chairman for fourteen of these, died 
following a short illness in June 1945. His long experience in 
farming at Geraldine and his wide local and business knowledge 
gained from his chairmanship of many local bodies had enabled 
him to make a very worthwhile contribution to the affairs of the 
CFCA. He had led them through a major depression and a long 
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war, and in spite of these two grave disasters the Association had, 
under his leadership, continued to keep pace with the needs of the 
developing community and the progressive district. 

Mr Andrew Austin became the new Chairman. His record was 
to become unique because when he resigned the chairmanship in 
1954 he could boast of sixty-nine years of close association with 
the CFCA. 

At the 75th Jubilee he recalled: ‘I joined the Association as an 
office boy — stamp licker — in 1885. Before long I was promoted 
to Invoice Clerk and for two years I made out every account. 
It is amazing to realise that in those days it cost the Company 
only £100 a year to render their accounts — £50 on postage and 
stationery and £50 for my wages. I became Accountant in 1891 
because I could add two and two and make four. An accountant 
did not have to know then what he does now.” 

Mr Austin spoke of playing football against a team from 
Ballantynes. “‘We had Tom Wright and Ted Rapsey, both South 
Canterbury representatives, and we won the match. Ballantynes 
later challenged us to a game of cricket and when we won that too 
their Manager told them that they should at least learn the 
rudiments of the games before issuing challenges.” 

Mr Austin resigned from the CFCA to go farming and became 
a member of the Board of Directors in 1905. It is little wonder 
that he was referred to affectionately as “‘the grand old man of 
the CFCA”’. 

POST WAR 

In 1949 the Chairman reported a £50,000 decrease in turnover, 
mostly accounted for by the restrictions imposed on imports. 
The four years of peace had not yet produced any stability to 
trading and some considered the conditions were worse than the 
previous year, even with the devaluation of the pound. 

However, even with all the complexities of trading caused by 
rising taxes, rising wages, building restrictions and finance emer- 
gency regulations the business of the Association continued to 
expand and the 1950s began another period of buying land and 
extending buildings to allow departments to spread their facilities 
for the benefit of the clients. 

In 1950, after exemption had been granted by the Rural 
Land Sales Commission, the Association purchased an area of 
land at Washdyke. A permit was approved by the Building 
Controller for the erection of a showroom together with a parts 
department, workshop and offices for International Harvester 
machinery, but this was not proceeded with. 

Messrs Heany and Beavan, Architects, were invited to prepare 
plans for a long-term programme of reorganisation of departments 
and immediate priority was given as the grain and seed department. 

Neon lighting was installed throughout the shop, but the instal- 
lation of the lift for the convenience of customers had to be delayed 
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two years because of re-armament causing a shortage of the 
necessary material. 

From 1951 to 1954 there were a number of new appointments 
to the Board of Directors. 

In 1951 Mr Bitchener resigned after thirty-one years service to 
the Board. Mr W. H. Talbot, a son of Mr John Talbot, accepted 
nomination. Unfortunately, Mr Talbot died suddenly prior to the 
date of what would have been his first Board meeting and Mr 
W. J. Fletcher, Waimate, accepted the nomination. 

Mr A. Sevicke Jones, a member for twenty-two years, died in 
1952 and this vacancy was filled by Mr G. J. Slater, Geraldine, 
who was later to become Board Chairman. 

Mr N. M. Orbell had been a Director for twenty-two years and 
retired in 1952. Mr A. B. Struthers accepted the nomination and 
was destined to become General Manager of the Company in 1954. 

In 1953, and following nine years of service to the Board, 
Mr J. Dempsey announced his retirement. Mr W. C. Stafford was 
invited to fill the vacancy. Although farming at this period, 
Mr Stafford had previously been an employee in the agricultural 
department and his specialised knowledge in this field was exten- 
sive. His practical knowledge of land was generously shared with 
the farming community of South Canterbury. 

In 1954 Mr A. Austin, the Chairman, retired after a close 
association with the Company for sixty-nine years — twenty years 
as a staff member and forty-nine years on the Board. He referred 
to the amazing development of the Company which in seventy-three 
years had increased its turnover from £50,000 to £4,548,634. 

The Board placed on record the sterling service rendered by 
Mr Austin to the Company over a long period. 

Mr G. B. Baker, CBE, DCM, MM, JP, accepted the chairman- 
ship. 

Mr Baker had been a Board member since 1945. As chairman 
of the Rabbit Destruction Council (later the Pest Destruction 
Council), formed in 1948, he had become widely known throughout 
New Zealand. His untiring efforts to try to rid New Zealand of 
rabbits had resulted in an estimated increase in the country’s land 
production of £60,000 per year. Mr Baker, a farmer, had been 
elected to the electoral committee of the Meat and Wool Boards. 
He was given a special award by the New Zealand Grasslands 
Association for his outstanding contribution to the improvement of 
grasslands in New Zealand. He also received the gold medal, 
gold medallion and life membership of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. 

The two vacancies on the Board of Directors were filled by 
Messrs J. A. Darling and A. D. Talbot, a grandson of the founder 
member, Mr J. Talbot. 

This was by far the greatest change in the membership of the 
directorate that had occurred during its seventy-five years of estab- 
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lishment. Mr M. Guild, elected in 1929, and Mr R. G. Cleland, 

elected in 1944, became the two seniors on the Board. 

In July 9, 1952, the Association received a letter from Mr 
H. C. Hildreth, the secretary for the Degree Students’ Association, 
Massey Agricultural College, New Zealand. He sought information 
that would help in establishing what opportunities of employment 
were Offering for agricultural science students. 

The Board was extremely interested, and a sub-committee 
including Messrs A. B. Struthers (chairman), W. J. Fletcher and 
G. J. Slater was elected. Mr W. C. Stafford from the Department 
of Agriculture was co-opted to this committee. 

From their deliberations the following information was sent to 
Mr Hildreth: 

(1) While in the past our Co-operative has not employed graduates 
in Agricultural Science, the Committee considers that there 
are definite possibilities for employment for one and eventually 
two, in this organization. 

(2) We visualise men who could be employed in advisory 
capacities on grassland management and agriculture and the 
ideal man would require to have an agriculture bias, a know- 
ledge of Auction and a thorough knowledge of Canterbury 
conditions. The Farm Management Course of the Degree 
Student would be useful provided the man was sound and had 
plenty of commonsense. We would expect him to work in 
close liaison with the Department of Agriculture. 

(3) We consider the salary scale would be in line with similar 
positions offered by Government Departments and we would 
confidently expect that, to the right man, the prospects would 
be better than a Government Department would offer. 

The committee recommendation to their Board of Directors 
was “‘that consideration be given to the establishment of a Farm 
Advisory Service, and that the Board appoint a sub-committee to 
consider ways and means of implementing the proposal’. 
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Chapter Eleven 
An Era of Change 


Mr A. M. H. Shirtcliff retired from the CFCA in October 1953, 
having completed sixty years continuous employment with the firm. 
He had been General Manager and Secretary for thirty years and 
had played a prominent role in the expansion of the business. 
His era had not been one of “plain sailing’ — two major 
depressions, two serious droughts and a long war had added 
considerable strain to his responsibilities, and it was generously 
acknowledged that few would ever equal his wholehearted devotion 
to the interests of the Association. He had become one of Timaru’s 
best known citizens. 

There were twenty applicants for the position of Manager- 
Secretary, and the appointment was made of Mr A. B. Struthers, 
MA (Canty). 

Mr Struthers had gained his initial experience with co-operatives 
as an employee of the New Zealand Farmers’ Co-operative in 
Christchurch from 1928 to 1933. His “boss” then was Mr W. 
Machin who was responsible for introducing the “‘Machin System”’ 
which was widely adopted by all mercantile firms and in simple 
terms was the budgeting of farmers’ accounts. Mr Struthers had 
been secretary of the Employers’, Builders’ and Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation, Timaru manager of the Farm Accounting Association of 
New Zealand, the Farmers’ Mutual Insurance, and provincial 
secretary of Federated Farmers. He had an infinte knowledge of 
farmers and farming and was a founder of the Young Farmers’ 
Club. He had been a member of the CFCA directorate for two 
years and resigned from the Board when he accepted his new 
position. 

The mid-fifties became another period in the Company’s history 
when both trading markets and premises had to be extended if the 
Association were to maintain its high record of trading in South 
Canterbury. With this in mind it was decided that all the 
Company’s retail premises would be modernised and also improve- 
ments made to the farm merchandise stores by the installation of 
the latest machinery for more convenient handling of farm produce. 
The management realised that these were costly projects and 
therefore of necessity would take time. 
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In this long-term building plan priority was given to the grain 
and seed department. 

In 1953 Mr A. D. Reid, previously in charge of the Waimate 
grain and seed department, was appointed over-all Grain, Seed 
and Produce Manager. His new responsibility was to co-ordinate 
the departments and aid and advise their managers in all the 
ramifications of their trading. 

Once the alterations to the grain stores were completed it was 
necessary that full use should be made of the facilities now being 
offered to farmer clients, and to this end the management 
introduced in-service training sessions to extend the knowledge 
of their employees. 

The first of these was for the benefit of the grain and seed men 
and was in the form of a training school. Three Directors with 
specialised knowledge, Messrs Fletcher, Slater and Stafford, lec- 
tured to the twelve young men who attended. 

Later, and during slack periods, field days were arranged at 
Lincoln College when as many as forty staff attended. The success 
of those training exercises was acknowledged and extended to 
include employees from the New Zealand Farmers’, the North 
Otago Farmers’ and the Otago Farmers’ Co-operatives. 

Mr Reid’s tour of the North Island was successful in gaining 
new markets for the association and from this venture came the 
suggestion that the Company should establish a wholesale grain 
and seed department. Mr Reid and a Director, Mr W. Stafford, 
went on tour to make contact with the grain merchants and a 
profitable market developed. 

Increased business in Timaru and at the branches highlighted 
a need for more specialised control of departments. In 1953 Mr 
C. J. Shipley was appointed in charge of advertising. In 1956 
Mr Shipley was appointed Sales Manager and in this position 
became responsible for the retail trade section in Timaru. 

In 1953 Mr W. S. Walker joined the staff as a commercial 
artist and later became Display Manager. Early in the 1970s he 
became Promotion Manager for the Association. From 1961 Mr 
Walker’s ability became recognised throughout New Zealand when 
many of his displays for the CFCA were granted awards. In 1973 
he won a world contest which was awarded and judged ‘“‘on the 
merits of its most outstanding professionalism in the display 
segment of distribution’’. 


STUD STOCK 
In September 1954 a meeting of stock agents and heads of this 
department from Southland, Otago, North Otago and South 
Canterbury co-operatives was convened and those present agreed 
that a closer liaison amongst the various co-operatives in the 
handling of stud stock and store sheep was desirable. 
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To implement this decision it was recommended that a full-time 
stud stock man was necessary and Mr N. Mitchell was appointed 
to this position in Timaru. 

It was realised that further business would develop if there was 
liaison with the North Island and so, with this in view, Mr Mitchell 
toured the North Island, meeting branches and attending their stud 
stock sales. 

In February 1963 the Farmers’ Wholesale Federation advised 
that a new subsidiary company had been formed with its object: 
“The handling of Stud Stock.’’ Its head office was at Palmerston 
North. 

The Federation invited the South Island co-operatives to 
become shareholders in the new company. In the initial stages all 
the co-operatives in the South Island were not wholly in favour of 
joining such a venture. The CFCA, although agreeing in principle 
with the idea, were not willing to become financially involved, but 
offered to render assistance whenever possible. 

Within months, the New Zealand Farmers’ had a change of 
mind and decided to join. This was followed by a meeting of 
South Island co-operatives with a deputation from the North Island, 
and Messrs Giddings, Slater, Struthers and Lawson, the head of 
the auction department, attended on behalf of the CFCA. 

All agreed that with a national coverage the new company 
would have a greater chance of success, but in the initial stages any 
advantage to the CFCA was seen as minimal. However, they were 
convinced that the CFCA could not afford to stay out and Mr 
A. B. Struthers was appointed the CFCA representative on the 
Stud Stock Company board of directors. 

By 1965 this company was well established and was fast 
becoming an important sector of the stud stock field in New 
Zealand. It was felt that the CFCA clients were receiving benefit 
from this New Zealand-wide organisation and the appointment of 
a full-time stud stock officer in the South Island strengthened this 
side of company business. 

As the Stud Stock Company developed it extended its activities 
into the export field with marked success and the value to the 
CFCA of being shareholders in this company, owned by the 
farmers’ co-operatives of New Zealand, becomes more apparent 
each year as the Association continues its service to the stud stock 
breeders in South Canterbury. 


COAL 
In 1956, when the Association wished to extend its grain storage 
store in Mill Street, the coal yard was finally transferred to a site 
in Hayes Street. 
Unfortunately, on May 17, 1963, the coal yard, which serviced 
some 800 to 1,000 customers, was completely gutted. The old 
corrugated iron and wooden building became a write-off, as were 
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two delivery trucks, the plant and the coal stock. At the height 
of the fire, between 10.30 p.m. and 11.45 p.m., the building was 
literally bulging and exploding. The cause of the fire was not 
established. 

Two coal companies, Messrs McClatchie Ltd, and Morrison 
Ltd, immediately came to the aid of the Association with a truck 
and coal supplies so that orders could be maintained. 

It was decided not to rebuild on the same site but to manage 
with temporary arrangements until the renewal of leases, which 
were almost due, were finalised. 

Early in 1964 the Central Coal Company was offered to the 
Association and this was purchased. 

In 1970 a further coal company, the Enterprise, in Temuka, 
owned by Mr I. C. Stanley, was purchased and Mr Stanley was 
appointed Manager of the Timaru and Temuka coal depots, and 
is the present Manager of The Farmers’ coal operations. 

In 1971 a further merger by the CFCA with the Morrison- 
McClatchie Coal Company meant that the CFCA became the only 
firm of coal and wood merchants in the Timaru city. In 1961 
there had been thirteen coal and wood businesses in Timaru 

In 1980 the CFCA’S distribution of coal throughout South 
Canterbury averaged 28,000 tonnes a year. Some 10,000 tonnes 
were required annually to service domestic requirements and the 
rest was needed to fire steam plants in industry, public buildings, 
hospitals, commrcial premises, etc. 

The Association is the South Canterbury agents for the New 
Zealand State Coal Mines and also acts for Thomas Brown Ltd, 
and the Kai Point Coal Company. 

Today, delivery is carried out by a private firm, Timaru Coal 
Contractors Ltd. 

During the mid-winter peak the Association employs a yard 
staff of some twelve men who bag and load out supplies to Timaru 
and the rest of South Canterbury at the rate of 800 tonnes a week. 

Recent innovations introduced to improve the service to 
customers was the establishment of a “drive in’’ where customers 
with cars can pick up their supplies of coal, coke and firewood 
themselves, together with a bulk coal service which enables 
customers to buy their coal by the trailer load. The latter service 
was set up at the Washdyke grain store where weighbridge facilities 
are available. 

Employees who have given long service in this department 
include Messrs Jock Gray, Frank Hood, Cyril Farrell and Eddie 
Wright, and Mr Tom Williams, the present foreman at the yard, 
has been with the Association for ten years. 


CAPITAL FINANCE 
During the depression in 1928, and as an effort to protect the 
capital structure of the Association, the Articles of Association 
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were altered to allow for the issue of debenture stock. The capital 
affected was on free deposit and amounted to £249,719. 

Late in 1950 the Board of Directors considered that it would 
be wise to have these Articles, framed during the depression, 
amended so that the shareholders would be in control of their 
Company. The representation on the Board at this period was 
five debenture-holder Directors against four shareholder Directors. 

This, of necessity, was a long legal exercise and a committee 
was appointed to prepare a report on capital reconstruction to 
present to the Board. Valuable information concerning the writing 
off of capital was given by the manager and secretary of the 
New Zealand Farmers’ who had undertaken this same procedure 
in 1947. 

In 1960 notification of the Board’s intention to reconstruct the 
capital of the Association was released to the press, the Stock 
Exchange and the shareholders. The shareholders were recom- 
mended not to sell their shares. 

At this time the valuation of land and properties owned by the 
Association was £339,230. The South British Insurance Company 
accepted a mortgage and a loan was raised to finance the repayment 
of all the debenture stock. 

This action, together with a reconstruction of the share capital, 
consolidated the financial structure of the Company. The general 
manager of the Company’s bank, the ANZ, commended the 
Directors on their initiative in making the decision and their 
successful conclusion of the undertaking. 

A special meeting held in April 1961 endorsed “‘that Messrs 
G. B. Baker, W. C. Stafford, G. J. Slater, M. Don and G. S. 
Giddings previously Debenture holder representatives now be 
appointed to fill the vacancies on the Board of Directors, con- 
sequent to the discharge of debentures and the ceasing of the 
Trust Deed following the redemption of the Debenture Stock in the 
Association on the date 21/4/1961.” 

This action, taken by the Directors to ensure that the share- 
holders benefited in the prosperity of their Co-operative, is 
identified as a memorable event in the history of the Company. 

In 1961 the long established Timaru firm of T. and J. Thomson 
was purchased by Hays Ltd and the CFCA was given the oppor- 
iunity to take up the 4,000 shares held by T. and J. Thomson in 
the United Stores Group. This group operated extensively, both 
in New Zealand and overseas, and was engaged in retail drapery 
buying. 

In the mid 1960s there were startling developments taking place 
in new techniques for the handling of bulk quantities of grain and 
seed. The CFCA management realised that to keep abreast with 
the times it was important to provide the modern facilities for the 
benefit of their clients. The Mill Street store was considered 
unsuitable for the installation of new equipment and the final 
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decision was to sell the property and build a new grain store on 
the Association’s property at Washdyke. 

Messrs Andrews and Beavan, Christchurch, offered to under- 
take the design. They engaged their company architect and to 
comply with regulations employed a qualified consulting engineer. 

From six tenders the lowest one, submitted by Messrs Hall and 
Duncan Ltd, Timaru, was accepted. 

Detailed planning had gone into the new grain store and when 
speaking at the opening of the building on March 31, 1967, Mr 
K. A. W. Doell, the project engineer, acknowledged the assistance 
given in this respect by Mr A. D. Reid who had been The Farmers’ 
Seed Department Manager. 

The building was officially opened by the then Mayor of 
Timaru, Mr D. R. Dowell. Other guest speakers included 
Sir Basil Arthur, MP, Mr W. C. Stafford, the Vice-Chairman of 
the Board, Mr S. J. Lister, President of the South Canterbury 
Federated Farmers Association and the Wheat Board, and Mr 
A. B. Struthers, the Company General Manager. 

Mr Dowell said that it was another proud moment for the 
South Canterbury district to witness the continuing progressive 
development of one of Timaru’s locally owned companies, the 
CFCA. 

The store embodied all the latest approved methods for 
efficiently handling and conditioning, when necessary, the seed of 
all cereal, pasture and pulse crops, with the ability to bring them 
to the standard of purity demanded both in New Zealand and 
overseas. 

The Timaru Harbour Board had taken the progressive step of 
installing bulk handling facilities for the shipment of wheat and in 
1968 the grain store was extended 7Oft by 150ft in order to more 
easily accommodate the increasing demand for storage of grain and 
seed awaiting drying, together with the storage of container bins. 


WOOL 

The value of wool to South Canterbury and to the CFCA as a 
trading market was never lost sight of. 1965-66 became the first 
season to have five auction sales and a record number of 100,000 
bales were auctioned in Timaru. The steadily increasing business 
required more storage space in the wool store and a total of 22,000 
square feet was added over two floors. In 1966-67 the price of 
wool dropped from 36 cents to 31 cents a pound and this repre- 
sented a reduction of $1.3 million in the income of the wool 
growers in the district. 

This state of affairs caused a murmur in the mercantile field of 
a mini-recession and in August of 1967 a meeting was convened in 
Wellington of representatives from trading banks, life offices, the 
State Advances Corporation, and stock and station firms to consider 
the financial state of the farming industry. 
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It was agreed that every effort must be made to sustain the 
farmer through his difficulties, and the liquidation of any working 
farmer was to be avoided if at all possible. 

In November another urgent meeting was convened in Wel- 
lington of stock and station firms to consider the far-reaching 
proposals by Government concerning financial assurance to sheep 
farmers. The firms agreed in principle to support the scheme 
whereby budget deficiency would be guaranteed by either the State 
Advances Corporation or the Marginal Lands Department. 

The 1967 October wool sale was the first South Island sale 
where the Wool Commission’s policy of buying in wool was 
discontinued and the supplementary price scheme initiated. The 
average price in Timaru over the past three years had been 36c, 
3lc and 24c per lb. A supplementary payment by the Wool 
Commission of 2.1 cents brought a further $470,000 into the district 
and this sum meant the difference between a profit and a loss to 
many South Canterbury farmers. 

The CFCA Directors agreed that the Wool Commission’s policy 
over the past two years had certainly had a beneficial effect on 
wool growers. 

A review of the 1968-69 season instanced weather conditions 
and the devaluation of the dollar as being the two most significant 
factors to influence the farming income and indirectly the CFCA’s 
income. 

The drought conditions had seriously affected the feed position 
and some farmers had been forced to sell stock which would need 
to be replaced in the autumn when feed was more readily 
available. 

Devaluation acted like a shot in the arm to overseas prices for 
stock and wool but in due course the impact of increased costs of 
production became significant in farmers’ profit and loss accounts. 

The Association expanded its activities in drafting lambs and 
sheep for export. This proved a successful service and now the 
Association offers clients the choice of selling at “‘schedule’”’ or 
‘““owner’s account” or through “‘pool’’ systems. 

The end of the 1960s saw an increase in the pea and barley 
crops and in 1969 and during the harvest the first bulk ship load 
of feed barley was successfully shipped to the North Island. 

Ill health had forced the retirement of the Company Chairman, 
Mr G. B. Baker, in 1969. His devotion to the Association had been 
a major influence during his term of office and his genuine concern 
for the staff of the CFCA had been greatly appreciated by them. 

Mr A. B. Struthers, the General Manager, retired in November 
1970, having completed nearly seventeen years in this position. 
His term had been one of successful expansion and development 
for the Association and his planned programme of improvements 
to Company properties had been accomplished. 
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During this decade the Board minuted the sad loss the Company 
had suffered in the death of Mr E. J. Ellis, an executive officer, 
who had been with the Association for forty-five years. 

In 1918 Mr E. J. Ellis accepted a position in the stock depart- 
ment of the CFCA. He later transferred to Temuka as grain 
buyer for the district and then a further promotion took him to 
Waimate as their Branch Accountant. His final appointment 
within the firm was Securities Accountant at Timaru, a position 
he filled until his death in 1963. 

As Securities Accountant Mr Ellis was closely associated with 
the farmer clients and it was widely acknowledged by both the 
Company and the clients what a good friend he proved to be to 
clients as with genuine concern, wise advice and skilful budgeting 
he successfully piloted many of them through their hard times. 

Mr Ellis was also closely associated with the many young 
returned servicemen who after the war were balloted on to blocks 
of land. This proved a very satisfactory scheme of re-settlement 
and the majority of these young men became able and successful 
farmers. 
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Chapter Twelve 
The Tenth Decade, 1970-80 


Depressions, droughts, fires and wars were the obvious threats 
to profits during the first ninety years of the Company’s history, 
but the tenth decade produced a more insidious problem — 
inflation. 

The decade was also beset with unrest within the work forces 
of both the transport and freezing industries, and the resulting 
strikes threatened the stability of those engaged in farming. 

There was an oil crisis which led to a succession of peak price 
increases and in a company with the complex structure of the 
CFCA the effect from this was far-reaching. 

Because of retirements there were changes in Company per- 
sonnel and this resulted in a new General Manager for the 
Company and a new Chairman for the Board of Directors. 

Mr A. D. Talbot, a farmer and a grandson of Mr John Talbot, 
a founder Director and subsequent Chairman for twenty-five years, 
became the ninth Chairman. His knowledge of farms, farming and 
finance combined with experience gained in local body adminis- 
tration at a national level proved of immense benefit to the 
Association during an important period of change and expansion. 

Mr J. M. Crawford was appointed General Manager in 1970. 
He had joined the Company as Security Supervisor following the 
death of Mr E. J. Ellis in 1963. 

During the war Mr Crawford had won a scholarship to Lincoln 
College and following the war he returned there to complete a 
diploma in valuation and farm management. His next years were 
spent with Lands and Survey, the Rural Bank and with the Wool 
Board’s Economic Service. One year after his appointment with 
the CFCA he became their Mercantile Manager and he remained 
in this executive position until his appointment as General Manager. 

In 1969 Mr Crawford was awarded an Eisenhower Fellowship 
for study and travel within the United States. He also travelled in 
Europe and Japan, gaining knowledge in produce, production and 
marketing for the benefit of the Association. 

The economic conditions prevailing in 1970 influenced the 
Board into accepting some changes in Company structure. Although 
the original merchandise and stock and station trading established 
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by the founders in 1880 was still considered the solid foundation 
of the Co-operative the management were forced to re-think their 
policy in order to combat strong competition from other traders 
and allow for a continuing expansion of their business. 

Figures showed that the Company turnover of $35 million was 
coming from a population of only 60,000 people. This was 
saturation point and the Company must diversify its trading in 
order to expand. 

A new structure of management was initiated and managers, 
each with responsibilities in various sectors, were grouped into 
divisions. The divisions in 1970 were drapery, general merchandise, 
produce, mercantile and coal. The division managers, together 
with branch managers and the accounting staff, formed the 
executive group. Resulting from the greater responsibilities 
delegated to the managers was a steady increase in profit. 

Taxation was a dominating feature governing financial profit 
and the total tax provision for 1971 was 56.8% of the year’s profit. 

The controversial payroll tax was seen as an additional burden 
for the Company and the inevitable increases in the prices for both 
goods and services due to the increased salaries and wages under 
the new award were substantial. To increase or even maintain 
profit it became necessary to eliminate the unprofitable aspects of 
the business in order to allow for improvement in other areas 
of trading. 

The country delivery service was abolished. The decision was 
not received with silent acceptance by the clients, but the cost to 
the Company was prohibitive and with every family motorised the 
service could not be justified. It had been introduced some ninety 
years earlier to encourage trade. 

Mr A. S. Loomes, Assistant General Manager and Secretary of 
the Company, retired in November 1971. He had given a lifetime 
of service to the Company extending over forty-seven years and he 
had the unique honour of being one of only two Assistant General 
Managers ever appointed by the Directors. He had been attached 
to both the Fairlie and Waimate branches and had transferred to 
Timaru in 1932. Following the retirement of Mr A. R. Graham 
in 1952 he was appointed Chief Accountant and became Assistant 
Manager in 1961. 

Amongst the many changes in office procedure he had wit- 
nessed, Mr Loomes placed the microfilming of all records and the 
benefit derived from the great saving in storage space, together 
with the advent of computer accounting, the most remarkable. 

Mr J. T. Greig, the Chief Accountant, succeeded Mr Loomes 
as Company Secretary. 

In November 1972 the building in Beswick Street which housed 
the Motor Division was converted into a customer car park. 
This proved popular with customers and of considerable benefit 
as a public car park in this area of the city. 
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Because of the need to expand, the Motor Division was shifted 
to a new motor workshop in Sophia Street where there was room 
to centralise the automotive operations of the CFCA. 

Another venture brought the motor cycle sales and service 
under one roof. The Cains Terrace workshop had previously 
housed farm machinery and agricultural machinery parts. When 
this machinery franchise was no longer a viable proposition for the 
Association it was relinquished and an alternative trade was sought. 
It was found that there was an increasing demand for motor cycles 
for agricultural use coming from the farming area surrounding 
Timaru and this resulted in the transformation of the Cains Terrace 
building into a modern and fully equipped motor cycle, motor 
mower and power tool display and servicing area. 

In 1972 a suburban store together with its wine licence was 
bought. The licence was transferred to the new drive-in wine and 
spirit store in Strathallan Street previously occupied by the service 
station. 

Mr A. D. Talbot resigned as Chairman of the Board in 1972 
and continued to serve as a Director. 

Mr G. J. Slater, Deputy Chairman, accepted the position. 
With sound judgment aided by a wealth of farming experience 
gained in New Zealand and abroad, Mr Slater became a con- 
siderable influence on Company policy during his six years as 
Chairman. 

In 1973, and as the result of an outstanding six months trading 
up until January 31, 1973, the Company Chairman announced the 
payment of an interim dividend of 3% on preference shares and 
4% on ordinary shares. This was the first ever interim dividend 
paid to shareholders over the ninety-three years of establishment 
and was indicative of the confidence felt by the Manager and the 
Directors at that time. 

In August 1973 the CFCA completed the deal for the taking 
over of the Aorangi Fellmongery at Washdyke. The CFCA had 
been a woolbroker for many years and the Aorangi Fellmongery 
products were wool and pelts with the latter offering possibilities 
for the manufacture of pelts in the future. 

This was the first subsidiary company for the CFCA and it 
proved a successful enterprise. This type of operation within the 
Company expanded during the decade and in 1980 there were 
eight subsidiaries listed: Aorangi Fellmongery Ltd (100% owned), 
Auto Engineers Ltd (100% owned), Feron Seafoods Ltd (100% 
owned), Chatham and Feron New Zealand Ltd (100% owned), 
Nichiro and Feron Fisheries New Zealand Ltd (75% owned), 
North Otago Farmers’ Co-operative Association Ltd (100% 
owned), Paxarms Ltd (100% owned), South Canterbury Services 
Ltd (100% owned). 

The tax-paid profit for the year ending July 1973 rose 218% 
from the previous year to a figure of $329,081. This was the 
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beginning of a recovery to profitability and was reflected in an 
improved Company image and an increased share value. 

The Prime Minister of the day, Mr N. Kirk, indicated that the 
profit was unreasonable. The Chairman, Mr Slater, replied in a 
statement, ““This is the profit resulting from a successful Company 
and I doubt if the Prime Minister would complain about a similar 
profit from State Corporations such as Air New Zealand, Bank 
of New Zealand, Government Life Insurance and State Fire 
Insurance.” 

The spectacular increase resulted from increased turnover in 
wool, livestock, land and farm produce, increased exports with 
taxation benefits, buoyant merchandise sales, a change in the 
application of payroll tax and the elimination of unprofitable 
departments within the Company. 

The Director Mr M. Don retired in 1973 and Mr A. I. Guild 
was appointed to the Board. Shortly after, Mr W. C. Stafford 
resigned and was replaced by Mr H. N. Dellow. Mr Stafford had 
contributed much to the farming community of South Canterbury 
and his wise counsel on the Board of Directors was greatly 
appreciated. 

This national economic boom in 1973 was the beginning of the 
inflationary period when incomes had risen rapidly but costs had 
not yet caught up. It was an overheated economy and the country 
and the CFCA were shortly to feel the effects from this. 

In December 1973 a proposal to merge the Otago Farmers’ 
Co-operative and The Canterbury Farmers’ Co-operative by the 
formation of a holding company, “‘Central Farmers’ Co-operative 
Association’’, was made. The Otago board unanimously supported 
the proposal but later withdrew their support in favour of a 
subsequent offer from Donald Reid and Co. The Central Farmers’ 
Co-operative offer lapsed and the Otago Farmers’ Co-operative 
successfully completed their merger with Donald Reid and Co. 
and the new company became known as Reid Farmers Ltd. This 
company is a member of the Farmers’ Co-operative Federation 
and is a valuable link in the New Zealand chain of co-operatives. 

Following the 1973 boom the inflationary trends indicated a 
need for improved liquidity in the Company. The 1974 turnover 
had increased 104% over seven years, but the working capital 
increased only 15% and shareholders’ funds only 13%. It was clear 
that further funds from the shareholders for the operation of the 
Company were essential. 

The Board of Directors, using a programme created by the 
Government in 1974, offered convertible preference shares to their 
shareholders in 1977. These shares of $1 each were strongly 
supported and contributed $800,000 to the shareholders’ funds in 
the Company. This injection of cash into the Company proved of 
benefit to its entire trading operation. 

At this time South Canterbury Services Ltd, with its objects 
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listed as brokers, financiers, land and property developers, was 
formed as a subsidiary and one of its undertakings was a minor 
housing development. 

The need for better facilities to allow for greater administration 
efficiency resulted in the rebuilding of the main Timaru office in 
1974. This replaced the old office which, apart from the addition 
of a number of smaller offices necessary to accommodate an 
increasing staff, had remained basically the same since built in 1908. 

In September 1974 Mr J. M. Hammond, Wool Manager and 
Auctioneer for the CFCA, was elected to the executive of the 
New Zealand Woolbrokers’ Association. Mr Hammond had been 
an employee for thirty years and his responsibilities included the 
marketing of the produce from the Aorangi Fellmongery. He also 
auctioned the New Zealand Farmers’ Co-operative Association’s 
wool in Christchurch. In May 1975 Mr Hammond was given 
leave to enable him to take up the F. R. Callaghan 1974-75 Wool 
Award which allowed for a six weeks study of wool handling and 
marketing systems in South Africa and Australia. 

In September 1975 the Board and Management were gratified 
to read a head in The Timaru Herald, contributed by T. W. Hall 
of Reuter’s Economic Service, that the CFCA’s financial result 
was the best of its kind in New Zealand. This had been the goal 
of the executive staff for five years and although it was in fact a 
downturn in profit it was still the best result achieved by any 
company that year. It lifted the CFCA into the top bracket of 
co-operative companies in New Zealand. 

If the demise of the old office block removed the last tangible 
reminder that the store was established in another century, any 
passing regret for this was far outweighed by the tremendous 
satisfaction this financial success in 1975 would have had for 
the founders. 

In keeping with the policy of adapting to changing conditions, 
1975 brought the creation of the Farm Services Division which 
resulted from a merger of the mercantile and produce divisions. 
The rapid upsurge in operating costs and the need to modernise 
services to the farming industry made it desirable to place most 
services to farmers under one division. Facilities for farming clients 
in the fields of livestock, land, insurance, grain, seed and mer- 
chandise were provided in the merger of divisions. 

Following the policy of expansion, the precision engineering 
company of Auto Engineers was acquired as a subsidiary in 1976. 
With a staff of twelve, Auto Engineers has become known for its 
high standard of workmanship and offers a service extending from 
Oamaru to Ashburton. 

Mr T. J. Greig retired as Company Secretary in October 1976, 
and ended forty-three years of close association with the firm. 

Mr M. T. Goodwin succeeded to this position. Mr Goodwin, 
a chartered accountant, joined the CFCA at Geraldine in 1945 and 
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rose to the position of Accountant in 1951 and Branch Manager 
in 1964. Four years later he transferred as Branch Manager to 
Waimate and remained there until his appointment as Company 
Secretary in 1976. 


THE FISHING INDUSTRY 

In 1963, when the Co-operative was seeking fresh markets, 
there was a suggestion that the Federation of Co-operatives should 
enter into the manufacturing field. The processing of various food 
products was mentioned with their distribution being through the 
retail outlets of the member co-operatives. The one product in 
mind was the canning of fish. 

Later an approach was made by a Timaru fisherman for the 
Association to become involved in the fishing industry by financing 
a trawler for a one-man prawn venture. This held no appeal for 
the Directors but it did encourage one of them, Mr G. J. Slater, to 
move that the Board investigate the possibilities of the fishing 
industry. 

Discussions were held with the directors and manager of the 
established Timaru Fishing Company and the CFCA management 
realised that there was considerable potential in the industry. 
However, before committing the Association, the General Manager, 
Mr A. B. Struthers, and a Board member, Mr W. C. Stafford, met 
with Dr Sutch, then of the Department of Industry and Commerce, 
for discussion regarding the methods of marketing and the export 
potential of a fishing industry. 

At this time the Timaru Fishing Company had a three-stage 
development plan in view and the first stage was to increase its 
company capital by £100,000. The CFCA was invited to subscribe 
and their representation on the company directorate was one 
member for every £50,000 subscribed. 

Messrs A. B. Struthers and G. J. Slater were the two appointees. 

By 1966 turnover had increased by 31% and to allow for further 
development a bigger factory with up-to-date filleting and scaling 
machinery was opened on the new fishermen’s wharf. 

The catches were exceptional, but the Australian market was 
depressed and, in order to strengthen the company, an association 
with Unilever Organisations, the marketers of Birdseye Frozen 
Foods, was formed and many tons of fish were processed. 

The continuation of supply became a matter for concern 
because supply boats were being attracted to the more lucrative 
crayfishing at Chatham Island. 

In 1966 Mr Slater suggested the formation of a small company 
for the purpose of exploring all the aspects of freshwater fish 
farming. The idea was favourably received and discussed with 
the Timaru Fishing Company. It was considered premature to take 
any further action at this stage other than write to the Minister of 
Marine requesting to be kept informed of all developments in this 
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side of the industry. It was also suggested to him that South 
Canterbury was an ideal region in which to conduct scientific 
research into the possibility of such an industry. 

For many years the CFCA had three directors and a 15% 
interest in the Timaru Fishing Company, but that company had 
produced varied results and was not considered a very attractive 
investment. The Timaru Fishing Company had merged with 
P. Feron and Sons, Christchurch, a major company in the fishing 
industry. However, financial difficulties following the merger made 
it necessary for them to approach the CFCA for assistance. 

Financial assistance to that company was not supported, but 
the alternative offered by the CFCA, to buy all the shares, was 
accepted and a deal concluded in 1976. The company name was 
changed to Feron Seafoods Ltd and its development to the planned 
level was completed in 1979. 

A clear policy — that the development of the export industry 
which was so greatly encouraged by Government incentives, would 
be the major point of the Timaru fishing operation — was decided 
upon by the Board. 

The other branches of P. Feron and Sons on the West Coast 
and Christchurch were merged with the Peninsula Fishing Com- 
pany to establish Chatham and Feron Ltd, in which Feron Seafoods 
now has a 100% interest. 

In 1978 the General Manager of the CFCA, Mr J. M. Crawford, 
attended a meeting of the Japanese-New Zealand Businessmen’s 
Council in Tokio and while there discussed with Nichiro Gyogyo 
Kaisha Ltd the proposition of a joint venture between that 
company and Feron Seafoods. 

Some months later this contract resulted in the signing of a 
joint venture agreement, and in 1979 the arrival of two large 
Japanese trawlers was the first step in a joint exploitation of the 
untapped fishing resources. The arrival of four squid boats later 
the same year was a further step in this operation. The experience 
and expertise of the Japanese company in the fishing industry is 
of great advantage to the New Zealand industry and to Feron 
Seafoods. 

Also, in 1979, two Dutch-built trawlers were purchased by 
Feron Seafoods, Timaru, following a visit to Holland by Mr J. M. 
Crawford and Mr B. J. Kenton, Director of the Kenton Trawling 
Company. The latter company also purchased an_ identical 
Holland-built vessel and the use of these three trawlers has resulted 
in a substantial growth in the fishing industry of the CFCA group. 

With the establishment of major subsidiary companies, Auto 
Engineers Ltd, Aorangi Fellmongery Ltd and Feron Seafoods Ltd, 
a new procedure of control had to be established. At first the 
General Manager was on the board of directors of all the subsidiary 
companies, but in 1976 the Board decided he would be relieved 
of his responsibilities as director and would be General Manager of 
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the CFCA Ltd and all subsidiary companies. The purpose of this 
was to create a clear-cut line of authority. 

1980 saw the opening of a smaller processing facility and a new 
auction market in Christchurch for Chatham and Feron Ltd. 

1977 saw some major changes for the benefit of development. 
The first was the lease of an IBM computer for calculating the 
Company’s accounts. The CFCA was later than many companies 
in establishing a computer but had, prior to 1977, held the view 
that the size of their company did not create a pressure for faster 
accounting and that it was wiser to let the teething troubles of 
these complicated machines be adjusted before investing in one. 

The second development was the purchasing of McFarlane’s 
Fruit Market building, adjacent to the main shop in Strathalilan 
Street. This was converted into an up-to-date home appliance 
department and allowed other departments, particularly china and 
crockery, to expand the display of their stocks. 

The third important decision involved the closure of the Motor 
Division which, with the Austin agency, operated from a building 
in Sophia Street and a selling centre in King Street. The downturn 
in the motor business, noticeably affected by the fact that there 
were two agencies in Timaru selling the same vehicle, influenced 
the Board in their decision which was in keeping with their policy 
to rationalise the resources of the Company to more profitable and 
productive employment. Arrangements for the staff were carefully 
planned and the sale of the surplus buildings gave a financial lift 
to the Company. 

Another event and a sign of the times was the first ever strike 
by shop assistants. This was an occurrence early Directors and 
Managers would not have believed possible. 


THE SPRINKLER SYSTEM 

The fire which destroyed the building in 1908 was always in the 
back of the minds of those who had responsibilities for the main 
building. Up until 1970 the building was never unoccupied and a 
watchman was on duty twenty-four hours a day seven days a week. 
The cost of installation of a sprinkler system was in excess of 
£90,000, but would be recovered within a few years by savings in 
insurance costs. 

The CFCA hit the headlines in June 1978 when it was revealed 
that a proposal for the biggest business merger in the Canterbury 
area for many years was being considered. The Board had met 
with the much larger co-operative, the New Zealand Farmers’ 
Co-operative Association of Canterbury Limited, which traded 
from Christchurch. After a period of discussion at joint meetings 
of Directors an offer was made by the Canterbury Farmers’, 
Timaru, to complete a merger. This was abruptly declined by the 
Christchurch group and was subsequently withdrawn by the CFCA. 

The Directors of the CFCA firmly believed that the merger of 
the two companies was a sound proposition but withdrew their 
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offer because they considered it pointless to proceed without the 
full support of the Christchurch directors. 

Because of the effects of a drought, lasting from November to 
March, and the effects of inflation and cost increases beyond the 
control of the farmer and those industries and co-operatives 
associated with farming, the financial year ending July 1978 had 
been a difficult one for management. 

The new seed trial research unit, close to Christchurch, in 
which the Company had a 25% interest, was seen as being of 
tremendous value to clients in the future development of varieties 
of seed for both internal and export markets. 

The soundly based Co-operative aided by its wide diversification 
of trade had withstood the problems and the prospects for 1979 
looked encouraging. 

Mr G. J. Slater resigned as Chairman of Directors in 1978. 
The Board was reluctant to accept his resignation and acknow- 
ledged the value of his sound leadership during the period of 
greatest growth in the long history of the Company. He continued 
as a Board member until 1980, and his retirement then was the 
first to be effected by his own proposal, passed at the 1979 annual 
meeting, concerning the retiring age of Board members. 

Mr A. G. O. Johnston, elected to the Board in 1959, and Deputy 
Chairman for six years, accepted the chairmanship for one year. 
He had been a Director for nineteen years and had given generously 
of his vast business and farming knowledge for the benefit of the 
Company and his valuable assistance to the Board was gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Mr Johnston resigned the chairmanship in 1979 and continued 
as a Director until 1980. 

Mr R. H. Kerr, Deputy Chairman, and a Board member since 
1976, was elected the twelfth Chairman of the CFCA Board of 
Directors, and Mr W. J. Hart became Deputy Chairman. 

The Company has had only twelve Chairmen during this first 
100 years of establishment and four have held office during the 
last ten years. This, perhaps, is indicative of the expansion of the 
Company and the increasing demands its affairs make on those 
serving the interests of its shareholders, clients and employees. 


NORTH OTAGO FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE MERGER 

Cordial discussion between the Boards of Directors and manage- 
ment of both the CFCA and the NOFCA resulted in a merger of 
these two companies being announced in January 1979. This was 
a logical move where a smaller co-operative engaged in the stock 
and station industry joined with a larger co-operative for the benefit 
of their clients, shareholders and staff. 

This was the third merger proposal the CFCA had been 
involved in during the last five years and the first where agreement 
had been reached. The NOFCA continues to operate independently 
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under its present Board and existing staff, with the Chairman of 
the NOFCA becoming a Director on the CFCA Board, and two 
members of the CFCA Board becoming members of the North 
Otago Farmers’ Co-operative Association board of directors, which 
meets bi-monthly. 


PAXARMS 

In April 1979 an agreement was reached with Mr C. A. 
Murdoch for the purchase of all shares in Paxarms Ltd, a company 
involved with the manufacture and supply of tranquiliser rifles, 
darts and electronic equipment which is used in the capture of 
wild animals. It is used extensively in the capture of wild deer in 
New Zealand. Plans for the expansion of production to meet 
demands in New Zealand and overseas were set in motion when a 
fact-finding mission visited both Canada and the United States 
with the intention of establishing agencies there. 

The recent rise in the price of wool, the expanding export lamb 
markets and the further development of New Zealand’s energy 
reserves were viewed as good omens for the 1979-80 year. The 
Board and the management had seen 1978-79 as a springboard for 
progress and the centennial year as a challenge. They planned that 
a record trading year would be their most worthy dedication to 
the founder Directors who had, with foresight and ability, estab- 
lished a company which had survived its first 100 years of trading. 


THE ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR 

Some members of the staff in 1980 recalled the proud statement 
of a previous General Manager, Mr Shirtcliff, when he announced 
that the sales of the CFCA had reached the sum of £1,000,000. 

In the one hundredth year sales reached $58 million, and this 
increase clearly showed the growth over the years. Between 1970 
and 1980 the increase in turnover was from 11 million to 58 million 
dollars, and the profit had risen ten times in the last decade from 
$101,000 to $1,016,000, so the past ten years had been one of 
spectacular growth. 

The total assets of the CFCA Group of Companies now exceeds 
$25,000,000 and the amount that the shareholders have invested in 
the Company exceeds $10,000,000. 

The Chairman of Directors, in announcing the one hundredth 
year results, expressed pride in achieving this profit in Centennial 
Year. 

The General Manager, Mr Crawford, stated that the year’s 
results had been achieved after a period of mixed fortunes and 
some disappointments. Although the basic company and some of 
the subsidiary companies had produced very well, the fishing 
enterprise in which a major investment had been made yielded 
disappointing results because of adverse weather conditions. An 
important adjunct to Feron Seafoods Limited was the association 
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made a significant contribution. 

In 1966 the Wool Store was expanded to cope with an expected 
increased wool production from South Canterbury but not all the 
forecast wool was received, and so some of the additional wool 

| store expansion was used for some years by the Merchandise 
| Wholesale Division. However, in 1980 the Wool Department had 
| a record number of bales sold and exceeded 25,000 for the first 
time which has resulted in the need to recover some of the Wool 
Store space previously used for merchandise operations. 

Wool has always been the basic commodity for the CFCA, and 
is likely to remain so in the future. In recent years there have 
been ups-and-downs of interest in wool mainly because of the 
| production of synthetics, but it is now fairly clear that people 
throughout the world are preferring natural products and wool has 
| been restored to the pride of place it held in the past. 

The 1980 year was one of consolidation with adjustments 
being made for the inclusion in the Group of other companies, 
particularly The North Otago Farmers’ Co-operative Association 
and the joint venture fishing enterprise. 

Some of the subsidiary companies listed in the 1979 report no 
longer appear in the 1980 report, and this indicates the continuing 
alteration of the Group of Companies as changing times demand 
adjustments. 

It had been the plight of the farming community in South Can- 
terbury which had resulted in the establishment of the Co-operative | 
and it was the continuing support of the farming community in 
South Canterbury that had promoted its development. During 
the century the management had adapted their trading to meet the 
needs of the rapidly changing times and so the CFCA had reflected 
South Canterbury and South Canterbury had reflected the CFCA. | 

| Mr W. C. Stafford had said in 1958, “‘The land has ceased 
to become only the concern of the farmer for, by increasing the 
| flow of produce from the land and increasing the requirements of 
| the farming community, everyone in the province is virtually 
engaged in farming.” 


| 
| 
| with a Japanese company, and this joint venture operation had 
| 
| 
| 


Mr Crawford said :— 

‘“‘The 1980 year has been an interesting and exciting one — 
at least we have tried to make it so. The activities for the staff, the 
presentation of merchandise to the customers and the general 
interest we have tried to create has made 1980 the memorable year 
it should have been. 

‘“‘Not many companies have been privileged to achieve a century 
of service to the community, and we are the first of the stock and 
station farmers’ co-operatives to have done so. 

‘One cannot help but be impressed with the record of achieve- 
ment by the Directors and Staff over the century, but probably one 
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of the significant moments in the CFCA history was the original 
thought and initiative by Mr Thornhill Cooper in 1880. There were 
men with drive and initiative at that time, and there still are. 
Times are certainly very different, but the importance of the 
contribution made by people is unchanged. 

‘‘We can look forward to the future with the same confidence 
that influenced our predecessors who created, built and maintained 
the CFCA for 100 years.” 

And so, with their proud record of achievement behind them, 
The Canterbury Farmers’ Co-operative Association’s march into 
another century begins anew. 
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Chapter Thirteen 
The Geraldine Branch 


THE BIG STORE IN PEEL STREET, 1892 


Seven members of the first committee elected to promote the 
establishment of The Canterbury Farmers’ Co-operative in Timaru 
in 1880, Messrs W. Postlethwaite, A. Kelman, D. Shaw, Dawson, 
F. W. Badham, A. Cox and J. Kelland, were farming in the 
Geraldine district and one of them Mr W. Postlethwaite, was 
elected Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

This initial interest in co-operative trading was sustained and 
once the Timaru store was established and there was evidence of its 
value to the farming community, the many shareholders in the 
Geraldine district began asking for a branch to be opened in 
Geraldine. 

However, in spite of all the requests, it was 1892 before the 
Directors felt justified in opening a store in Geraldine and then 
the establishment of the branch was hastened by a particular 
sequence of events. 

On July 6, 1892, the Directors considered a letter from Mr 
F. R. Flatman in which he offered to sell his Woodbury store to 
the Association. Their reply was that they did not intend extending 
their operations to Woodbury in the manner he had suggested. 

At the same meeting the Directors discussed the merits of having 
a stock auctioneer attached to the Company, and it was resolved 
that the Chairman should act immediately to appoint one. He was 
given authority to purchase an auctioneering business if this 
became necessary to complete a deal. 

A lot of the pressure to engage a stock auctioneer had generated 
from the Geraldine-Seadown farmers and this may have influenced 
the Chairman, Mr Joshua Page, in his decision to employ Mr 
J. Mundell, auctioneer and dealer, at Geraldine. 

Because it was a condition of employment that Mr Mundell 
must reside in Timaru, and because the contract demanded that he 
must no longer trade on his own account, his business and property 
in Geraldine became available for leasing or buying. 

Directors Messrs Talbot, Wilson, Kelland and Rhodes inspected 
the land, the store and the stock it contained and recommended 
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that Mr Mundell’s store should be leased and opened as the 
Geraldine branch of the CFCA. 

The final agreement was that the CFCA would lease the 
Geraldine saleyards (owned by Mr Mundell) and collect all yard 
fees, for an annual rental of £40. They would lease his Geraldine 
auction room, office and store for £75 per annum, and his Temuka 
saleyards, office and sheep dip for £60 per annum. 

In Geraldine the auction room and store were on the present 
Mt Cook Company transport site, and the first store for the CFCA 
in Geraldine was opened there in November 1892. 

The Geraldine district has, during this first century of operation, 
provided seven of the twelve Chairmen of Directors. They have 
been Messrs W. Postlethwaite, J. Talbot, K. Mackenzie, F. R. 
Flatman, A. D. Talbot, G. J. Slater and A. G. O. Johnston. 
This is a proud record for the district. 

Mr R. Y. Ferguson, who had worked for Mr Mundell, was 
engaged as a clerk in the store, and Mr A. Bates, Geraldine, was 
employed to do all the carting of merchandise from Timaru to 
Geraldine. These two men were the only staff. 

An account for the store business was opened with the Bank 
of New Zealand, Geraldine, and a credit for £1,000 was placed 
with the Bank of New South Wales, Geraldine, to be used as the 
stock account. Following a suggestion from the manager of the 
Bank of New South Wales, one of their clerks was lent to the 
branch to handle the cash payments on sale days at both Temuka 
and Geraldine. 

When the first trial balance for one month was examined by the 
Directors they expressed satisfaction with the result, and with the 
service the store was offering to the shareholders in the district. 

After two months of trading, Mr Ferguson asked for an increase 
in his wages in consideration of the very long hours he was 
working. The Directors increased his wage to £3 a week and 
employed a lad to help him for 5/- a week. The shareholders were 
asking for a delivery service to operate within a limited radius of 
the district and so a delivery man was engaged at 7/6 a week. 

The Chairman had stated that the Geraldine branch would deal 
only in large lines of merchandise such as fertilisers, seeds and 
wool packs. This statement resulted in criticism of the Chairman, 
aired through the correspondence columns of the newspaper. 
Someone, signing himself ‘““Ground Parrot’’, wrote that Mr Talbot 
should have known that the stock taken over from Mr Mundell 
was a general one which had been greatly replenished from the 
CFCA in Timaru, and that in Geraldine one could buy almost any 
merchandise one would expect to find in a general store. 

It is recorded that an early resident, who was a lad when the 
first store opened, remembered standing on his tiptoes to peer in 
the store window so that he could watch the assistants selling 
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their boxes of candles, soap, flour and farming requirements to 
the clients. 

The establishment of the branch proved a successful venture 
for the Association and in 1895 the Association made it known 
that they were interested in acquiring larger premises. 

The Directors received a letter from the Bank of New South 
Wales manager offering the Company Webster’s premises in Peel 
Street, Geraldine, and this was considered at a Board meeting in 
July 1895. Messrs Rhodes, Anstey and Campbell were appointed 
to inspect the site. The final decision was an offer to lease sections 
38, 39 and 40 and the buildings on them for an annual rental of 
£50 with an optional purchasing clause of £700. 

The offer was accepted and when the lease expired the property 
was purchased and is the site upon which the store stands today. 

When Mr Mundell learned that the Company intended leasing 
the Webster building and conducting their business from there, he 
considered their action an infringement of the terms of his agree- 
ment with them and detrimental to his interests. After discussion 
the Company continued to rent his premises, using the store for 
grain storage and sub-letting the office. 

A room in the recently acquired Webster building was let to 
the Geraldine Farmers’ Club for 2/- a week. 

Mr R. Y. Ferguson, although engaged as a clerk in 1892, 
enjoyed the title of Manager from 1896 to June 1900. When his 
position became vacant the Directors decided that it should be 
filled from within the Company. Five employees applied and the 
appointment was made to Mr G. B. Creemer who had joined the 
Company in 1892 and had been lately employed in the grocery 
department in Timaru. 

On May 8, 1901, there was a fire in the Geraldine store. 
The loss of stock was insignificant but the stable destroyed was 
not insured. There had been a spate of fires in Geraldine and 
there was suspicion as to the cause of this one, but nothing 
could be proved. 

Prior to the rebuilding of the damaged property, the Company 
purchased an adjoining half-acre of land. This allowed more area 
for the stables and enough room for an up-to-date salt and 
kerosene store to be built. 

Local shareholders had asked for drapery to be stocked in 
Geraldine in 1893, but it was 1903 before the Directors considered 
that there was sufficient demand to warrant the expense of 
extending the building to accommodate the department. Mr 
Blackmore, who had worked for T. and J. Thomson’s in Timaru, 
was appointed manager of the drapery and Mr Gracie was trans- 
ferred from the Timaru office to be his assistant. 

Business continued to expand and the staff in 1904 were Messrs 
Creemer, Blackmore, McLean (stock), Gresham, McCaskey, 
Gracie, Hammond, McColl and Reid. 
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The Geraldine Branch was allowed 4% commission on property 
sold within the boundary of the Kakahu River and its continuation 
to the sea in confluence with the Temuka and Rangitata Rivers 
between the ranges and the sea. 

In 1903 telephone communication was established with Timaru. 

The next event to influence the development of the Geraldine 
Branch occurred on Wednesday, June 6, 1906. 

About 10 p.m. a strong north-westerly wind swept over the town 
and by midnight it had developed into a fierce gale. The noise 
as the wind lashed over the township was said to resemble the 
roaring of the sea and the residents feared for the safety of their 
homes as they rocked in the path of the gale. Roofs flew high and 
decapitated chimneys before being strewn over the countryside, 
along with sheds, hay stacks, grain stacks and fences. 

The wind died about 3 a.m. and people dozed but were rudely 
awakened about 4 a.m. by what sounded to be a fusilade of small 
arms. Those who rose to see what was happening were greeted 
with a brilliant illumination of the town caused by a fire raging 
in the CFCA building. 

The fire was so advanced that no one realised that the alarm 
had not been given and most of the townspeople were gathered at 
the site before the fire brigade arrived. In those days the hoses 
were conveyed to the scene of the fire by manpower towing them 
on a giant reel. The running speed of the men was seven or eight 
miles per hour and the speed of a motor engine in 1907 was 
twenty-five miles per hour. 

The fire was so well established, having started in the centre of 
the store near the main entrance, that the building was already 
falling when the brigade arrived. The firemen fought like trojans 
and the high water pressure worked splendidly but it was a useless 
exercise. The building was totally destroyed and the only parts 
standing were the office chimney and part of an office wall adjoining 
a new office block recently erected for Mr J. Kennedy. 

The cause of the fire remained a mystery and the general 
opinion was that a “‘fire fiend’? had been at work. 

Although there was little to salvage, 200 sacks of dun oats 
stacked under a tarpaulin were of some value and the large stack 
of coal had been closely guarded by the firemen. 

Next day the Company books were found intact and Mr 
Creemer, when fossicking amongst the debris, found the six 
sovereigns he had placed in his office drawer the night before. 

Arrangements were made to carry on the merchandise business 
from Mundell’s building and the drapery business from Mr 
Kennedy’s offices next to the burnt building. Stocks were sent 
from Timaru and clients were promised delivery of goods as soon 
as possible. 

The buildings were fully insured and the stock likewise except 
for a quantity of supplies drawn from Timaru the previous week, 
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The resulting loss over and above insurance was £2,200. 

Because the shareholdings in the district were high and trading 
was lively the Directors were anxious to re-open with larger 
premises. Morrison Bros, a comprehensive general store which 
had been established in 1867, offered to sell their premises to the 
CFCA for £5,000 for land and building, £1,000 for goodwill, and 
stock at valuation. An independent valuer advised the CFCA that 
this price was very high. 

Mr J. Kennedy offered to sell a further half-acre of his land 
adjoining the burnt-out site for £1,000. The section was finally 
purchased for £850 and the decision was made to rebuild on the 
Peel Street site. 

Morrison Bros celebrated their centenary in 1967 and it has 
been fortunate for Geraldine that no sale took place in 1906. 
The friendly competition which has continued through the century 
has been to the advantage of the firms and their clients. 

At the end of June 1906, and prior to plans being prepared for 
the new store, Messrs R. Taylor, R. Skinner and R. Shaw, three 
shareholders, went as a deputation to a Board meeting and asked 
for the new building to be in brick rather than wood and iron. 

The Directors decided to call tenders in both materials, and 
the one accepted was for a brick building covering 10,000 square 
feet and costing £2,800. Mr B. R. Tooth, Timaru, was the builder, 
Mr Nesbit the plumber (£72), and Messrs W. Naylor and E. White 
the painters (£132). 

The front of the one-storey building was designed by Mr 
W. Marchant, the Timaru architect. It was described then “as 
having little constructed ornamentation but with a pleasing 
appearance resulting from the walls being broken up by flat 
columns, interrupted parapets, neat arches over the numerous 
windows, and a mould arch thirty feet in height over the centre 
doorway”. 

The new premises opened on June 25, 1907, and the event was 
celebrated by a dinner being held in one of the rooms. One 
hundred guests, including shareholders of both sexes together with 
friends, were invited. 

The Chairman of Directors, Mr J. Talbot, presided and other 
speakers were the Hon. J. Anstey, Messrs F. R. Flatman, MRH, 
J. P. Newman, the Timaru Manager, J. M. Barker, a Director, 
and M. E. Hassall, the longest serving member of the CFCA at 
that time and Manager of the Waimate Branch. 

Mr J. Morrison spoke on behalf of the opposition traders and 
admitted that they all found the Geraldine branch of the CFCA 
severe competition in business. 

The Chairman said that their turnover for their first year in 
business fourteen years previously had been £4,000 and it was 
£30,000 in 1907. There were 462 shareholders in Geraldine. 
Statistics showed that in 1905-06 Timaru rated sixth in New 
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Zealand as an export port and this amounted to one million pounds 
sterling for the South Canterbury district. Geraldine was part of 
this and shared in the profits. 

Mr J. Anstey, who always had the future of the Association 
very much at heart, asked for more support from the shareholders 
in the buying and selling of their grain. He said that the Association 
devoted special attention to their grain trade with the result that 
the shareholders were receiving as much as ld a bushel more for 
their grain and this meant that more money became available for 
distribution in the district. 

Everyone anticipated that the new bright and convenient 
building would attract still more custom to the already busy store 
and it did. In 1908 it was necessary to add a large iron grain 
store and at the same time a concrete floor was laid for a coal 
storage shed. In 1914 a further extension of sixty feet was made. 

In 1907 Mr Creemer met with the National Mortgage manager 
to discuss their joining with other auctioneering firms to buy a 
sixty-acre block of land for the purpose of erecting new saleyards. 
The CFCA liability for a fifth share of the cost amounted to £400 
for the purchase of the land and the erection of the yards. The land 
belonged to Mr F. R. Flatman, and Messrs Mundell and Taylor 
purchased it on behalf of the company to be formed. The saleyards 
company recently sold this land to the Geraldine Borough Council 
and it is to be surveyed and sold for building sites. When the title 
was searched it was found that although the saleyards company 
had been formed and the land paid for by them the transfer to 
them from Mundell and Taylor had never been made. 

At this time the CFCA also bought three acres of land 
adjoining the saleyards from Mr W. K. Macdonald for £150 
per acre. 

The war years were followed by a short boom period and the 
Geraldine Branch continued to develop. However, in 1921, and 
almost overnight, the boom ended and those who had been buying, 
building and plunging into debt as if prosperity were going to last 
for ever, found themselves in bad economic straits. 

At the annual meeting in 1921 the Chairman, Mr K. Mackenzie, 
asked the farmers to spend less and produce more. He suggested 
that if the firms and the farmers could pull together they may 
emerge successfully. 

A Timaru Herald editorial stated that the CFCA was part of 
the financial life of South Canterbury and, if the farmers responded 
to the call for stricter economy and more sustained industry, then 
the resulting improvement would be not only for the benefit of 
the CFCA but for every farmer, businessman and employee in 
the district. 

The editorial criticised the shareholders for blaming the 
Association for misfortunes which were not even remotely con- 
nected with it but were in many instances the fault of the farmer 
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himself. It pointed out that the shareholders should be agreeably 
surprised at the buoyancy of the Association and drew their 
attention to the fact that they were asked to pay £22,000 income 
tax in spite of their having difficulty in finding £18,000 for their 
shareholders. Unless something better were devised the Government 
would soon have killed the geese that were laying the golden eggs. 

This recession continued through the 1920s and when the 
Overhead Charges Committee, which comprised five Directors, 
Messrs J. Anstey, R. B. Hurst, G. R. Twentyman, T. Kinross and 
F. R. Flatman, visited Geraldine their advice to the Board was for 
re-organisation and reduction of staff together with a reduction of 
stock. In Geraldine the savings amounted to about £4,000 
per annum. 

At 6.45 a.m. on Saturday, March 6, 1926, Geraldine residents 
were aroused by the ringing of the fire bell. It was a very foggy 
morning and it was not until flames burst through the roof that 
people realised it was the CFCA that was on fire. 

The fire had started in the dressmaking workroom and spread 
through the boot and drapery departments. The fireproof door 
between the drapery department and the furniture showroom and 
offices proved useless because the fire ran along the roof and in 
twenty minutes the building was ablaze from end to end. 

In 1917 the CFCA, Geraldine, had donated £25 to the fire 
brigade to help them purchase a chemical motor fire engine so that 
they would be better equipped to fight fires. However, all that 
was possible this time was to prevent the fire from spreading to 
other premises, and this they accomplished. The fire was burned 
out by 9 a.m. 

The brigade was not at full strength because a team of firemen 
were in Dunedin competing at fire brigade competitions. Mr 
C. C. Knight was in charge and when the roof collapsed he was 
badly gashed in one leg by falling glass. He had to be taken to 
the surgery to have it stitched. After a little while he went back 
and continued to do what he could. About 11 a.m. that same 
morning, when he was on his way back to the fire station with some 
hose, the fire bell rang again. This time a garage at the south end 
of the town was on fire. Mr Knight forgot about his leg and his 
stitches and once again was firefighting, until he felt a hand on his 
shoulder and heard Dr Paterson saying, ““You come away from 
there this minute, young man.”’ 

Mr Knight still has the letter written by the Timaru Manager 
of the CFCA, Mr Shirtcliff, thanking the brigade for their fine 
effort in preventing the spread of the blaze and enclosing ten 
guineas for the brigade members. 

The strongroom was intact and all important papers and 
securities had been saved. Some £1,200 worth of goods were 
salvaged. The insurance company abandoned the walls and 
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foundation to the CFCA and it was anticipated that the foundation 
and some existing wall would be of use when rebuilding. 

Stocks were replenished from the Timaru store and from other 
branches, and on Wednesday, March 10, a Timaru Herald 
advertisement advised that the machinery building had been turned 
into a drapery department, dressmaking orders were being promptly 
executed in the two front rooms of a cottage over the road from 
the store, the grocery, hardware and general merchandise depart- 
ments were all located in the grain store, and that the salesmen 
would be calling for orders and the motor van would be delivering 
as usual. 

Some staff were transferred to other branches while the store 
was trading in its cramped premises. 

Some of the staff were visiting the Dunedin Exhibition at this 
time and they were telegraphed and asked to report to work 
immediately. 

The other business houses in the town made generous offers 
of assistance and the minutes record the kindly help given by 
Messrs Broad and McWhinnie, Dalgety and Co, E. H. Logan, 
A. M. Hansen, and C. W. McKenzie. 

The Directors’ final decision was to rebuild immediately and on 
the same site. The Chairman, Mr K. Mackenzie, did his level best 
to persuade them to buy Glovers Hotel site on the corner of Talbot 
and Peel Streets (now Wrightson NMA) but because a small 
saving could be made by using the foundation on the old site the 
majority vote went against a move to the main street. 

Eleven tenders were received. Mr F. Trott was successful with 
his lowest tender of £6,069 for the building, and Messrs Munro and 
Prosser, Timaru, tendered £1,060 for the fittings. 

The official opening of the new building took place at 7.30 p.m. 
on Saturday, February 27, 1927. The Geraldine Band was in 
attendance and there was a large crowd of spectators from Timaru, 
Temuka and Geraldine. 

The Mayor of Geraldine, Mr J. Kennedy, congratulated the 
Association on its enterprise and said what a valuable asset the 
new building was to the borough of Geraldine and how much the 
comprehensive nature of the CFCA business added to the progress 
of the town. It was unnecessary for residents and farmers to go 
beyond Geraldine for their requirements. 

The Board Chairman, Mr K. Mackenzie, referred to the 
opening of the branch thirty-five years earlier and spoke of its 
growth year by year until in 1927 there was a turnover of £65,000 
from 1,100 customers. 

Mr J. Anstey, a Director, spoke of the excellent work of the 
contractor, Mr F. Trott, and he made special mention of the facade 
which he thought would grace the main street in any large city. 
The silica sand used in the concrete work had come from a deposit 
at Pleasant Valley. 
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MEMBERS OF THE C.F.C.A. BOARD, TAKEN AT GERALDINE IN 1930 


Back Row: A. Shirtcliff, P. Kidd, J. Dempsey, A. Austin, J. Bitchener, B. Clelland. 
Front Row: F. Flatman, A. Jones, M. Guild, N. M. Orbell. 


BOARD MEETING AUGUST, 1974 
(Left to right) Standing: W. J. Fletcher, A. I. Guild, N. A. Keeley, W. J. Hart, H. N. Dellow, 
J. S. Satterthwaite. 
Sitting: A. D. Talbot, J. M. Crawford (General Manager), G. J. Slater (Chairman), A. G. O. 
Johnston (Vice Chairman), and T. J. Greig (Secretary). 


C.F.C.A. BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1980 
J. S. Satterthwaite, H. N. Dellow, G. J. S. Slater, A. J. Hubbard, J. 
H. Mitchell, A. S. Wigley. 
Seated: A. G. O. Johnston, J. M. Crawford (General Manager), R. H. Kerr (Chairman of 
Directors), W. J. Hart, M. T. Goodwin (Secretary). 


Back Row: A. D. Talbot, 


W. POSTLETHWAITE J. BRADSHAW 
Chairman 1881-1883 Chairman 1883-1888 


J. PAGE J. TALBOT 
Chairman, 1888-1892 Chairman, 1893-1918 


K. MacKENZIE 
Chairman, 1919-1930 


ABBE 


A. AUSTIN 
Chairman, 1945-1954 


¥ 


E. R. FFATMAN 
Chairman, 1931-1944 


G. B. BAKER, C.B.E. 
Chairman, 1955-1969 


A. D. TALBOT, O.B.E. G. J. SLATER 
Chairman, 1969-1972 Chairman, 1972-1978 


A. G. O. JOHNSTON R.H. KERR 
Chairman, 1978 Chairman, 1978- 


GENERAL MANAGERS 


A. M. H. SHIRTCLIFF, 1924-1953 
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A. B. STRUTHERS, 1953-1970 J. M. CRAWFORD, 1970 


al Manager and Secretary, who retired who succeeded Mr Loomes as Com- 
on November 30, 1971, after 47 years pany Secretary as from December 1, 


service with the Association. 1971. 
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Because there had been complaints concerning the parking in 
Peel Street, the adjoining section had been levelled and made into 
a customer car park. 

The new store, although considerably smaller in ground space, 
was of a much more convenient design, and when the architect, 
Mr H. Hall, was thanked for his fine planning of the building 
Mr W. L. Mitchell, a staff member, was also thanked for his help 
and supervision during the construction. 

Special mention was made of the electric lighting system which 
provided for the disconnection of all the electric irons at nignt. 
A further measure to minimise fire risk caused by hot irons was the 
ruling that all the irons must be deposited in the office each night. 

The building of today is very much the building of 1927. 
There were alterations and extensions in the 1950s and again in 
1969, but the main entrance corridor remains the same and more 
or less dictates the lay-out of departments. Dressmaking rooms 
and saddlery departments have given way to other departments 
as supply and demand for different merchandise has waxed and 
waned during the decades. 

In 1965 Mr Claude Stock’s engineering business was purchased 
and this allowed for a major extension of services in the machinery 
department — a department very much in demand at Geraldine. 

Staff of the 1920s spoke of another era. Mrs Crotty (nee 
Mildred Thompson) and Mrs Graham (nee Amy Stonehouse) 
recalled their days in the dressmaking workroom when as appren- 
tices it was their responsibility to light the fire each morning and 
fill the coal buckets. The small stove had to be kept going winter 
and summer in order to heat the irons. Mr Dean used to help fill 
the coal buckets and while they were waiting he would let them 
weigh themselves on his seed scales and then he would record their 
weights on the side of the building. 

One year the Association withheld the Labour Day wage from 
the staff. This action resulted in one of the dressmaking staff 
studying the union rules tacked on the wall of the workroom. 
She was satisfied that the management was breaking the rules and 
so the girls all contributed to the cost of sending a telegram to 
their union delegate in Christchurch. His reply came back, “This 
is not allowed — you should be paid.’’ Armed with the telegram, 
they marched to the office and, although not particularly well 
received, they had made their point and they were paid. 

Mrs Graham remembered Miss Sanders who was especially 
artistic when designing beading motifs for the frocks and blouses. 
One frock in particular was of dove grey georgette and had a rose 
coloured lining. The beading was done in pinks and mauves and 
was so beautiful that the male members of the staff used to sneak 
into the workroom each morning to admire the workmanship as 
the beading progressed. 
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It was 1928 when Alex Vincent heard that the CFCA needed 
a lad to help in the grocery department. Mr James Gresham, in 
charge of the grocery, said that he could have the job for three 
weeks, and each week he was paid his 10/- from the grocery till. 
This continued for ten months and one day the young Alex plucked 
up enough courage to ask the Manager, Mr E. R. Beckett, if he 
were going to be kept on. The Manager said that he thought he 
was permanent and he might as well stay on. And stay he did, 
for almost fifty years, and for more than thirty of them he managed 
the busy grocery department. 

Mr Gresham is remembered as a personality in the grocery 
department. It did not worry him that all his seed potatoes came 
out of the one sack, even though the customers might ask for 
Ashleaf, Briton, Bruce or Vermont. And if they asked if the small 
seeds had good germination he would show them the ones he had 
sprouted on a piece of flannel on a tin lid — after he had blown 
away the ones which had not sprouted! “Look at that, 100% 
germination!’ he would say. 


The Geraldine Managers have been: — 


Mr R. G. Ferguson 1892-1900 
Mr G. B. Creemer 1900-1923 
Mr J. R. Lack 1923-1926 
Mr F. E. Whitely 1926-1928 
Mr E. R. Beckett 1928-1931 
Mr A. G. Brown 1931-1941 
Mr G. F. Lyons 1941-1954 
Mr T. L. Bussell 1954-1964 
Mr M. T. Goodwin 1964-1968 
Mr E. J. Morrison 1968-1970 
Mr A. R. R. Burn 1970-1977 
Nr D2. J. Leary 1977- 
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Chapter Fourteen 


The Waimate Branch, 1903 


Although Waimate, forty-seven kilometres south-west from 
Timaru, owes its origin to the milling industry which developed 
from its 3,000 acres of native bush, its later prosperity came from 
its extensive back country of rich pastoral and agricultural land. 

Prior to 1891 a small co-operative was already operating in 
Waimate. Evidently its operations were not satisfying the needs 
of the district because in July 1891 a meeting for the purpose of 
forming a second co-operative in Waimate was held in the 
Library Hall. 

The promoter, Mr Joseph Maberly, a storekeeper, invited those 
present to elect a chairman but because no one present was willing 
to accept the position he resumed the chair. 

The prospectus was read and twelve people voted in favour 
of a second co-operative in Waimate. 

During the reading of a list of the names of the people prepared 
to support the second co-operative, an objection was raised to the 
action of the secretary of the already established co-operative who 
was sitting in the hall and was busily engaged writing copious 
notes on all the proceedings. 

Consequent of this the chairman asked all those present who 
were not in favour of a second co-operative to leave the meeting. 
Twelve supporters remained. 

Directors elected were Messrs J. Sinclair, R. Pinnell, Champion, 
Merry, Hoskins and Cottee. Mr H. C. Orbell was elected Solicitor, 
Messrs Sinclair and Champion Trustees, Mr J. Sinclair Treasurer, 
and Mr J. Denniston interim Secretary. The Co-operative was 
to be known as the Industrial Co-operative. 

The CFCA was not unaware of the development taking place 
in this area of South Canterbury and as early as April 1895 a 
Mr Geaney had been sent to canvass the Waimate district in order 
to gauge what share of business the CFCA could expect from 
the area. 

The canvass was encouraging and the Association began 
offering a limited service to the district farmers by employing 
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Mr G. R. Jones as a full-time stockman in Waimate. His employ- 
ment was a part wage-part commission arrangement. There had 
been forty applications for this position. 


STUDHOLME JUNCTION 

In 1897 Mr Quinn, the owner of a store at Studholme Junction, 
was engaged as an agent and his wage was £6 per month plus 1% 
commission on all his private sales for the Association. An office 
was opened in his store to display samples of farming requirements 
but no stock was held and all orders were sent from Timaru. 

Studholme Junction was on the route of the main trunk railway 
whereas Waimate was on a branch line, and, as business in the 
district increased, the Directors realised what an admirable adjunct 
Mr Quinn’s iron grain store would be to their Waimate business. 

Negotiations to purchase began in 1903 when a lease was drawn 
up for a rental of £175 for one year with the right of renewal for 
five years and the right to purchase Mr Quinn’s Studholme 
Junction store at any time during the lease for £2,500. 

The store came under the control of the Waimate branch office 
and Mr Bert Shrimpton, formerly on the staff of New Zealand Loan 
and Mercantile, was engaged as storeman. They carried some stock 
for distribution but deliveries were restricted to bulk supplies of 
goods. To enable Waimate to meet the competition from the other 
firms trading in the district the basis of costing was the railage out 
plus 14% on cost. 

A further firm stand in the district was cemented when the 
Association accepted the twelve shares of their entitlement in the 
Studholme Junction Saleyards Company in August 1903. 

In 1909 the Directors received a petition signed by sixty share- 
holders in the Studholme district promising that if an up-to-date 
seed-cleaning plant were installed there they would loyally support 
it. A brick store was built to house the cleaning plant and it was 
in use by 1910. The full purchase of Mr Quinn’s store for £1,250 
was completed in 1915. 


WAIMATE 

In 1899 part of an area of land known as the Waikakahi Estate 
and which had originally included all the land lying between the 
Waitaki and Waihao Rivers was purchased by the Government 
under the Land for Settlement Act introduced by Sir John 
McKenzie. Its division into some 150 economic blocks added 
materially to the prosperity of Waimate and substantially increased 
the work of the CFCA agents servicing the district. 

During this period of expansion the agents were frequently 
approached with the suggestion that the CFCA should have a 
branch in Waimate. In 1901 Mr Hynam, the Stock Agent, wrote 
to the Board confirming these approaches. The Board decided to 
consider the matter after the annual meeting. 
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Mr Hynam, who considered the Board should act more quickly, 
wrote again in June 1901 and asked for permission to rent a room 
in the Waimate township to be used as an office. Permission 
was granted. 

Mr W. M. Hynam was born in England in 1863. He had 
farmed in Australia and later at Temuka and Pleasant Point. 
He was appointed CFCA Agent at Temuka in 1898 and transferred 
in 1900 to be Stock Agent at Waimate. 

A few months later two lengthy petitions signed by the Waimate 
farming community and including signatures from as far as 
sixteen miles south of Waimate in radius, were deposited on the 
Board table. The petitioners asked for a store to be opened in 
Waimate and suggested amalgamation with the Waimate Industrial 
Co-operative already established in the town. 

In November 1901 Mr Dean, the manager of the Industrial 
Co-operative, wrote advising that his executive would consider a 
proposal from the CFCA for either the purchase or the amalgama- 
tion of their business. 

A meeting of the Industrial Co-operative shareholders voted 
against accepting the terms offered by the CFCA for the amalgama- 
tion of their store, and although the CFCA Directors realised that 
the meeting had not been fairly representative, and need not be 
considered a final answer, they decided to consider suitable sites 
to establish a business of their own, rather than merge with the 
Industrial Co-operative. 

They were offered Priest and Holdgate’s brick building standing 
on one half-acre of land in the centre of the Waimate township, 
and also a desirable section site in the middle of town. 

In January 1902, and before any final decision had been made 
concerning the properties, a letter was received from the Industrial 
Co-operative advising that at a further meeting their shareholders 
had voted overwhelmingly in favour of selling their business to 
the CFCA. 

A meeting in November, 1902, considered the opportunity to 
buy the Industrial Co-operative’s premises situated on the corner 
of Queen and Leonard Streets and merge them into the proposed 
new branch of the CFCA. They also considered the offer made 
by the Industrial Co-operative, which included the sale of their 
stock and book debts, the lease of the premises with the purchasing 
clause attached and also the freehold of six acres of land at the 
rear of the hospital being used as a horse paddock. Their desire 
was to sell outright. 

A valuation was made by a group of competent men and the 
Chairman, after visiting Waimate, reported that he felt this could 
be a very favourable extension for the Association’s business in 
the Waimate area. 

Two Directors reported on the book debts of £3,600 and 
considered it would be good value to offer to buy at £2,700 — the 
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stock being valued at £2,500. The space would be insufficient and 
alterations would be needed to provide additional space for seeds, 
fertilisers and other commodities. 

Their first offer was not accepted. In March another offer to 
the shareholders of 20/- in the pound cash for their shares fully 
paid up, plus an additional 2/6 per share contingent on the share 
or shares being converted into shares in the CFCA, was accepted. 
The solicitor who attended to discuss the legal points advised that 
the Industrial Co-operative would have to liquidate their business 
as a preliminary step in order to sell. 

After protracted discussions the Waimate Branch was officially 
opened in May 1903. 

There had been forty-seven applications for the position of 
Manager and Mr Ernest Hassall, who had been with the CFCA 
since 1887, was appointed. Mr Hassall filled this position until 
1923 when he resigned to become general manager of the New 
Zealand Distributing Company, Feilding. 

In the first months of operation the staff included E. H. Rapsey 
as head of general merchandise, T. Wright as bookkeeper, 
D. Shepherd as office staff, and Boyd as a counter assistant. 
By August there had been a considerable increase in the volume 
of business and J. Goldstone was added to the office staff. 

By October 1903 Board members were having to consider larger 
premises because the business of the branch had entirely outgrown 
the capacity of their present buildings. 

Messrs S. and L. Luttrell, a Christchurch firm of architects, 
were engaged to draw plans for a new building in Queen Street — 
a site only a few minutes walk from the railway station. 

The builder was Mr M. A. Philip, and the sub-contractors were 
Messrs Bateman Bros (brickwork), H. Jeffs (plasterer), H. 
Ferguson (painter), and Strange and Co, Christchurch, to supply 
the fittings. Some very handsome carved stonework on the facade 
of the building was done by Mr H. Wilson of Christchurch. 

The first premises had lacked a drapery department and when 
the new building opened on February 15, 1905, the clients were 
amazed to find that this department occupied the entire second 
floor of the building. Mr W. Menzies, as Assistant Manager, was 
manager of the drapery. 

New names to the staff because of the extension of departments 
were Messrs C. Ackhurst, Accountant, and D. A. Morgan, 
Auctioneer, Misses Hobsen (showroom and millinery), Black 
(dressmaking), Ferriter (drapery), and Messrs H. S. and L. Miller, 
and Mr Healey as junior salesman, and T. W. White as errand boy. 

The new building, tall and dignified, and reported by the press 
as appearing too large for Waimate, was officially opened on 
February 15, 1905. It was an impressive building, both inside and 
out, and offered the Waimate district as wide a range of 
merchandise as could be found in any city. 
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The opening was a gala day with eight Directors in attendance: 
Messrs J. Talbot (Chairman), H. E. McGowan and J. Borrie 
(Waimate members), J. Anstey, M. Driscoll, D. H. Gillingham, 
W. B. Howell and J. Kelland. Also present were Mr J. P. Newman, 
the General Manager of the Association, and the Honourable 
G. Jones, MLC, of Oamaru. 

Messrs Borrie and McGowan said that they had fought hard to 
get such premises and their bold policy had to be justified. 
Only twelve years ago the district beyond the Waimate Gorge 
contained about sixteen settlers and now there were 200. East of 
the railway line, where there had been only pukekos, there was 
now a large and growing population. 

Other speakers were Messrs J. Talbot, J. Anstey, J. Bitchener 
(who had been Chairman of the Waimate Industrial Co-operative), 
Mr Hurst (a farmer from Waihao Downs) and the Rev. George 
Barclay. 

The outlay on land and buildings had amounted to £7,000 and 
the total investment of capital approximated some £36,000. 

The business at the new branch increased apace but unfor- 
tunately disaster struck when on July 14, 1911, the Waimate store 
was damaged by fire. Although the building was not ruined 
much of the hardware, drapery and grocery stock was extensively 
damaged by water and smoke, and the linings, floors and ceilings 
were gutted. 

It did not take long for the branch to recover and on December 
16, 1911, a newspaper reporter wrote a report on the improvements 
and up-to-date installations throughout the large emporium. 

Now fireproof doors completely separated each department 
from the corridor and at the back of the manager’s office a small 
bedroom had been partitioned off and one of the grocery lads who 
was a member of the fire brigade slept there. A system of wire 
threads circulated through the entire building and gave an alarm 
immediately the temperature in the building rose above a certain 
level. The system was connected to the night occupant’s bedroom 
and on hearing the alarm he had the choice of coping with the 
outbreak or sending the alarm on to the fire brigade. On the face 
of the building in a frame easily visible to passersby a diagram 
would show the exact seat of the fire. 

Following the fire there was a ruling at the Waimate Branch 
that smoking was strictly forbidden. 

The reporter was intrigued with a conning tower office which 
rather resembled a lighthouse in design and was for Mr Menzies, 
the Drapery Manager. From this vantage point he could do his 
book work and enjoy a commanding view of the entire drapery 
floor. 

The showroom had been enlarged and the reporter saw 
“lingerie, hats trimmed and untrimmed in all the shapes in 
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creation, sunshades and other delicate paraphernalia which could 
be particularised with impunity only in advertisement’’. 

Millinery and dressmaking workrooms were opened after the 
fire and Miss Black and her numerous staff were said to be 
“struggling hopefully with a book crammed with orders’’. 

In August 1912 the Board considered the purchase of the 
pioneer firm of Manchester Bros and Goldsmith, sited on the 
corner of Queen and High Streets, together with their branches 
at Morven and Waihao Downs. 

Their valuation was £13,500, the Association offered £11,000, 
and a final agreement was reached for £12,000. 

The proposal from the Association, to pay the entire amount 
of the purchase money in 6% cumulative preference shares, was 
confirmed the shares to be cumulative only in respect of 
dividends. The stock was taken over at valuation and the 
Association had the option on the plant. 

The sale took effect on September 30, 1912, and as many as 
possible of Manchester Bros’ staff were retained. The drapery 
department was moved to the new premises where it occupied the 
entire second storey, and this allowed for a general reorganisation 
of all other departments. 

When Manchester Bros and Goldsmith were trading they had 
used a coupon system for discounts. The CFCA decided to 
continue this at the Waimate store and Morven and Waihao Downs 
branches. They allowed the customers the alternative of accepting 
the 5% cash coupon or (if shareholders) participating in the usual 
benefits of a bonus at the end of the year. 


WAIHAO DOWNS 

The Waihao Downs store had been opened in 1902 by 
Manchester Bros and Goldsmith, with Mr Dudley Shepherd as 
manager. The complex was a large wooden and iron building of 
four shops with butchery, grocery, drapery and seed departments. 
The manager’s house was incorporated with the shop premises. 

When the CFCA purchased this complex in 1912, Mr G. 
Whitworth became Manager and he was followed by Mr G. B. 
Turnbull who transferred eight years later to become Merchandise 
Manager at Waimate. Other Waihao Downs employees were 
Messrs W. Oats, R. Denegan, T. Campbell, T. Christie, P. Goodwin, 
D. Robertson, K. Roddick, A. Bradley, L. Payne and K. Brown. 

In the early period, when the train ran from Waimate to Waihao 
Downs, all merchandise was carted from the railway to the store 
by horse and cart. 

A large coal yard depot was required at Waihao Downs to 
serve the many threshing mills in the district. There were also bulk 
supplies of petrol and kerosene kept at the store. 

For many years the post office was at the railway station, but 
when the CFCA closed the butcher shop, the post office was trans- 
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ferred and remained with the CFCA until the introduction of 
rural delivery in 1926. 

As communication and transport developed in the country 
areas drapery, coal, timber and other facilities were gradually 
phased out and the Waihao Downs premises became mainly a 
grocery store. During 1962 a new manager’s residence was built 
for Mr Payne within easy distance of the store. The store was then 
remodelled into a self-service shop. 

With the retirement of Mr Brown, and a decrease in turnover 
plus a rise in costs, it was decided to close the Waihao Downs 
store in September, 1971. The management offered to maintain a 
weekly delivery service from Waimate but this would continue only 
as long as the residents supported it. 

The CFCA had closed the Morven store because of similar 
circumstances in 1970. 

WAIMATE 

Initially, the branch at Waimate, with its agencies at Studholme 
Junction, Morven and Waihao Downs, served the whole of the 
Waimate County ranging from the Makikihi River in the north 
to Glenavy in the south and reaching back into Hakataramea in the 
west, and was the largest branch attached to the Association. 

Mr Hassall, the Manager, played an important role in fostering 
business in Waimate and he kept a close scrutiny on his returns 
from commission on stock, land and machinery sales. The “big 
boys” in Timaru had no opportunity to retain any commission he 
knew his branch had earned. 

At the end of 1922 Mr Hassall was able to report that the sale 
of the Pukeuri Freezing Works to the Waitaki Freezing Company 
had been successfully completed. Waitaki required the release of 
their deposit to pay for their purchase and, although moratorium 
did not allow this, an arrangement to partially meet the difficulty 
was accomplished. 

Once the deal was completed Mr Hassall requested the 
Association to accept the liability of his fifty £1 shares which he 
had purchased in an attempt to facilitate the sale of the Pukeuri 
works. The shares enabled him to attend company meetings and 
sO participate in negotiations concerning the sale of the works. 

When Mr Hassall resigned in 1923 a minute was recorded 
stating “‘that the Board desired to place on record its appreciation 
of the long and faithful service loyally rendered first as a junior, 
374 years earlier, and then through the clerical staff at various 
grades until appointed Manager at Waimate. He had always been 
careful and painstaking and had done his work with the advance- 
ment of the Assocition ever in mind.” 

Mr Creemer, who had been Branch Manager at Geraldine since 
1900, became Waimate’s second Manager. 

The business continued to grow and in October 1924 the Queen 
Street saddlery shop, owned by Mr McPherson, was leased for 
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five years at £2/15/- per week with right of renewal for a similar 
period and the same rental. The agreement carried the condition 
that Mr McPherson did not set up in business. The building was 
used as a furniture shop and excellent trading resulted. 

A major alteration was made to the Waimate premises in 1959 
when the sombre brick frontage was opened up and replaced by a 
wall of plate glass display windows. Alterations were also made 
inside the store and there was a gala opening of the modernised 
premises. 

The staff at this time numbered 100 and the monthly wage 
cheque amounted to £4,887. The branch was responsible for 
circulating £600,000 in Waimate each year and the attractive new 
store was seen as one more outstanding material contribution to 
the district. 

During the 1930 depression years the Waimate branch was faced 
with what at times appeared to be insurmountable problems. 
However, they established a proud record by never sending anyone 
who was a trier “down the road’. The goodwill created in those 
days was not forgotten by the district and the support for the 
Co-operative never waned. 

As the business of the branch increased it became evident that 
still more space was required and so in August 1963 the Association 
purchased the long established drapery firm of Graham and Clear, 
and this building became the drapery department of the CFCA. 

In 1971 Fogarty’s footwear business was bought, and in 1974 
two neighbouring buildings, formerly tenanted by D. Stewart, 
hairdresser, and Camera World, were purchased and opened up 
into an attractive footwear department. 

In 1979 renovations and extensions to the grocery department 
resulted in Waimate having the latest supermarket type grocery. 

Particular branches become noted for particular strengths and 
in these days of diversification Waimate has become widely known 
for the first-class construction of its hay and wool sheds. 


MACHINERY AND MOTOR TRADE 

In the initial years of trading the branch established a fine 
record in both the machinery and motor departments. Prior to 
1905 they held the agency for P. and D. Duncan’s machinery and 
in 1905 they were also offered the district agency for International 
Harvester. P. and D. Duncan would not agree to the branch 
running a competitive agency and so this was declined, but later 
this objection was overcome. 

Because of the increasing demand for machinery Mr McPherson 
was appointed a district canvasser for implements, machinery, 
seeds and fertilisers. He had to provide his own conveyance and 
was paid £2/10/- a week. Before long a second-hand Darraque 
was bought for his use and in 1912 this was replaced by a new 
Hupmobile. 
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In 1915 two Willys Overland trucks arrived — one for use on 
the mail run and one for country deliveries. The congestion 
caused in the machinery showroom became a problem because the 
motor lorries, motor cars and motor cycles used by the firm had to 
be housed there and this left little room for display. 

In 1915 the Manager, Mr Hassall, and the Salesman, Mr 
McPherson, met with the Board and proposed that the Association 
should consider buying Mr Denniston’s garage together with the 
Ford franchise. The garage was on a borough lease in Queen Street 
and had been offered for £1, 050. 

By October 19 the garage deal was confirmed with the exception 
of the franchise which had not yet been sanctioned. However, the 
franchise was confirmed by November 1915 and the deal went 
through for £850. Only £100 was spent on alterations because the 
site was considered a very temporary arrangement for garage 
accommodation. 

At the end of November 1915 an offer of £750 was received 
from Mr W. Duncan for the garage recently purchased from 
Mr Denniston and this was accepted subject to delivery not being 
given until a new garage was built on the Company’s freehold 
land. The transfer was signed in May 1916 — the completion date 
for the new garage was given as April 1916. 

In 1936-37 the Ford Car Motor Company established in New 
Zealand and the cars ceased to be supplied through the Colonial 
Motor Company. It was May 1937 when the Waimate Ford 
Agency was signed and sealed with the Alliance Finance Corpora- 
tion which was the finance organisation for Ford cars. 


Waimate Managers :— 


Mr E. Hassall 1903-1923 
Mr G. B. Creemer 1923-1930 
Mr J. B. Sinclair 1930-1945 
Mr I. H. Shrader 1956-1968 
Mr M. T. Goodwin 1968-1976 
Mr R. H. Robbie 1976-1979 
Mr R. S. S. Fuller 1979- 
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Chapter Fifteen 
The Fairlie Branch, 1911 


Fairlie, sixty-two kilometres north-west from Timaru, is the 
township serving the vast mountainous area known as _ the 
Mackenzie Country. 

This rugged region did not attract the earliest settlers and it 
was not until those arriving in Canterbury found that there was 
little of the easily accessible coastal land left that they were tempted 
to venture into this extensive unknown territory. 

They were amply rewarded once their abundant wool clips 
began reaching the markets. 

The Mackenzie Country farmers were well aware of the benefits 
from co-operative trading from the outset because both the 
promoter of the idea, Mr Thornhill Cooper, and his staunch 
supporter, Mr J. E. Goodwin, were farming in their midst in 1880, 
and many of the original shareholders were Mackenzie Country 
runholders. 

There were suggestions during the decade prior to 1900 that a 
branch would be welcomed at Fairlie, but it was December 1901 
before a written request was placed before the Board. This came 
from the Albury-Fairlie shareholders and they asked for a stock 
agent to be sent to their district during the stock season. 

This was agreed to and Mr Gale, who had been helping in 
the Waimate district, was allocated and a service was established. 

In 1904, and again in early 1910, Mr Siegert offered to sell his 
store business to the Association. The Directors were not convinced 
that the need to open a small branch store was yet apparent and 
his offers were declined. 

In July 1906 Mr J. E. Goodwin offered a section and building, 
either for lease or for sale, to the Directors, but this too was 
declined. 

More pressure must have been brought to bear, and possibly 
by Mr C. J. Talbot, a local Director, because the subject was 
re-opened for discussion only fourteen days later. This time it was 
decided to give fuller consideration to the establishment of offices 
and possibly branches at both Fairlie and Temuka. 

Once this decision was made known there were many offers to 
the Association of both business premises and sections. 

Messrs O’Toole and Nolan of Fairlie were willing to sell or 
lease their iron grain store, and Mr C. J. Talbot considered that 
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not only should an offer be made for this property but also one 
should be made for Mr O’Dowd’s grocery and hardware business. 

Both were purchased in August 1911. The price paid for the 
lease and goodwill of the O’Toole-Nolan property plus siding was 
£600 and for Mr O’Dowd’s grocery, crockery, hardware stock, 
horses and plant, £300. The latter deal carried the condition that 
Mr O’Dowd must relinquish store trading throughout the district 
and transfer the mail contract. £1,700 was also paid to Mr Siegert 
for the freehold of sections leased by Mr O’Dowd. 

The branch opened on September 1, 1911, and Mr J. R. Lack 
from the Timaru store was appointed Manager. The members of 
the first staff were Messrs A. Price, head salesman; W. Charteris, 
office; and H, Thomas, general assistant. The storeman was 
Mr Ormandy, on transfer from Waimate. Mr O’Dowd and his 
staff were employed too, and when Mr O’Dowd and Mr Robertson 
leit, Messrs Bateman and Smith replaced them, the former staying 
with the firm for thirty-seven and a half years. Mr J. Braddick 
attended to the delivery carts and the mail contract, and Mr 
O’Toole continued to supervise the Association’s business at the 
railway station. 

The new branch made excellent progress and amply justified 
its existence. In less than twelve months tenders were called for 
additions to both the grain and the general merchandise stores, 
and the business premises of Mr J. King, Fairlie, were also 
absorbed into the branch. 

An auction licence was taken out in 1913. 

There was no further alteration to the Fairlie store through the 
1914-18 war years but, once the war was over and a more regular 
pattern of trading established, the Directors proceeded with the 
intention to erect a new building to cater for the expanding trade 
of the branch. 

A prime site on the corner of Allandale Road and the main 
street of Fairlie was bought and the tender for the new building 
was let in July, 1919, to Mr W. J. Harding for £4,750. 

That same year the Association purchased Mr J. Wilson’s grain 
store on a leased site alongside the railway for £310. 

The building programme progressed slowly. The delays 
were not the fault of the contractor but were caused by extreme 
difficulties in obtaining building materials — an aftermath of the 
war. The full building programme, including the new drapery 
department, was not completed until 1923. 

In December 1923 Mr Lack, who had so successfully promoted 
the establishment of the Fairlie branch, was transferred as Manager 
to Geraldine. 

Mr Goldstone, who had been with the Company for twenty-one 
years, was appointed Manager. In July 1924 Mr Goldstone 
accepted a position with the New Zealand Distributing Company 
at Wanganui. 
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Three employees were considered for the vacancy and the 
appointment was decided by a preferential vote from amongst 
the Directors. Mr E. R. Beckett won the appointment. In 1928, 
when he was transferred to manage the Geraldine branch, Mr 
G. F. Lyons became the fourth Fairlie Manager. 

Mr Lyons administered the affairs of the Fairlie branch until 
1941 and then he, following in the footsteps of his predecessors, 
became Manager at Geraldine. His term as Manager at Fairlie 
had included the financially difficult years of the 1930 depression, 
and his efforts on behalf of this clients resulted in considerable 
goodwill towards the Association. 

Mr G. Leslie, on transfer from the accounting department in 
the Timaru office, became the fifth Fairlie Manager. Mr Leslie 
died in 1943 and his passing was acknowledged as a severe loss 
to the Association. 

The vacancy caused by Mr Leslie’s death was filled by Mr 
W. H. Heads who had joined the Association in Timaru in 1928 
and had worked in the auction department and advances and 
security department in Timaru. Mr Heads very ably directed the 
affairs of the Fairlie branch until his return to the Timaru office in 
1963 where he remained until his retirement in 1975. 

Mr N. Campbell, who had joined the Fairlie staff as an office 
boy in 1936, became Branch Manager from 1963-75. In 1975, 
until his retirement in 1977, he became grain and merchandise 
representative to the Mackenzie area. Mr Campbell continues 
to be associated with the branch as the Fairlie district land and 
estate agent. 

Mr Denley managed the Fairlie branch from 1975 until he 
transferred to the Temuka branch as manager in 1977. 

Mr N. Miles, who had joined the Fairlie staff when he left 
school, was appointed Manager in 1977 and continues in that 
position. 

In 1966 increased business warranted substantial alterations 
being made to the branch and the Mackenzie County now has an 
attractive and up-to-date department store offering a wide range 
of services and merchandise to the district. 

This would have been the dream of those original Directors 
representing the Mackenzie County who pioneered the co-operative 
scheme. All those local Directors who have followed have kept 
faith with the ideals and have continued to play a major part in 
the affairs of the Association as it affects their district. 


LAKE TEKAPO 
Lake Tekapo, some twenty-six miles from Fairlie, became much 
more than a tourist attraction when the area was included in a 
giant plan for hydro-electric power development. 
Once the construction site was established the need for a regular 
servicing of goods to the settlkement became apparent and was 
supplied by the CFCA from Fairlie. 
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The hydro works had remained comparatively small for the 
duration of the war because the men were being constantly directed 
to more immediate work. At this time (1946) a two-day delivery 
service from Fairlie with orders being received one day and 
delivered the next sufficed. 

Mr Harold Shanks, who later managed the stores, lived in 
Fairlie at this time and travelled to and from Tekapo each day. 
During the winter months and as long as the snow lasted the 
telegraph poles were very often his only guide to keep him on the 
road. His van, filled with supplies, became a reliable guide for 
those unfamiliar with the road and the snow conditions. 

After the war, the Tekapo population increased rapidly and a 
store was erected on one side of the river. When this was opened 
for five days a week the need for the delivery service cased. 

Before long the CFCA built another store on the other side of 
the river and the Association was then employing six men at 
Tekapo under the management of Mr Walton. 

The Tekapo scheme was nearing completion by 1952, and the 
Board decided to close the store on the west side of the river. 
The building was moved on to a section of the Association’s land 
at Fairlie and it was remodelled into a two-bedroom cottage. 

In 1953 the Post Office approached the CFCA and asked them 
to consider incorporating the Tekapo Post Office facilities and the 
telephone exchange into their established building. These services 
had previously been conducted from the Tekapo Hotel, but this 
building was to be demolished to allow the hydro development 
plan to proceed. 

To provide for these services, the CFCA needed to build an 
extension to their Tekapo store and the Directors considered that 
the business available did not warrant the capital expenditure 
necessary to do this when, in all probability, it would be a 
temporary arrangement and only necessary until the development 
of an automatic exchange. 

At the beginning of 1953 and although there were only some 
thirty families being employed by the Ministry of Works it was 
decided to keep the one store open as a gesture of goodwill to those 
people and the runholders. However, by the end of 1953 the 
camp had disbanded and it was uneconomical to remain. 

The Board members were advised that the runholders were 
prepared to finance Mr Walton, who had been a most popular 
employee at Tekapo, into a small business at Tekapo which would 
include a post office and telephone exchange. 

An offer also came to the Association from Mr R. W. 
Brookland. He wished to buy the Tekapo stock and plant and run 
the store until the new store was erected. 

Tenders were called for the disposal of the old Tekapo store in 
September 1956. 
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Chapter Sixteen 


The Temuka Branch, 1920 


Temuka, only nineteen kilometres north of Timaru, is the 
shopping centre for a rich sheep, dairy and agricultural area. 
Its close proximity to both Timaru and Geraldine delayed any 
premature opening of a branch there and the district continued 
to be served by agents until 1920. 

Temuka always had a regular sale day and from 1907, both for 
the convenience of the CFCA clients and the Grain Clerk who 
attended, the Association began the practice of renting a small 
room for the day. 

In 1908 Mr Mundell, the Company Auctioneer, offered his 
Temuka Saleyards and adjoining paddocks to the CFCA but the 
Directors were not interested in buying and stated that they would 
prefer to see them purchased by a public company. 

Early in 1910 Mr Lee, a Temuka resident, approached the 
Board members with the offer to canvass their merchandise on a 
commission basis. This proposal was not accepted by them, nor 
were they enthusiastic about his suggestion that the Association 
should rent two rooms in the town — one for use as a stock agent’s 
office and the other for display purposes. 

Later in 1910, when the Fairlie shareholders were exerting 
pressure on the Board to open a branch in their area, the decision 
was that both Fairlie and Temuka should be considered. Mr 
Mundell again offered his sections but study of the returns from 
the Temuka district failed to convince the Board that a branch 
was needed. 

However, they did follow Mr Lee’s suggestion and open a 
CFCA depot. Two rooms on the main street were rented from 
Mr J. M. Hayhurst — one was used by Mr Len Wood, the Stock 
Agent, the other became a storeroom under the charge of Mr 
R. Moore and housed implement spare parts. 

In 1914 the trustees for Mr J. M. Buxton’s estate offered the 
Association the lease of Mr T. Mendelsen’s Temuka store but the 
Directors were not yet tempted and they waited two more years 
before deciding to lease the grain store, owned by the Temuka 
Storage Company, which was sited near the railway. The lease 
was for five years at a rental of £262 per annum. 
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THE EXECUTIVE STAFF OF THE GERALDINE BRANCH IN 1955 


Front Row: Messrs J. C. H. Attwood (hardware manager), T. L. Bussell (branch manager), M. 
T. Goodwin (accountant). 
At Back: Messrs W. C. Crotty (grain and seeds manager), H.. J. Lapthorne (machinery 
manager), W. H. Collins (drapery manager), J. A. Vincent (grocery manager), S. C. King 
(stock agent). 


The store was well patronised by the clients and became a 
headquarters for them. In 1918 a client complained about the lack 
of privacy in the store for the Stock Agent, Mr Hewsen, especially 
when discussing private business on the phone. This resulted in a 
small area being partitioned off as an office. 

The complaint also drew the Directors’ attention to the 
increased business that was coming from Temuka and made them 
realise that if the Company meant to retain the clients the agents 
had worked so hard to secure they would need to provide a wider 
range of services for them. 

Continued pressure from the district shareholders combined 
with support from the district Directors resulted in the decision to 
purchase Mr Elijah Brown’s store on the corner of Commerce 
Street and Hally Terrace. The area was 3 roods 6 perches and 
the price of £4,750 included the buildings, timber racks and 
weighbridge. Possession date was December 11, 1920. 

Mr J. B. Sinclair, in charge of the merchandise department in 
Waimate, became the first Manager. Mr Sinclair played an active 
role in community affairs in Temuka and during his twenty-five 
years as Manager worked earnestly to establish the branch and 
foster goodwill for the Association. He extended his territory as 
far out as Clandeboye, Orari, Rangitira Valley, Arowhenua and 
Seadown. 

Several of Mr Brown’s staff were retained — Mr T. E. Shiels 
became head of hardware, Mr H. Robinson became the carter, 
and Mr J. R. Langson, who was put in charge of the yard and 
heavy hardware, stayed with the firm until his retirement some 
thirty-six years later. Other early appointments were Messrs 
W. E. Boyes, Accountant, R. W. Williams, grocery, P. Heston 
a junior in the shop, C. Fisher in charge of machinery, and Miss 
Dwan the typist. Mr W. H. Norton was in charge of the grain 
and merchandise until 1925 and then Mr E. J. Ellis from Timaru 
office was appointed to the position. There were other changes in 
the early years with Mr J. Henry replacing Mr Williams in the 
grocery in 1922, Mr C. de Joux moving into the hardware section, 
and Mr W. J. Shand being put in charge of the retail seed 
department. 

In 1923 the Company’s premises were further extended when a 
five-year lease for the grain store previously leased by the South 
Canterbury Farmers’ Agency was signed. This building was leased 
until bought outright in 1945. 

Mrs Edith Stokes (nee Levens), who was an employee from 
1927-30, recalled how she and Miss Molly Dwan, both clerical 
staff, were required to have an expert knowledge of all departments. 
They had to operate the weighbridge, know about timber lengths, 
have a working knowledge of the implements stocked, and be able 
to take grain samples. 
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The next major expansion of the branch was in 1955 when the 
CFCA purchased the long established business of Mr A. E. Smith. 
Extensive alterations resulted in a bright and attractive store. 

The building bought in 1920 was sold and today has been 
developed as the borough car park. 

Although there had been a need for larger premises the 
opportunity to secure them did not arise until 1974. This was 
when negotiations to purchase the established drapery business of 
J. D. Crisp were finalised. The building was extensively modernised 
and a comprehensive range of drapery, manchester and furnishings 
was displayed in the new store. This was one of the most 
progressive steps in the life of the branch. 

Mr Barry Allan became drapery manager with Mr Max Crisp 
in charge of soft furnishings and floor coverings, Ross Eddie in 
menswear, Mrs L. Sonne in manchester, and Mrs W. Kaan in 
the showroom. 

In 1975 the Association decided to open a travel office in the 
Temuka store. This was a new undertaking for a branch store and 
proved a very successful venture. Miss Marjorie Dippie had 
filled many important clerical positions in the firm over a long 
period, and her promotion of the agency was an important factor 
governing its success. 

MANAGERS 

The Temuka branch has had only eight Managers since it was 
opened sixty years ago. Mr Sinclair was succeeded by Mr 
C. T. May, who transferred to Timaru in 1934 to take charge of 
the Auction Department. 

Mr T. L. Bussell followed Mr May and for the next twenty 
years the branch progressed under his management. When Mr 
Bussell transferred to the Manager’s position in Geraldine in 1954 
Mr Fleming was appointed. 

Mr Fleming, like so many managers of the Association, had 
spent all his working life in the employ of the CFCA. He began 
work as an office boy in the Waimate Branch in 1930 and was 
Manager at Temuka from 1954 to 1971. A further transfer took 
him to the position of Head Accountant in Timaru and he retired 
from the Association at the completion of forty-seven years 
service in 1976. 

Mr J. F. Burke, who had joined the Association in 1950, was 
Manager from 1971 to 1977 and was highly esteemed by the 
clients for his friendly service and consideration. 

Mr R. Denley managed the branch from 1977-79 and is now 
Manager for the North Otago Branch of The Canterbury Farmers’ 
Co-operative Association. Mr D. W. Howe was in charge from 
August 1979 until March 1980 when the present Manager, Mr 
Barry Hutcheson, was appointed. 

Mr Hutcheson began his employment as grocery boy at Temuka 
in 1956. In 1959 he became grocery manager at Pleasant Point 
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and then transferred to manage the St Andrews store. Another 
transfer appointment was as manager of the former grocery and 
wine selling business in Grasmere Street and subsequently he was 
appointed Controller of the Timaru Grocery and Wine and Spirits 
Department. 

The departmental heads at Temuka in 1980 are Messrs Cedric 
McLean, drapery; Ivan Allen, heavy hardware; Jack Carnegie, 
electrical; Doug McGillen, farm merchandise; and Mrs Rose 
Wood, grocery. 


PLEASANT POINT, 1960 

Although the Pleasant Point Branch was not established until 
1960 the CFCA had become land-owners in the district when in 
1914 they bought a five-acre block adjoining the Pleasant Point 
Saleyards. This was for a stock accommodation paddock and 
cost £50 per acre. 

During the 1914-18 war years several approaches were made to 
the CFCA by a Pleasant Point storekeeper whose entry into the 
armed forces necessitated the sale of his store. However, the 
establishment of a branch was considered premature and the 
Directors were not tempted. 

In the 1950s there began a quiet agitation by the many share- 
holders in the district for a branch. In 1952 Mr L. J. Hoskens 
offered his grocery store to the Association but the Directors were 
not yet convinced that the district support would warrant the 
investment necessary and a deal was not considered until 1960. 

Mr Hoskens’ premises, although between seventy and eighty 
years old, had potential and repairs and improvements were 
carried out immediately. The store stock was extended to include 
heavy hardware, sacks, wool packs, dips, seeds, drenches and 
some drapery. 

During the next decade Pleasant Point enjoyed one of the 
highest rates of development for any small town in New Zealand 
and the business at the branch increased with the needs of the 
growing population. 

In 1969, following the trend of the times, the Pleasant Point 
Grocery Department was converted into a self-help service. 

Long-serving staff members from Pleasant Point are Messrs 
J. Robinson, I. Adie, R. Lienart, J. Zwarts, B. Hutcheson and 
Mesdames G. Henderson, A. Harrison and C. Rush. 

Since 1960 the Managers have been Messrs J. Brown, L. Payne, 
R. C. Lamb, A. Harrison, R. Higinbottom and B. J. Goodall. 
Mr Goodall was for seventeen years on the staff of the CFCA in 
Geraldine and he left to go into his own grocery business. After 
seventeen years in his own business he chose to sell and returned 
to the Association in 1980 to manage the Pleasant Point branch. 
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Chapter Seventeen 


The North Otago Farmers 
Co-operative Association Ltd 


Established 1901 and Merged with the CFCA 1979 


Towards the end of 1880 the North Otago district had shown 
some interest in the formation of a co-operative and a committee 
was appointed to gather information on the subject of co-operation. 

The committee met at Papakaio early in December 1880 to 
discuss the CFCA prospectus but the majority felt that the blue- 
print for the formation of the CFCA was too ambitious for 
their district. 

One farmer suggested that the North Otago farmers should 
combine and engage a trustworthy man to act as their agent in 
disposing of their produce; another felt that the growers’ main 
object should be to send their grain direct to a foreign market and 
at the cheapest possible cost, and yet another thought that to get 
anywhere they needed to extend their district and suggested that 
the Waimate farmers who already shipped through the Oamaru 
port should be invited to join with them. This farmer also thought 
that the Oamaru district farmers were too much in the habit of 
attending to their own business for any suggested scheme of 
co-operation to succeed. 

However, in spite of the only mild enthusiasm for the proposal, 
the meeting did decide to ask Mr Bateman to deliver a course of 
six lectures on the subject. Mr Bateman had been most successful 
in fostering support in the South Canterbury district. The com- 
mittee reasoned that if the settlers in the various localities 
contributed towards Mr Bateman’s expenses then the knowledge 
gained would justify the expense. 

Sufficient enthusiasm was not engendered at this time but more 
than a passing interest remained and during the next two decades 
there was frequent correspondence between North Otago farming 
organisations and the CFCA concerning co-operative trading. 

It is interesting to note that, although two decades separated the 
opening of the two stores, in both cases the reasons given for 
establishment were identical — the low prices for primary produce 
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and the many disadvantages which beset the man on the land in 
marketing his produce. 

The proposal to form a farmers’ co-operative in Oamaru was 
enthusiastically canvassed and when sufficient capital support was 
in sight a public meeting was convened. This meeting, held on 
July 29, 1901, was representative of the many districts comprising 
the North Otago Province and those present resolved to proceed 
with the establishment of a co-operative. 

The first general meeting of the shareholders was held on 
September 9, 1901, and the provisional Chairman, Mr M. S. 
Holmes, presided over an attendance of 200 shareholders. 

Messrs A. W. Gillies, W. S. Holmes, J. Cowie Nicols, J. 
Johnston, G. McLean, J. A. McPherson, M. Morton, D. McLennon, 
D. McFarlane, Donald Simpson, J. B. Taylor and J. A. Taylor 
were elected the first Board of Directors with Mr A. W. Gillies 
and Mr J. B. Taylor being elected Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 

In October 5, 1901, Messrs McLean, Gillies and Taylor met 
with the CFCA Directors to discuss various matters connected with 
co-operative business and on November 1, 1901, the North Otago 
Farmers’ were asking for a meeting with Mr Mundell, the CFCA 
Auctioneer, with a view to his undertaking auction business in the 
interests of their association. They preferred the arrangement to 
be on a pro rata rather than a commission basis. 

There were seventy-four applications for the dual position of 
secretary-manager and Mr J. Maitland Jones was appointed. 

When Mr Jones arrived in Oamaru on October 10, 1901, he 
found that there were no premises, but there was a parcel of 
applications for share forms at the solicitor’s office, and about 
£1,900 in the bank. 

The directors had eight offers for store and office accommoda- 
tion and on October 14, 1901, they accepted a five-year lease of 
premises known locally as Smith’s Union Store, in Tyne Street. 
This building had been erected in 1882-83 and is now the home of 
the Oamaru Mail Company Ltd. 

While the premises were being adapted for the purpose of the 
business, Mr Jones set about getting his office equipment and 
Opening accounts for the shareholders. Two clerks and a boy were 
engaged and the store opened for business proper on November 18, 
1901. The Association contracted “‘to procure for sale corn sacks, 
wool packs, agricultural implements, and seeds; to buy and sell 
goods, stores, consumable articles, stock, chattels and effects of 
all kinds on commission or otherwise, either by public auction or 
private contract; to make advancements and investments on any 
securities, real or personal, that the Directors may think fit; and to 
offer facilities to farmers for the shipment of their produce to 
the various markets of the world.”’ 

The ironmongery department was the first to be set up 
(November 30, 1901) and £500 was spent on the purchase of stock. 
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The drapery and footwear departments were not included until 
1904 because the initial and most pressing demands were for wheat, 
oats, potatoes, binder twine, and corn sacks. The manager was 
authorised to engage a competent man for the ironmongery 
department at a wage not exceeding £2/10/- per week. 

In order to comply with the Act the first balance sheet had to 
be prepared when the Association had been in business for only 
nine months. Their net profit for that period was £476/5/3. 
A 6% dividend amounting to £138/12/4 was paid, £40/12/1 was 
credited as a portion of the preliminary expenses, and the balance 
was carried forward. The average capital available for the first 
nine months had been £2,900. 

The second balance sheet, 1902-03, disclosed a net profit of 
£780/1/1 and a 7% dividend, amounting £387/18/7, was paid. 
That year a bonus of £125/15/1 was distributed to shareholders 
and a bonus of £34/14/8 shared amongst the staff. 

The Oamaru Association maintained a course of development 
very similar to that of the CFCA. It is a coincidence that they, too, 
suffered the consequences of two devastating fires — one in 1920, 
described as the most disastrous conflagration in the history of 
Oamaru, which partly destroyed their building, and the other, in 
1969, even more damaging, which completely destroyed their 
building. 

When the Association acquired the five-year lease of the Union 
store they also acquired the right of purchase for £1,500 at the 
end of the term. However, in 1903 the Theatre Royal building 
was offered to them. This fine stone building, built in 1882-83, 
occupied a prime corner site on the main street with frontages on 
to both Thames and Coquet Streets. It measured 66ft by 120ft 
with a stage 60ft by 30ft and a dress circle. On the upper floor, 
over the entrance, was a smaller room known then as the 
Victoria Hall. 

The building had been known as the Public Hall until more 
pretentious tastes changed the name to “Theatre Royal”. For 
twenty years it was the centre of Oamaru’s social life and many 
celebrities played there to packed houses. At one time a special 
floor was laid to allow for roller skating. Grand balls were held 
there even though the sloping floors presented the dancers with 
some difficulties. But, in spite of all this, the owners of the theatre 
did not prosper and when the Oamaru Borough Council insisted 
that certain safety measures must be installed they decided it was 
time to sell. 

The Theatre Royal had cost £3,500 to build and was bought by 
the North Otago Farmers’ Co-operative for £2,850. 

Because of forward bookings it was some months before the 
Association could effect the necessary alterations and move in. 

Later that year they bought the auctioneering and stock business 
of Messrs Fleming and Hedley, the ironmongery establishment of 
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H. Watson and Co, and two sections running from Coquet Street 
through to Eden Street. The sections were developed into a horse 
bazaar and the success of the venture soon made it necessary to 
extend the bazaar building to cover the whole site. 

In 1905 they acquired a spacious grain and wool store in 
Harbour Street with two frontages and a railway line running 
through the building from end to end. 

The North Otago Farmers’ Co-operative in only five years had 
more than 3,000 trading accounts and, apart from shareholders, 
there were 2,000 members of the public who were also regular 
customers. 

For the year ending July 31, 1905, they showed a net profit of 
£3,160 on a paid up capital of £9,650. A dividend of 7% was paid 
to shareholders and permanent staff were awarded a bonus of 
24% as a token of appreciation for their loyalty. 

The Board of Directors elected at the 1907 annual meeting set 
a record for the Association. This panel of twelve remained 
unchanged and continued to govern the affairs of the Association 
until September 1924 — a period of seventeen years. 

Mr Maitland Jones, because of ill health, tendered his resig- 
nation in 1907, but the Board delayed accepting this until 1909. 
They minuted their sincere appreciation of his considerable 
contribution towards the establishment of the Association and his 
progressive administration of it during its initial years. 

Mr B. B. Walton became the second Secretary-Manager and 
retained this position from 1910 until his sudden death in 1949. 
He was an extremely able business man and under his management 
the Association developed into the largest trading concern in 
Oamaru. 

1910 marked the end of the horse and buggy mode of transport 
because the Board, after long discussion, resolved to approach its 
London agents to obtain a suitable motor car costing not more 
than £250. Prolonged negotiations resulted in the purchase of an 
Overland car. This was later traded in for two twin-cylinder 
Renaults costing £325 each and £125 was allowed on the trade-in 
for the Overland. 

In 1918 the Association extended its trading to include heavy 
agriculture implements and, as well, they entered into the motor 
trade, securing agencies for English, American and European cars. 

When the Theatre Royal was purchased many considered it was 
too large for its purpose, but the directorate of the time, making 
their judgment on shareholders’ support, guessed correctly that it 
would not be too long before all the space would be used up. 

In the latter part of 1917 the Directors decided to add a large 
extension 95ft by 75ft and of three storeys. This addition was 
still new when, on September 4, 1920, it was swept by fire. 
Because of a thick stone partition and fireproof doors, the old 
theatre part suffered little damage. The fire had its firm hold in 
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the showroom at the rear of the top floor, and this department, 
described recently as one of the finest and largest showrooms in 
the Dominion, was reduced to a tangled mass of giant girders, 
scraps of steel, and charred remains. The attractive mahogany 
and walnut fittings, the giant mirrors and the recently imported 
spring goods were all part of the ruin. 

1920 had been the best year in the history of the Association 
and had resulted in a net profit of £13,728. Fortunately insurances 
were adequate and at the annual meeting on September 13, 1920, 
only nine days after the fire, the Chairman, Mr J. B. Taylor, made 
the statement that the North Otago Farmers’ enjoyed a position 
of financial strength unsurpassed by any other farmers’ co-operative 
association in New Zealand. 

The North Otago Farmers’ had enjoyed a war-time prosperity 
but during the early 1920s the financial returns began to reflect 
the ups and downs of the national economy. Unfortunately, when 
the Dominion was showing some recovery in 1924, North Otago 
suffered a major drought and that year became the first occasion 
in their twenty-three years of trading that the Directors were unable 
to recommend a dividend. 

The Motor Division, in particular, was reflecting the state of 
the economy and one Director referred to it as a “‘white elephant” 
and urged the Board to dispose of the garage property. 

The advice was acted upon and that avenue of trade, which 
would have proved a valuable asset at various periods later, was 
sold at a considerable loss to the Association. 

However, forty-five years later and as the result of a wholly 
destroying fire centred in the NOFCA, the building on that 
particular piece of land which was then owned by the Otago 
Motors Ltd, was also destroyed and the Association accepted the 
opportunity to re-purchase the section. 

With careful budgeting, business returns did improve and in 
1926 the year ended with a trading surplus which was carried 
forward to improve the financial strength of the Company. 

By 1930 the first repercussions of the world-wide slump became 
apparent and there followed some of the worst years in the 
Company’s history. Those engaged in agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits were particularly unfortunate during this period. 

This downtrend continued and even though the trading 
barometer did begin to rise again in 1937 the mercantile firms 
were still penalised by the heavy writing down of securities through 
the operation of the law as administered by the Mortgage Adjust- 
ment Commission. This greatly hindered the Association’s 
operations. The amount written off together with the provision 
for doubtful debts had resulted in a loss of £6,655. 

In 1938, and at an extraordinary general meeting of share- 
holders, practical steps were taken to reorganise the financial 
structure of the Company. 
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Beginning from 1939 the Company once again entered an 
unbroken period of prosperity, and for the next twelve years the 
Directors spoke of their splendid achievement and marvellous 
recovery from the dark era of the world depression. 

The North Otago Farmers’ had a proud war record. In the 
Great War of 1914-18 thirteen members of the staff joined the 
armed forces and Messrs J. Dalgleish, L. Davies, F. Holland, 
C. Turnbull and K. McKenzie did not return. 

In World War II twenty-two of the staff served with the New 
Zealand forces — sixteen overseas and six in New Zealand. 
William J. Goodall was killed in action. 

In September 1949 Mr B. B. Walton, who had been Company 
Manager for forty years, died suddenly. His service to the North 
Otago Co-operative almost parallels that of Mr A. M. H. Shirtcliff 
to the CFCA. Through two wars, droughts, depressions, fires and 
changing life styles he had carried the heavy responsibilities of this 
vast trading concern. He had gained a wide knowledge of trading, 
both national and international, which he used to the advantage 
of his Company. 

When advertising for a Manager, the Directors decided to split 
the dual responsibility of Secretary-Manager. Mr Howard Rooney, 
who had first joined the Company as an office junior in 1912, and 
had progressed to become head of the grain and seed department, 
and who had managed the Co-operative during Mr Walton’s 
absence overseas in 1937, applied and was appointed. Mr R. S. 
Milne, previously the Accountant, became the full-time Secretary. 

1951 was Jubilee Year and to mark the occasion a book, setting 
out the lively history of the Association through its first fifty years, 
was written by Mr A. L. Taylor of the editorial staff of the 
Oamaru Mail. 

The Directors and management had desired to record the 
names of the men who had promoted the Association and guided 
its destiny so ably. 

In his foreword to the book, the Chairman of Directors, Mr 
Donald Malcolm, paid tribute to Colonel J. Cowie Nichols, of 
Kuriheka Station, one of the Provisional Directors, and a member 
of the first Board of Directors, and his colleague of the past fifty 
years, Mr A. C. McInnes, who was one of the founders of the 
Association. 

Both of these Directors had enjoyed the continued confidence 
of the shareholders and their wide practical knowledge had been 
invaluable to the Association. Mr Nichols had completed fifty 
years as a Director and Mr McInnes forty-eight years. 

The jubilee was also marked by a banquet for the staff, and 
their sustained loyalty to the Association over the first fifty years 
was specially mentioned. 

In 1964 the North Otago Farmers’ opened a very attractive 
retail branch in Market Place, Otematata. This store continued 
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to supply the many needs of the families there until the completion 
of hydro development in that particular area in 1971. 

During 1965-66 additional land was purchase which enabled the 
formation of a larger customer car park and provided access from 
Eden Street into the main store area. 

In 1967 two stores in Harbour Street were purchased from 
Stringer and Co Ltd, and this purchase remedied a long-felt need 
for convenient storage for fertiliser and farmers’ hardware lines. 

The 1967 balance sheet recorded a substantial loss because of 
unsuccessful dealing and large-scale speculation in forward pur- 
chases and sales of agricultural seeds. It also reflected the adverse 
circumstances resulting from almost four years of continuous 
drought ranging from the spring of 1963. 

The Chairman of Directors, Mr Donald Malcolm, in his review 
of the year ended July 31, 1968, mentioned the relief to the farming 
community when the drought broke with the harvest in 1968, and 
how happy the farmers were to have their stock back on their own 
land after such a lengthy period of grazing outside the district. 
He spoke of a more cheerful outlook and anticipated a much 
more satisfactory balance sheet for 1969. 

Mr J. A. Brighting, who had been Company Manager from 
1960, severed his connections with the firm in December 1968 to 
accept another position in Palmerston North. Mr A. C. Spivey 
was appointed General Manager and almost immediately became 
involved in internal alterations to the store, designed to increase 
the office area and improve the staff room facilities. At the same 
time opportunity was taken to modernise the furniture, home 
appliance, crockery, haberdashery, dress materials, menswear, 
carpets, soft furnishings and manchester departments. A new toy 
department was also introduced. 

There were several new Company promotions and appointments 
announced at this time. Mr T. E. Hore became Assistant Manager 
and Company Secretary, Mr R. B. Snell Sales Promotion Manager, 
Mr C. M. McNamara Accountant, Mr J. D. Perriam Grain 
Manager, Mr A. A. Gillies Menswear Manager, Mr A. G. Shierlaw 
Furniture Manager, Mr J. G. Spargo Soft Furnishings Manager, 
Mr D. A. L. McIntosh Grocery Manager, Miss I. M. Anderson 
Branch Manager at Otematata, Mrs J. E. Sullivan Manager of 
Women’s Underclothing, and Mr and Mrs Bill Ewart Managers 
of the Kurow Branch which had been established in April-May of 
1969 and became a welcome addition to the Company. 

The printing of the 1969 annual report was almost completed 
and it was filled with photographs of the recently renovated 
departments; the annual general meeting was planned for Friday, 
December 5, but on Saturday, November 14, 1969, the multi- 
storeyed premises of the North Otago Farmers’ was destroyed 
by fire. 
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The incipient blaze was first noticed by two schoolboys who 
were cycling along the main street. They saw a small fire burning 
in a display window and phoned the fire brigade. In their words, 
“It was not a big fire — it seemed to be in paper hanging from 
the ceiling.”’ 

However, the small fire developed into a disastrous blaze which 
at times threatened a large part of Oamaru’s town centre. The 
smoke, which could be seen as far south as Maheno and as far 
north as the Waitaki bridge, attracted hundreds of onlookers. 
When the fire had been controlled and finally burnt itself out, only 
portions of unsteady walls remained. 

The Directors, within only a few days, purchased other 
businesses and stock in Oamaru and began trading almost im- 
mediately from these scattered temporary premises. 

From November 24, Wilson and Norman’s premises housed the 
furniture, floor coverings, soft furnishings and manchester. Arthur 
Barnett’s former premises became the store for drapery, home 
appliances, crockery and toys. Temporary premises at Eden Street 
became the grocery department and at the Harbour Street stores 
one found the grain and seed, hardware, and stock departments. 

Mr N. L. Shelton, Minister for Customs, was addressing an 
election meeting in Oamaru a week after the fire and, after 
extending his sympathy to the Association and the people of North 
Otago, he promised that any import licences needed by the 
Association to replace stock or machinery lost in the fire would 
be obtainable immediately through his department. 

It must have taken a great deal of courage on the part of the 
Directors to have appeared at all hopeful about the future for their 
firm when the Chairman read his review for the 1969 year. He had, 
in 1968, anticipated a sharp improvement in things financial for 
1969 but his opening paragraph belied the fact. ‘It seems almost 
impossible,” he said, ‘“‘to depart from the usual complaint about 
the weather conditions prevailing in North Otago, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the present period is easily the worst on 
record with the lowest rainfall for the past 100 years.” This 
statement of fact, together with the outcome of the fire which 
completely destroyed their many assets, could have done little to 
relieve the weight of responsibility the Board of Directors had 
borne during the previous month. 

Mr Donald Malcolm, who had been a Director for thirty-two 
years and Chairman for nineteen of these, died suddenly and 
Mr J. H. Mitchell, the Vice-Chairman, was elected to the position. 
Mr J. S. Walton, Incholme, was elected Vice-Chairman, and 
Mr A. J. Brady filled the Board vacancy. 

During the 1970-71 years the Company purchased shares in 
Premier Upholstery Ltd, knowing that a loss had been incurred 
prior to the purchase but hopeful that management would improve 
the position 
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_ Since the fire the grocery department had, of necessity, been 
separated from other departments. The high cost of its adminis- 
tration, plus the need to give the construction firm free access to 
the site if building were to proceed without delay, resulted in the 
Directors’ decision to close it on January 8, 1971. 


THE NEW BUILDING 

The Company, as a direct result of the fire, was faced with all 
the financial problems that any new company erecting a new 
building has to contend with. The management compiled budgets 
and predictions for the next ten years and then decided what type 
of building would be best suited to the future for the North Otago 
Farmers’ Co-operative. The decision was for a_ single-storey 
structure offering greater service efficiency. 

The new 25,000 sq. ft building was officially opened by Mr 
Allan Dick, MP, Under Secretary of Agriculture, on October 25, 
1974. The ribbon across the doors was cut by Miss A. J. Smith 
who had joined the firm in 1908 and remained as an employee 
for thirty-nine years. 

The forethought and planning that had gone into the store had 
resulted in an architecturally pleasing building providing easy, 
pleasant shopping for shareholders and clients in the North Otago 
district. The Chairman, Mr J. H. Mitchell, in his opening remarks, 
said that they were commencing business afresh with the same 
foresight and trust in the future as the founders who had first 
formed the Company in 1901. 

Later Mr Mitchell warned that profits would be low for the 
following three years, but to compensate for that the completion 
of the new building would double the asset value of shares to 
the shareholder. 

The Otematata branch was closed and the Burns Electrical 
business at Kurow was purchased. This allowed for a fuller retail 
service to Kurow and district shareholders and customers. 

The 1972 year’s results were, of course, materially affected by 
the cost incurred in opening the new building and both the price 
and the wages freeze reduced consumer spending. Because of this, 
no dividend or rebate was paid. 

Mr Howard Rooney resigned from the Board in May, 1972, 
having completed sixty years of service to the Co-operative as 
employee, Produce Manager, General Manager, and latterly as a 
Company Director. 

- MrE. R. McLaren, manager and a director of Messrs J. and T. 
Meek Ltd, was elected to fill the vacancy. 

Liquid assets became a problem and the Directors decided to 
provide these by raising a mortgage for $230,000. 

In March 1973 another subsidiary was included in the Company 
when shares were purchased in the well established mercantile firm, 
Darling and McDowell Ltd. Their grain stores, merchandise store 
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and stock department were amalgamated with the Co-operative and 
it was expected that eventually seed and grain operations would 
combine. It was also anticipated that lack of office space at North 
Otago Farmers’ premises would result in the stock and station 
operation of the group being carried out from Darling and 
McDowell’s buildings with trade continuing under the names of 
Darling and McDowell and North Otago Farmers’. 

Although the Association’s business continued to develop and 
improve it demanded tight budgeting, and both management and 
Board were required to acknoweldge this. Staff were controlled 
to a minimum and each and every one of them responded. 

In the Chairman’s review of 1974 he mentioned the offer of two 
mergers for the Dunedin-based Otago Farmers’ Co-operative, by 
The Canterbury Farmers’ Co-operative and Donald Reid and Co 
Ltd. The latter was effected and it was hoped that if this new 
combined company should apply for retention of membership in 
the Farmers’ Co-operative Wholesale Federation an even stronger 
co-operative link in the south would be forged. 

In 1975 the Articles of Association were amended to reduce 
the number of Directors to nine. This was recommended after 
considering the views of shareholders expressed at past annual 
meetings. 

1976 was the seventy-fifth anniversay of the Association, but 
because of necessary stringent control of funds and the fact that 
there had been quite extensive celebrations at the opening of the 
new building, only four years previously, it was decided to let the 
occasion pass unheralded. 

The 1976-77 financial year commenced buoyantly but finished 
on an extremely depressed note. The retail division was able to 
maintain its rate of gross profit, increase its sales and maintain its 
staff levels, but the equal pay and the general wage order and 
award increases, coupled with higher interest rates paid to maintain 
and replace stock, seriously affected the profits. However, better 
returns for the farming community reflected in the stock and 
Station division and the Company was able to maintain a satis- 
factory profit there. 

The Chairman saw the future as difficult to predict because the 
economic policies of the Government would continue to have an 
effect on trade. 

The 1977-78 financial review commented on the Government’s 
steps to reduce inflation and correct the unfavourable balance of 
payments situation as still having a long way to go. However, in 
spite of the obstacles, the Directors still planned for a profitable 
year and the degree of profit would depend on the effectiveness 
of their cost-saving measures already implemented. 

The liquidity problem did not improve and during 1978 the 
North Otago Farmers’ Directors began enquiries concerning a 
merger with another company. 
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A Timaru Herald announcement on December 12, 1978, 
announced that the CFCA was having discussions concerning a 
possible merger with the North Otago Farmers’ . When Mr 
R. H. Kerr, Chairman of the CFCA Board of Directors, was asked 
to elaborate, he explained that a merger of the two interests was 
logical, as they were both so obviously complementary in their 
activities. 

Another press release on January 16, 1979, announced that a 
merger between the Timaru-based CFCA and the Oamaru-based 
NOFCA had been agreed to by the two Boards of Directors. 

The announcement stated that the North Otago Farmers’ would 
continue to operate under its own name, its present Board and 
existing staff, and therefore would not lose its identity. 

The Chairman of the North Otago Farmers’ is a Director on 
the CFCA Board, and two members of the CFCA Board are 
members of the NOFCA Board of Directors which meets bi- 
monthly. 

Mr A. C. Spivey, who had managed the North Otago Co- 
operative since 1968, resigned during 1979, and Mr T. R. C. 
Denley, who had been with the CFCA for eight years prior to his 
two and a half years as Fairlie Branch Manager and two years as 
Temuka Branch Manager, was appointed to the position. Mr 
J. Dunne was appointed Manager of the Farm Services Division 
which works closely with its counterpart in the CFCA. The two 
companies work more as a single team in the farm service sector, 
a Structure that strengthens both of them. 

The 1979 CFCA review recorded that all the shares of the 
North Otago Farmers’ were now owned by the CFCA. 
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Chapter Eighteen 


Staff and their Memories 


The early Directors very often referred to the staff as “‘the 
firm’s greatest asset’, and when the depression years made it 
necessary to reduce the wage bill the cut was shared from the 
General Manager down to the errand boy, with the Directors also 
accepting a greatly reduced allowance for meeting attendance and 
expenses. And whenever a crisis arose it was a combined effort 
from all those involved in the Association that prevailed. 

Office regulations drawn up in 1863 and described then as 
creating near Utopian conditions for the employees demanded : — 
(1) That clothing must be of a sober nature. The clerical staff 

must not disport themselves in raiment of bright colours, nor 
wear hose that was not in good repair. 

(2) Overshoes and top coats must not be worn in the office, but 
neck scarves and headwear may be worn in inclement weather. 

(3) A stove is provided for the benefit of the clerical staff, and 
it is recommended that each member brings 4lb of coal each 
day during the cold weather. 

(4) The craving of tobacco, wines and spirits is a human weakness 
and is forbidden to all members of the staff. 

(5) That all boys and juniors report to the Senior Office Clerk 
forty minutes before work to do the cleaning, and will remain 
after closing for similar work. Brushes, brooms, scrubbers 
and soap will be provided. 

The new increased wages are: — 


Junior boys to 10 years 1/5 per week 
Boys 10-14 2/1 per week 
Juniors 4/8 per week 
Junior Clerks 8/7 per week 
Clerks 10/9 per week 
Senior Clerks after 15 years 

years with the firm 21/2 per week 
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By 1880 working conditions were more humane but compared 
with what is acceptable today the conditions prior to 1920 were 
harsh. 

By 1904 the Shop and Offices Act stated that a shop assistant 
must not be employed in or about the shop for more than fifty-two 
hours, excluding meal times, in any one week, nor for more than 
nine hours, excluding meal hours, in any one day, except for one 
day each week when the employment may be for eleven hours. 

The rates of pay were given as:— 


No less than 5/- per week for one year 
8/- per week for second year 
11/- per week for third year 
An annual increase of 3/- per year. 


For many years the lighting and the heating were inadequate 
and the ventilation was nil. When Labour Awards began 
demanding improved conditions which included fire escapes and 
skylights the Directors were in opposition because they saw these 
as unnecessary extras which would not contribute to any increase 
in trade. 

The variety of employment offered by the Association tended 
to separate the staff into three groups — office, workroom and shop 
employees, and because the wool and grain stores were sited away 
from the main premises there was little opportunity for these 
employees to mix with other staff. 

However, there was one day in the year when an attempt was 
made to bring everyone together and that was at the staff picnic. 
The store was closed for the day and except for two or three staff 
to attend to the urgent business, Directors, management and staff 
would travel to a chosen picnic spot in the country. When the 
branches were established their staff combined and special trains 
would bring them to the picnic spot. The main entertainment was 
a sports programme with novelty races arranged and at the end 
of the day a good old sing-song on the way home. 

In 1892 it was suggested that an evening social for the staff 
would be fun and one was arranged. This was so successful that 
it was repeated in 1893 and the guest list extended to include 
people outside the staff who had close business associations with 
the firm. The Assembly Hall was decorated with natural foliage 
and ferns from the Kakahu Bush. Large mirrors were positioned 
around the hall and colourful drapes used to advantage. The 
entertainment included dancing and a programme of songs, 
readings and recitations. A romantic newsman reported that ‘“‘a 
beautiful moonlight night favoured the affair and when he left the 
scene all was going as merrily as a wedding bell’’. 
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A gét-together in 1895 was an all-male function to farewell 
Mr Andrew Austin, the Accountant, who was travelling overseas 
to seek medical advice. The staff produced a wealth of talent with 
Messrs Gus Jones, Fraser, Waite, Harrop, Rapsey and Shaw 
contributing songs, and Mr Creemer an excellent recitation. 

The annual staff ball became a popular event and the decorating 
of the Bay Hall an important part of it. Then the Ball Committee, 
aided by foliage, crepe paper and coloured lights, would transform 
the hall into a bowery of delight. 

When, in the late thirties, alcoves were introduced, then the 
decorating had to follow a different plan. The “Official Alcove’ 
would have a carpet square semi-circled by comfortable armchairs 
and the other alcoves would be divisions separated one from the 
other by foliage and greenery. Each would contain a table and 
chairs and a party of dancers would claim an alcove. 

Miss Mary Jefferson was The Timaru Herald women’s reporter 
in the thirties and on the day of the ball she would circulate 
amongst the CFCA women staff, gathering descriptions of their 
ball gowns — during the depression years many a home-made frock 
was made to sound as if it were a one-only from a leading Parisian 
fashion house. 

The Timaru city always engaged the CFCA wool store for any 
major event and at various times the rafters echoed the gaiety of 
coronation and peace victory balls and centenary celebrations. 


THE WORKROOMS — TAILORING 

The three stores, Timaru, Geraldine and Waimate, all had 
dressmaking and millinery workrooms but Timaru was the only 
store to have a tailoring department because both Waimate and 
Geraldine had resident tailors in their townships. 

By 1898 the Timaru store employed three tailors. Mr W. Philips 
was the cutter and head tailor with Mr W. Best and G. Philip 
Junior to help him. In 1901 J. Anderson joined the staff. Both 
men’s and ladies’ tailored suits and riding habits were fashioned, 
and ladies’ capes, coats and jackets were advertised as a specialty. 
The materials advertised for these garments were genuine Scottish 
Bannockburn, Scottish Cheviot, Colonial saddle tweeds, Fox’s best 
blue serge, and later Oamaru, Kaiapoi and Timaru _tweeds, 
coloured moleskin and beaverskin. 

The tailoring workroom had two long tables running its full 
length. One was used by the cutter and a familiar noise was that 
made by his heavy-bladed scissors on the wooden boards as they 
sheared their way through the thick materials — a far cry from 
the silent electrically-driven cutting blades which operate today. 
The other table was shared by the coat, vest and trouser hands, 
and there they tacked and pressed, machined and pressed, until 
finally and with infinite care they did all the hand sewing which 
was the special feature of a well tailored garment. 
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Hand tailoring was in steady demand until the early 1930s and 
it was then that ready-made suits began to appear on the racks. 
These were cheaper than the hand tailored suits. However, it was 
not until Mr Peter Cook, whose tailoring had given great satis- 
faction to CFCA clients for a number of years, retired in 1957 
that the department was closed. The development of the ‘“‘Chart 
Suit’? had become so perfected that the market for a tailored 
garment had almost vanished. 


DRESSMAKING 

The dressmaking workroom was established at the Timaru 
store in 1904 and Miss Campbell became the head dressmaker. 
She earned £182 per annum. This department was well patronised 
and within a decade there were two workrooms with forty dress- 
makers busily engaged. 

The dressmakers divided into bodice, skirt and coat hands, 
and any vivid memories of these days include the deafening noise 
from several sewing machines and a hemstitching machine as they 
were treadled on the bare wooden floor. 

The dressmakers had to be seated and working by 8 a.m. and 
they did not finish until after 5 p.m. The junior apprentice had to 
wait until everyone had left before she could begin her job of 
picking up all the pins that had been dropped on the floor. 
It was also her responsibility to set and light the stove used to heat 
the irons, and to bring in the coal. If the bucket was too heavy 
she was allowed to ask another dressmaker to help her. 

For many years the styles were elaborate with the sides of the 
skirts heavily draped and caught into the lining. The bodices were 
braided, buttoned and beaded, and demanded hours of painstaking 
work. The South Canterbury settlers were well satisfied with the 
quality of work from the CFCA workroom and were valued clients. 

A death would bring a big order for black dresses for the 
mourners — sometimes four or five for one family. The dress- 
makers would have to return at night in order to complete the 
“‘mourning clothes’? and in the 1920s a special permit had to be 
applied for to allow for the overtime. The night lights in the 
workroom were so dim that the girls used to sit on the table with 
their feet on their chairs in an endeavour to get nearer to the lights. 

Mrs S. Hutton (nee Bertha Foord) recalled how. in 1914, 
Miss Creemer, who was in charge of the workroom for many years, 
would begin her day by going down to the Dress Department to 
order the materials chosen by the clients. An errand boy would 
carry the heavy bolts of material up to the workroom for her. 
Then Miss Foord would be sent to the haberdashery counter to 
collect the lengths of braid, the beads, buttons and cottons 
necessary for the orders. A close account had to be kept of all 
the materials used so that the garments could be correctly costed. 
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A letter from a customer was read at one Board meeting which 
commended Miss Creemer for the complete satisfaction the client 
found with her new coat. In the client’s words, “‘It fulfilled the 
requirements for both movement and repose, — lines aimed at by 
the top fashion designers.” 


MILLINERY 

A Millinery Department was opened in Timaru in 1904 and 
Miss H. B. Shaw was engaged as milliner and saleswoman for £90 
per annum. Miss Shaw left to be married in 1906 and Miss Garrett 
was engaged. 

Hats were very much a part of a woman’s wardrobe in those 
days and when a new frock or suit was ordered a new hat was 
bought to match the ensemble. Some millinery was indented a 
season ahead and the styles copied and put into stock. Leghorn 
straws, panamas, sisal straws, fur felt capelines and crinolines were 
the most sought after. These would be fashioned with the aid of 
a wooden block which could be regulated in size to the various 
head fittings. In the 1930s heated aluminium blocks replaced the 
heavy wooden blocks and this greatly reduced the time spent on 
either shrinking or stretching the capelines. 

The hats were delightfully feminine and the summer styles were 
elaborately trimmed with imported artificial flowers or swathed 
with chiffon or georgette. The delicate crinolines would be set 
on a head block and then painted with a vile-smelling transparent 
liquid called banana oil. This stiffened them as it dried. The brims 
would be edged with a fine wire encased in a grosgrain ribbon 
which had to be both stretched and shrunk in order to perfectly 
fit the line of the brim, and then it was carefully hand-stitched 
into place. 

The demand for millinery eased during the depression of. the 
thirties and changing fashions and millinery warehouses saw the 
passing of the Association’s milliners with their specialised art. 


THE COUNTERS 

Very often the serving of the customer demanded both time and 
patience of a quality not expected today. Miss Ethel Ward recalled 
the time it took to sell one pair of gloves. The customer would 
settle herself comfortably on the tiny high chair provided and, 
with an elbow resting comfortably on a diminutive velvet cushion, 
would hold her hand upright so that the assistant could then begin 
the tedious exercise of easing the gloves finger by finger on to the 
customer’s hand. Glove after glove would be discarded until 
the customer found what she considered the perfect fit — a glove 
without a wrinkle. After the customer departed the gloves had all 
to be smoothed out before they could be returned to their packets 
and sometimes the complete sale could take an hour. 
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Miss Ward recalled the lighthearted pranks that took place 
first thing in the morning when the dust covers were being 
removed and the store prepared for the day. Because she was 
tiny she was easily ‘‘dealt with’? and one morning some of the 
furniture boys wrapped her into a brown paper parcel, attached a 
label addressed to the Morgue, Timaru Hospital, and dispatched 
her down the parcel chute. 


GROCERY 

Some will remember the pot-pourri of aromas that once per- 
meated every grocery department. They came from the piquant 
blending of ham, bacon, cheese, coffe and spice combined with the 
fresh smell of the pine sawdust which was scattered inches deep on 
the grocery floor. That was another era and although the housewife 
may regret its passing the last persons to wish it back would be 
the grocery assistants whose era it was. 

In 1926 Mr C. D. Gibson was appointed Manager of the CFCA 
Grocery Department in Timaru. He was responsible for seven 
stores at that time, the delivery department and the bottle store. 
His daughters remember the big churn which stood in the bulk 
store and into which went all the farm butter to be re-churned so 
that it would emerge a uniform colour; the tub full of water with 
the big cheeses sitting in it so that the muslin wrapping would soak 
off, and the stretch of fine wire netting on which all the eggs were 
spread and then checked for freshness under a strong light. 

During the thirties there was a popular Western film star called 
Hoot Gibson. It was not long before Mr C. D. Gibson was 
answering to ‘“‘Hoot’’, and with an eye to business he set a carton 
of mixed sweets on the counter labelled “‘Hoot’s Mixture’? which 
became a popular buy. 

His genuine interest in his work resulted in his establishing a 
Master Grocers’ Association in Timaru in 1936 and he was the 
first president. In 1942 he became president of the New Zealand 
Master Grocers’ Association and was one of the early life 
members of it. 

During the war Mr Gibson and his CFCA grocery staff packed 
and despatched thousands of food parcels to soldiers overseas and 
this service was recognised by Rotary when they elected Mr Gibson 
a life member. 

_ War had been declared in 1939 and Mr Gisbon, the Timaru 
grocery department manager, in an effort to brighten New Year’s 
Eve for the CFCA clients decided to have a haggis piped from the 
grocery department out on to Strathallan Street, through the town 
and back into the shop through the Beswick Street entrance. 
His son-in-law, Mr W. W. Falconer, performed the ‘“‘Address 
to the Haggis’’ and those who remember the event recall the tears 
glistening in the eyes of the Scottish people as the ritual of the 
occasion brought back vivid memories of their place of birth. 
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In the late 1940s Mr W. H. Heads, the Fairlie Branch Manager, 
decided to introduce the idea to his branch. The haggis mixture 
arrived from Timaru on the bus and was boiled for the necessary 
eight hours on Mrs Heads’s coal range. The ceremony inside the 
Fairlie store was reported as a most moving experience, but the 
gentleman prevailed upon to perform the final rites become so 
enthusiastic when cutting the thistle that the elaborate deep sweeps 
and rhythmic swirling of his sharp knife all but cleared the store 
of clients! 

Mr Bert Ward, another grocery identity, used to say that the 
children of today were his customers of tomorrow and before he 
retired he was serving a third generation of customers. 

Mr Bert Triggs, on the country delivery van, is remembered 
as having a heart as big as himself and bought biscuits and sweets 
to give to the children he met on the round. Of course he had 
numerous stories to recount and one concerned a client who was 
known as a recluse. One day one of her dogs snatched the cooked 
leg of mutton and dragged it under the house. Undeterred, she 
rescued it and gave it a good wipe on the sleeves of her cardigan 
and then invited him to share her lunch. One lady was seen in the 
store filling her shopping bag with tomatoes. When she realised 
an assistant had been watching her she looked straight at him and 
said, ““You have known me a long time and won’t say anything, 
will you?”’ and walked out with the tomatoes. 

There was old Mr Cooper who played Father Christmas for 
years and years and had his own lovely white beard. 

There was little round Mrs Whitter, a Londoner, who was the 
charlady and had corns on her knees to prove it. Every week the 
grocery floor was scrubbed with vinegar and water and once a year 
when there was the big spring-clean she would employ a staff of 
her own friends to help her and for a week she became the manager 
of a cleaning department. 

In May 1938 the cash tube system, which was out of date, was 
replaced with the latest Lamson tube tystem. It was planned to 
extend the “stations” from thirteen to twenty-four and make 
allowances for a further eight. At this time the sum of cash 
travelling on the tubes over a six-month period was £12,092, and 
£11,945 was passing through the cash registers. 

By 1967 the tubes were showing signs of wear. Mr Robert 
Pateman from the motor garage was being frequently called upon 
to struggle along a 3ft gap in the roof to free the jammed “‘bullets”’ 
and so it was decided to scrap the system. 

The tubes had been an invitation for many pranks and live 
mice, dead birds and chocolates (which, when eaten, resulted in 
an “‘uneasy”’ stomach) had all flashed along the wires at some 
stage and caused the desired commotion when they arrived at 
their destination. 
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SPORT 

The CFCA has contributed to the commercial and industrial 
life of South Canterbury and, as well, many of those associated 
with the firm have made worthy contributions in various fields to 
the sporting life of South Canterbury. 

The first known person to gain representative honours was 
Mr J. E. Goodwin, a founder Director who played in the South 
Canterbury twenty-two against Murdoch’s touring Australian 
cricket team in 1881. Mr Goodwin was also a notable boxer. 

Mr L. G. Baldock was another staff member who excelled at 
boxing and he represented South Canterbury in 1946. 

Friendly cricket matches were always a popular summer-time 
sport and these would take place on the Thursday half-holiday. 
Messrs A. F. Boyes, W. Satterthwaite, A. Fraser, W. Worsley, 
A. M. H.. Shirtcliff, R. H. Rapsey, G. Creemer, W. Kelly, 
J. R. Bruce, J. Harrop and G. R. M. Jones were staff members 
making up an eleven in 1895. 

Such was the interest in cricket within the firm that in 1919 
Mr J. P. Newman, the General Manager, donated a cup inscribed, 
““CFCA President’s Cup’’, which was awarded to the player with 
the best batting average for the season. Gordon Lawson won this 
from 1919 to 1926. In 1926 the ever steady W. J. Sullivan was 
the victor but his success was shortlived and ‘“‘the great slogger’’, 
R. J. Hardy, took the honours in 1927-28. However, it is reported 
that W. J. Sullivan spent the winter months of 1928 building up his 
batting strength and he returned the undisputed winner from 
1928-30 and this was the last year the cup was engraved. 

As a youth Mr A. M. H. Shirtcliff had been keenly interested 
in rugby football and had begun his sporting career with the 
‘Colonials’. He later played for the Timaru Club and was a 
representative centre three-quarter for many years. He also gave 
his services to the administrative side of the sport and was president 
of the South Canterbury Rugby Union for twelve years. He refereed 
for a similar period and was considered the leading referee of 
his. time. He was one of the original members of the Rugby 
Referees’? Association and was later a patron and a life member 
of the Rugby Union. 

The pride of place in sporting achievements lies with the four 
All Blacks, R. T. Stewart, G. P. Lawson, T. C. Morrison and 
G. T. Adkins. Each man was an employee of the CFCA at the 
time of his first selection to play rugby for New Zealand. 

Ron Stewart joined the staff in April 1923 and a few months 
later was granted leave to play his first match for New Zealand. 
He represented New Zealand in 1924-26-28 and 1930, but was no 
longer a staff member. He was described as one of the greatest 
forwards ever to represent New Zealand. 
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The second CFCA All Black was Gordon Lawson who toured 
Australia with the All Blacks in 1925 and was considered extremely 
unlucky not to have gone to Britain with Cliff Porter’s 1924-25 
team. He was known as a mercurial five-eighths who was ever 
ready to launch an attack, no matter how hard his side was being 
pressed. He first represented South Canterbury in 1917 and did 
not end his representative career until 1930. During those years 
he played halfback, fullback and in both five-eighths positions. 
He also won representative honours in cricket from 1920 onwards. 

The next footballer on the honours list was George Adkins 
who represented the South Island in 1934, having already rep- 
resented South Canterbury for the previous five seasons. He missed 
out on a trip to Australia in 1934 but was selected for the tour of 
Britain in 1935-36 as a front-row forward. He played many fine 
games for South Canterbury from 1929 to 1939. 

The last of the four was Tom Morrison, one of South Canter- 
bury’s sporting sons who won honours in both football and 
athletics. His exploits on the rugby fields, both in New Zealand 
and abroad, are still remembered. He was an All Black in 1938 
and would have represented New Zealand many times but for the 
intervention of the war years. He later directed his interest to 
administration of the sport and in 1955 chaired the selection panel 
for the team to meet South Africa. 

Another CFCA employee who came close to top honours was 
Mr Gilbert Coles. He played five-eighths in a South Island-North 
Island game in 1910 and represented South Canterbury for many 
seasons prior to the 1914 war, and this was at a time when the 
South Canterbury team was at its zenith. 

Other early football greats were Tom Wright, Ted Rapsey, 
Andrew Austin and Arthur Shirtcliff. 

Gordon Lawson recalled that there was a period in the 1930s 
when the Auction Department was referred to as the ‘Sports 
Department’”’. This was when five from the department — Bob 
Scott, Jim Stewart, Henry Scott, Arthur Clemens and himself — 
were all playing football and the General Manager, Mr A. M. H. 
Shirtcliff, was refereeing. It was considered most fortunate that 
the Auction Department Manager, Mr Gus Jones, was also a 
football enthusiast and so there was no trouble getting off work. 
However, the consideration of their sport was appreciated by them 
all and when the department was busy they would work for long 
hours at night without pay. One Easter he remembered the entire 
auction staff working right through until morning and keeping 
themselves awake by making frequent trips to the pie-cart. 

The sports of tennis, hockey, table tennis, athletics, netball, 
basketball, miniature rifle shooting and bowling have many times 
been represented at the provincial level by men and women from 
the CFCA staff. 
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Since the 1930s the Association has fielded its own CFCA 
Netball Team and the girls have played in competition netball 
each Saturday. | 

In the late 1930s and through the war years a women’s tabloid 
sports day was arranged with the various firms competing against 
one another. The CFCA always fielded a team which had its share 
of success. 

In 1955 the staff formed an indoor sports club and twice a week 
indoor sports were promoted in the wool store. 

The Association encouraged staff members in their sport and 
were proud of their achievements on the sports fields. 
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Chairman of Directors 


W. Postlethwaite 1880 - 1883 
J. Bradshaw 1883 - 1888 
J. Page 1888 - 1892 
J. Talbot 1893 - 1918 
K. Mackenzie 1918 - 1930 
F. R. Flatman 1931 - 1944 
A. Austin 1945 - 1954 
G. B. Baker, CBE 1955 - 1969 
A. D. Talbot, OBE 1969 - 1972 
G. J. Slater 1972 - 1978 
A. G. O. Johnston 1978 

R. H. Kerr 1978 


General Managers 


J. Watkins 1881 - 1883 
G. Shirtcliffe, KBE 1884 - 1890 
C. H. Ingles 1890 - 1898 
J. P. Newman 1898 - 1924 
A. M. H. Shirtcliff 1924 - 1953 
A. B. Struthers 1953 - 1970 
J. M. Crawford 1970 - 


We demand that big business give the people a square 
deal; in return we must insist that when anyone engaged 
in big business honestly endeavours to do right, he shall 
himself be given a square deal. 


— Theodore Roosevelt, 1858-1919 
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Auditors 


At a meeting held on August 18, 1880, it was set down that: 
“Two Directors shall be appointed by the first meeting of the 
Association and at each regular half yearly meeting subsequently, 
who shall certify the reports presented by the Board to the Share- 
holders. 

“Only one of the Auditors shall be eligible for re-election. 

‘“‘No Director or person who has held office as a Director during 
the last six months shall be eligible to become an Auditor.” 

Mr Clulee and Mr Ziesler were appointed Auditors on 
December 18, 1880, until September 29, 1881. 

They received £25 each. At the annual meeting in 1883 a 
shareholder remarked that the amount seemed large. The reply 
from the Chairman was that the Auditors were receiving only two 
guineas per day of eight hours for the time devoted to the work. 
That year they had not kept an account of time but had remarked 
that the work was increasing. 

In 1882, although the Auditors’ report spoke highly of the 
general management of the Association they suggested to the 
Directors that they were expecting too much from the limited office 
staff at the Manager’s disposal. The staff had done their work 
faithfully and well but had not time to make a monthly balance 
of the books and this omission had considerably increased the 
Auditors’ work. They considered the absence of a monthly balance 
gave opportunity for small inaccuracies to creep in. The Auditors 
strongly recommended that a competent accountant, should be 
engaged and he with the present bookkeeper would relieve the 
Manager in this department and leave him free to attend to his 
managerial duties. 

This advice was acted upon and in 1883 the Auditors com- 
mented on the improved office system carefully carried out by 
competent employees under the strict supervision of the Manager. 

In 1885 they recommended that a strongroom should be built 
for the safe custody of the Association’s books and documents. 
The £20 safe was no longer adequate. 

In 1908 an alteration to the Rules of Association made it no 
longer necessary for one Auditor to retire each year. Both were 
now eligible for re-election but their proposals must be adopted 
annually. 


1880 Messrs Clulee and Ziesler 
1881 Messrs Davidson and Ziesler 
1882 Messrs Davidson and Granger 
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From 1880 until 1908 the rotation of Auditors included the 
following names: Messrs Clulee, Ziesler, Davidson, Granger, 
Sims, Mullins, Gray, Fraser, Cargill and Montgomery. 


1908-1915 
1915-1930 
1930-1947 
1947-1952 
1952-1973 
1973-1974 


1974-1979 


1979-1980 


30/10/1880 


1881 

1881-1921 
1921-1926 
1926-1944 
1944-1959 
1959-1972 
1972-1974 
1974-1980 


Messrs C. S. Fraser and J. Granger 

Messrs A. C. Martin and J. Leggott 

Messrs A. C. Martin and A. A. Solomon 
Martin and Wakefield, and A. A. Solomon 

Martin and Wakefield, and Solomon and Stockwell 


Solomon, Stockwell and Co, and Wakefield, Milne 
and White 


Solomon, Stockwell and Co, and Martin, Wakefield 
and Co 


Solomon, Stockwell and Co, and Martin, Wakefield 
and Co 


Solicitors 


Mr A. S. J. Hammersley 

Messrs White and Jamieson 

Perry, Perry and Kinnerney 

Perry, Kinnerney and Finch 

Perry, Finch and Hudson 

Perry, Hudson and Gresson 

Perry, Hudson, Gresson and Richards 
Perry, Gresson and Richards 


Perry, Gresson, Richards and Mackenzie 
(now Gresson, Richards, Mackenzie and Wallace) 
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Directors 1880-1980 


It is difficult to be accurate with dates for 
early Board members as annual reports 
carried only a list of those Directors retiring 


and eligible for re-election. 
* Denotes first directorate 
+ Denotes members of present directorate 


W. Postlethwaite 1880-1887 (except 1884) 
R. H. Postlethwaite 1884 
J. Page 1880-1892 
J. Hayhurst 1880-1882 
J. Talbot 1880-1924 
C. Bourne 1880 
W. U. Slack 1880 
M. Studholme 1880-1883 
J. Bradshaw 1880 
J. Kelland Jnr 1880-1897 
J. E. Goodwin 1880-1842 
J. Rutherford 1880-1884 
W. B. Howell 1880-1881, 1884-1914 
J. Campbell 1880-1884, 1887-1901 
J. T. M. Hayhurst 1883 
W. Wright 1881-1884 
A. Cleland 1880-1889 
S. D. Barker 1181-1884 
J. Meikle 1884-1886 
J. Austin 1881-1884 
E. P. Sealy 1881-1903 
R. H. Rhodes 1887-1911 
James Wilson 1889-1893 
W. J. Hardie 1889-1904 
D. H. Gillingham 1187-1906 
F. H. Barker 1881-1928 
J. Anstey 1893-1928 
D. Shaw 1892-1904 
M. Driscoll 1892-1908 
J. F. Douglas 1901-1903 
Jas Borrie 1903-1914 
H. E. McGowan 1903-1922 
A. Austin 1905-1954 
J. Crawford 1888-1889 
J. M. Barker 1904-1928 
E. Tipping 1887-1889 
D. T. Carter 1887 
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T. Jefcoate 

J. King 

T. Mitchell 

F. R. Gillingham 
G. L. Twentyman 
C. J. Talbot 
James Henderson 
K. McKenzie 

T. L. Hart 

N. M. Orbell 
Thomas Kinross 
John Bitchener 
R. B. Hurst 

F. R. Flatman 
T. B. Garrick 
M. Guild 

A. S. Jones 
J. H. Mitchell 
W. T. D. Revell 
J. M. C. McLeod 
P. Kidd 

R. G. Cleland 
John Dempsey 
G. B. Baker 

W. J. Fletcher 
G. J. Slater 

A. B. Struthers 
W. C. Stafford 
G. S. Giddings 
A. D. Talbot 

J. A. Darling 

. S. Satterthwaite 
. J. Hart 

A. Keeley 

. N. Dellow 

. I. Guild 

. G. Wigley 

. J. Hubbard 
H. Kerr 

. Mitchell 

. R. Talbot 


[915-1919, 
1919-1928, 


1942, 


[59 


1887 

1887 
1887-1889 
1906-1909 
1910-1928 
1910-1942 
1911-1917 
1912-1930 
1914-1928 
1929-1952 
1918-1928 
1930-1952 
1922-1928 
1924-1945 
1929-1942 
1929-1956 
1929-1952 

1929 
1929-1930 
1931-1943 
1942-1955 
1944-1959 
1943-1954 
1945-1970 
1952-1975 
1952-1979 
1952-1954 
1954-1973 
1955-1966 
1955- 
1955-1963 
1963- 
1967- 
1971-1976 
1973- 
1973-1976 
1975- 
1977- 
1977- 
1979- 
1980- 


Dust Jacket: 

A typical South Canterbury rural scene, 
taken from the Rosewill area looking 
across rolling downs towards Four Peaks 
and Mount Peel. 


